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THE 


Singer Sewing Machines. 


—___—_—» 6-—_____ 


Statistics of Sewing Machine Sales 


For 187°. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sold 232,444 Machines, 


Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company 
Domestic Sewing Machine Company 
Grover Baker Sewing Machine Company 
Weed Sewing Machine Company 

Wilson Sewing Machine Company 

Howe Machine Company 


119, 190 
40,114 “i 


36,179 “6 


21,769 ” 
21,247 
No returns. 


Gold Medal Sewing Machine Company 16,421 
Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company se 15,881 
Amer. B, H. & Sewing Machine Company ‘ 14,182 
b. P. Howe Sewing Machine Company si 15,919 
Remington Empire Sewing Machine Company “ 9,183 
Florence Sewing Machine Company “ 8,960 
Davis Sewing Machine Company 4 8,861 
Victor Sewing Machine Company 7 7.446 
Blees Sewing Machine Company “ 5,458 
Secor Sewing Machine Company a 3,480 
tna, J. EK. Braunsdorf & Co. ‘ 3,081 
Bartram & Fanton Manufacturing Company + 1,000 
Centennial Sewing Machine Company “5 514 
Keystone Sewing Machine Company 217 

The table of Sewing Machine Sales for 1873 shows that our sales last year 
amounted to 232,444 (two hundred and thirty-two thousand four hundred 
and forty-four) Machines, being a large increase over the sales of the previous 
year (1872). 

The table also shows that our sales Exeeed those of any other Company. 
for the period named, by the number of 113,254 Machines, or nearly double 
those of any other Company. 

It may be further stated that the sales of 1873, as compared with those of 
1872, show a relatively larger increase, beyond the sales of other makers, than 
of any other year, 

For instance, in 1872 we sold 45,000 more Machines than any other Com- 
pany, whereas, in 1873, the sales were 


113,254 Machines in Excess of our Highest Competitor. 
These tigures are all the more remarkable for the reason that the sales of 
the principal companies in 1873 are LESS THAN THEIR SALES IN 1872, 
whereas, as has been shown, OUR SALES HAVE LARGELY INCREASED. 
The account of sales is from the returns made to tue owners of the Sewing 
Machine Patents. 


It will hardly be denied that the superiority of the SINGER MACHINES 


is fully demonstrated—at all events that their popularity in the household is 
unquestionable, 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
No. 34 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
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J. H. BUTLER & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Edueational Publishers. 


Adopt the Best Books. 


Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers, 
The Etymological Readers. 
The New American Etymology. 
Haldeman’s English Affixes. 
The Scholar’s Companion. 
Tenney’s Geology. 
Bingham’s Latin and English Series. 
Smith’s English Grammar. 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker. 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 


(In Preparation.) 


Oxford’s Book of Dialogues. 
Coppee’s Elements of Logie. 
Coppee’s Elements of Rhetoric. 
Just Published, 
A New Wall Map of Connecticut. 
53x68 inches. On Rollers. Net, $5.00 
Our Publications can be obtained upon the most liberal terms for intro- 


duction. Correspondence, and visits of Teachers und others interested in 
sc.00] literature, cordially invited. 


Address, 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia. 
{38~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ee 
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RICHARD MEARES, 
Silks, Alvess houls, Paces, Pposicry, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, &e,, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Ladies’ Complete Quilts, Fine Underwear and Millinery, 


Carefully prepared Estimates for the most Elaborate 
Wardrobes furnished. 





Our Spring Fashion Book, and Price List of our 
immense Stock, sent free on application to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 


siIlN @eBR 


SOLK WOOL LS. 


rma 


The extensive sale of the Singer $ Sewing-Machines has created a great 
demand for Silk Twist, which has been largely manufactured by various 
parties, but the quality, for the most part, has been inferior and unre- 
liable, and tending to lessen the effectiveness of the Sewing-Machine. 
The Singer Manufacturing Company, therefore, constructed silk mills 
with the most approved machinery, in which Silk Twist is made of 
superior quality and finish. The principal works of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company, for the manufacture of Sewing-Machines, at Eliza- 


bethport, New Jersey, contain over eight acres of flooring, and are capa- 


ble of turning out over a thousand machines a day. 


From The New York Daily Graphic. 
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LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 


Dress and Cloak Trimmings, 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, ETC, ETC. 
34 & 36 EKasr 147m STRELT, 


Union Square. 


CONTINENTAL UE 





Nos. 22, 24 and 


PRESIDENT, 
L. W. FROST. 


SECRETARY, 
J. P. ROGERS. 


MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
E. HERRICK, M. D. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Accumulated Assets, 


Surplus January Ist, 1875, 
Number of Policies issued in 1874, 


Total Number of Policies issued, 


N« ew York. 





Ey INSURANCE COMPY 


NEW YORK. 


26 Nassau Street. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 


ACTUARY, 
8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 


COUNSEL, 


- WHITNEY & BETTS. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


. $6,555,828 
711,982 
6,300 
68,100 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 156 & 158 BROADWAY. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1874. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c $1,542,132 00 


Ns ocak nk wae ga bose shen dane ee ws eer .. 680,070 28 
For Interest, &c., accrued........... 283,488 45 


$2 $2,405, 690 73 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Claims by Death on Policies and Payment 
of Annuities .... $594,234 00 
Paid for Dividends, Return Premiums, Purchased 
Policies, and Interest on Dividend........... 462,190 98 


Total amount returned to Policy-Holders $1,056,424 98 
Paid for Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Medical Ex- 
aminers’ Fees, and Commissions 295,508 58 


ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank, Trust Co., and on hand $60,320 37 
Bonds and Mortgages, and interest accrued on same 5,458,467 37 
Loans on Policies in force 2'979, 736 08 
United States and New York State Stocks....... 708,356 00 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums deferred, 

and Premiums and Interest in course of col- 

lection and transmission 513,004 214 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds (market 

value of the securities, $801,27%).... 644,080 
Interest due to date, and all other Property 


$1,351,933 56 


Gross Assets $9,690,750 48 
Reserve required for all Policies in force, Carlisle 
4 per cent ..-. $7,415,088 19 
Claims by death not yet due 239,980 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other liability......... 198,005 12 
- 7,853,076 31 
Undivided Surplus $1,837,677 17 
The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first-class Companies to the following 
particulars : 
The large Excess of Assets over its Liabilities. 
The small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 
Care in the Selection of Risks, shown in the small percentage of Death Claims. 
Prudence and Skill in Management. 
Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and Dividends. 
The even and uninterrupted Success of its Operations for a quarter of a Century. 
The Interest Account Exceeds the Claims paid. 


No portion of the business of this Company has been derived from reinsuring the Risks 
of unsuccessful Companies. 


PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 
HENRY STOKES. C.¥Y. WEMPLE. J.L.HALSEY. S.N. STEBBINS. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES, 
H. Y. WEMPLE. H. B. STOKES. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 








DIRECTORS IN BOSTON: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, | DWIGHT FOSTER, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, JAMES STURGIS, 
JAMES 8S. AMORY, PERCIVAL L. EVERETT, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, | NATHL. J. BRADLEE, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBONS, 


President. Secretary. 


Accumulation, -~— - -  - $12,540,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 31 yrs., 6,000,000 


Losses and Endowment Claims paid in 31 yrs., $9,000,000. 


Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as 
the Premiums fall due. 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the 
report of the Company for the past year, and Tables of Premiums, 
supplied gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 


Aaent AND ATTORNEY FOk THE ComPaNy, 


No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORE. 
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oP 
239 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 


WENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


JANUARY 1, 1874. 
Net Assets, January 1, 1873......... onto vorsces See ae 
Income, 1873 : 
From Premiums my wha aed $2,219,042 05 


Taterest, Rents, de. vec cee cesses eeeeee 465,277 75 2,684,819 80 
$9,748,457 47 


“ec 





DISBURSEMENTS : 
Paid Death Claims....... =v tee. FS 
** Matured Endow mente, ‘Dividends, ‘Susvendened 
and Lapsed Policies 1,631,624 40 


Total Paid Policy Holders.........0cc.ssseccees . $2,410,271 93 
Dividend on Stock.. ......... chon 7,000 00 
Commissions, Taxes, Legal and Medical ‘Fees. 228,654 61 
Rent, Furniture, Re-insurance, Stationery, and Office 
BN 6a b iv nck de csv naan caer guebeeebneeereens 68,517 89 
ic a sic ctearsascs. 57,371 56 2,771,315 99 


Net Assets, January, 1874.................... ; $6,976,641 48 
As follows : 

Pe MDs iciccnceascececcdvadésccssecessse “eo 
Stocks and Bonds—cost 468,224 65 
Po dicneereaic sean sosoPhecanes 174,355 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. ene. Ri aaaee he sae ae 
Cash on Hand............ ates 2,743 15 
** in Banks and Trust Companies at intere st 63,625 08 
IN Ns sk deans ekerdecsstaadns Heabeonese 3,444,105 58 
Furniture, and all other Assets in possession 25,833 79 








Add: $6,976,641 48 
$219,117 40 


646,814 37 
Commuted Commissions....................... 202,825 96 


Due from Agents : 3,915 56 
Profit on Investments me 37,696 25 





Gross Assets, January 1, 1874 $8,087,211 02 
LIABILITIES : 

Reserve on all outstanding Policies, Dec. 31, 1873 $6,678,418 29 

Losses reported not yet due 131,550 00 

Capital Stock 6,909,968 29 

$1,177,242 73 

RATIO OF EXPENSES (ineluding taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 
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Liverpool and London aud Globe Tasurauce Co. 


Capital and Accumulated Assets, $26,740,105. 70 
N. Y. OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM ST. 


Assets of New York Branch. 
Real Estate . ose 000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages...... 237,400 00 
United States 5-20 Bonds............ "07, 618 75 
United States 10-40 Bonds.................... 212) 056 25 
ee a ra er re 113, 750 00 
United States Currency 6 Per Cents ........... 0 ..eeeee cee 429, 331 25 
United States 6 Per Cents 1881........... 106, 312 50 
Cash in Bank secesessces- sos 288,880 99 
Premiums in course of collection. ............60 6.0020 cence ee ees 319, 701 42 
Other Securities, &c 70,023 37 


Total Assets, $3,771,532 84 


WIRBOTORNS. 


ROBERT B. MINTURN, Chairman. WM. F. CARY, Jr., Deputy Chairman. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Jr., CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
WM, WATTS SHERMAN, ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 


JAMES E, POLSFORD, Resident Secretary. ARTHUR PELL, Assistant Secretary. 











CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary. 


TILE 


CHARTER OAK 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
ASSETS, -— - - = $13,000,000. 


J. C. WALKLEY, President. 

8. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 

WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary. 

L. W. MEECH, Mathematician. 

J. C. JACKSON, Consulting Physician. 
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QUEEN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Capital, 22,000,000 Sterling. 
ASSETS IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Deposited with Insurance Department and 


in hands of Trustees, U. S. 6s, 1881, . $1,032,775 
Cash in Bank and other Assets, 11 


Total Assets Jan. 1, 1875, . $1,145,729 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, ‘ ‘ Late Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. 


WILLIAM H. MACY, . ‘ : , , , , . Pres. Seamen's Bank for Savings. 
JAMES M. MORRISON, . : P ° . Pres. Manhattan Bank. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SHEPHERD KNAPP, 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER, MARTIN BATES, 
WILLIAM H. GUION, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, F. H. N. WHITING, 
J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON. 


OFFICE, PARK BANK BUILDING, 
Nos. 214 & Z1G Broadway, N-. Y- 
WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
ORGANIZED 1845, 
Offers the following inducements as the best Company to insure in : 
SECURITY. MUTUALITY. 
ASSETS, over - - $30,000,000 | Strictly Mutual. No Stockholders. 


STABILITY. ECONOMY. 
Number Policies in force, over 40,000 Ratio of Expenses (including Taxes) to 
Amount insured, over $130, 000, 000 | Income j in 1873, only 8 6-10 per cent. 








Dividends of Return Premium paid t to all entitled thereto on payment of second yearly 
premium, and annually thereafter. 


The Entire Receipts since the organization of the Company have been to January 1, 1874, 
For Pemiums $55,163,420.53 
“ Interest ; 12,493,338.20 


$87,656,758.73 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS : 
Returned to Policyholders 48.9 per cent. of entire incc me. 
Paid for Taxes and Expenses +.-.10.0 “ ~ - 
On hand as Re-insurance Fund and Surplus 
Policies on the Life and Endowment plan issued. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. L. SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, State Agent, 187 Broadway, N, Y. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


AMERICAN 


Life fusurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA, 

S. EK. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts., 
Fo@ THE YE&2R ENDING DECEMBER 3187, 1873. 
RECEIPTS. 

Premiums received during the year $1,175,737 39 
Interest received from Investments and Rents 254,623 56 


$1,420,360 95 
Surplus Premiums returned to Insured and Dividends.... $306,743 72 
Assets January 1, 1874, $4,450,266 75. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-Preside :t. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
J. NEWTON WALKER, 4M. es Medical Examiners. 


JOHN F. BIRD, M. D., 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. ECONOMICAL. 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo., 22, 1865. 


First.—Low Rate of mortality consequent upon great care 





in the selection of lives, and the large proportion of Friends 
among its members. 

Seconp.—Economy in expenses. 

Turrp.—Prudent investment of money. 

Fourtu.—Liberality to the insured; as, for example, its 
NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, Which is more liberal than that guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts law. 

The Provident is a very popular and easy company to soli- 
cit for. [t commends itself. Ag@zEnts WANTED. 
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Bishop HELLMUTH 


COLLEGES, 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Afford the Highest Intellectual and Christian Education, 
fur the sons and daughters of gentlemen, at very moderate 
charges. The Colleges are a mile apart, and about four 


hours by rail from Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 





PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER, 


The Rt. Rev. I. HELLMUTH, D.D., D.C.L., 


Lord Bishop of Huron. 


The Colleges are respectively supplied with an able staff 
of Experienced European Teachers. 


For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


Si. 


Founded in 1837, delightfully situated on the Delaware river, at 





LB 
Church School for Girls, 


Burlington, New Jersey 
Ys ) } d , 

Thorough instruction in all the branches of a good English education, Latin, 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, and Painting. 

THRMS, 

In full, for Board and Tuition, use of Text-Books and Piano, $450 per annum, 
payable half-yearly in advance. No extra charges. 

The half-yearly terms begin October Ist, and February 15th. The school 
year ends about July 20. 


The Bishop of New Jersey, whose residence adjoins the Hall, is President 
and Visitor. 


For information or admission address the Principal, 


THE REV. ELVIN K. SMITH, A. M. 
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Mite. ROSTAN’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 





garding and 
No. 31 West 52d Street, 


Near 5th Ave. and Central Park, 


Will Re-open Wednesday, September 24. 


A thorough English course, with unsurpassed facilities for acquir 
ing a practical knowledge of the Frencu and 
other modern languages. 


HOME COMFORTS AND HOME PRIVILEGES 


Are the distinguishing features of this School. 


YHE MUSICAL GOEPARTMENT, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
Prof. S. B. MILLS, 
And other Instructors of acknowledged talent, 


offers peculiar advantages to those who desire to make Music a 
special study. 


All Communications to be addressed as above, till September, 
when Mlle. RostAn will be at home to receive applications herself. 
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MLLES. CHARBONNIERS* 


FRENCH PROTESTANT 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


— O82 — 


YOUNG LADIES, 


NO. $6 BAST FGSTH STREET,» 


(Formerly 42 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly, Paris,) 


RE-OPENED SEPTEMBER 23. 


———_o—~»<——— 


Although French is the language chiefly spoken in Miles. Charbon- 
niers’ School, and is thoroughly taught, no department receives more 


careful, assiduous attention than that of the 


English Branches, 


including English grammar, English composition, &c., which are under 


the charge of 


AMERICAN TEACHERS, 


whose qualifications are of the highest order. 
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HUDSON 


Young Ladies’ Seminary. 


ELIZABETH PEAKE, ) ; 
SOPHIA C. PEAKE, ’ ¢ Principals. 


This Seminary, pleasantly situated in the City of Hudson, N. Y., has been in operation 
since 1848. The course of Instruction affords ali that is required for a thorough and fin- 
ishe1 education. Particular attention to developing, strengthening, and directing the 
Physical, Mental, and Moral faculties of the pupils. 


Terms for Boarders. 


Board and Tuition, in all the English branches, Latin, French and German eeeetttie 
for the school year 
Mousic—Piano, per quarte r ten weeks 
Guitar, ‘ 
Harp P, “ee “ee 
Use of Instruments : 
Drawing, Flower and Fruit Painting, each 
ee Bekins s4Cmbae as enka sansa OKA Nae akbesk ss REESE SEOEaE EELS ‘ 


RiBEaRAN CAS. 
Rev. THroporE Bascock, D. D., Hudson. Henry A. DuBots, Esq., Greenport. 
Rev. L. H. Tutte, D. D., New York. Hon. Darrius Peck, Hudson. 


Cyrus Curtis, Esq. Hon. Joun C. NEWErRE, Hudson. 
Hon. Jos1an SUTHERLAND, ‘* Caspar P. CoLuier, Esq., “ 
Hon. CLaupivus MoNeELL, e PETER S. Wynkoop, Esq., ‘“ 
Rev. E. 8. Porter, D. D., Williamsburg. NICHOLAS VEDDER, Fsq., Utica. 


CHARLES H. Srott, Esq., Stockport. | 


F. W. ARMSTRONG, 








= 2 SS SS 


54 Wall St., Room 13, 


Custom House Broker 


FORWARDING AGENT. 


Claims Settlea. Liquidations. 


New York Harness 
WAREHOUSE. 
JACOBOWSEY & HART, 
111 Chambers St., 
NEW YORK. 
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RHAMENT AL 
IRON AND ZING WORKS, 


21 & 23 Barclay Street, ) Cor. Church St., 
26 & 28 Park Place, S$ wew yore. 


J.W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER 





qartd 


Chairs, 
Deer, 1 a z. 4 Settees, 


Dogs, Wes) Iron 


Lions, NGM (2 Stable 


Griffins, iy YG /\\ Fixtures, 
Sphinx, "b> Etc., Ete. 


And all other kinds of Lawn and Garden Ornaments. 

Iron and Wire Railings for Banks, Offices, Public Buildings, 
Cemeteries, ete. 

Iron Crestings for Mansard Roofs. 

Copper Weather Vanes, Finials, etc. 

All kinds of Iron Work for Building purposes. 

Estimates given when required, etc. 

Illustrated catalogues furnished. 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON 


JMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


PINE GROCERIES & TEAS, 


Foreign Lichles, 


SAUCES AND JELLIES; 


Wines and Brandies 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


Constantly on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 


wee 
set oe 
182 KIFTH AVE., 
(Just below Fifth Avenue Hotel, ) NEW YORK. 
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NEW STANDARD WORKS. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Comprising Portions of his Diary from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams. With Portrait. Svo. Extra cloth. Per. 
vol., $5.00. Five volumes now ready. 

‘* For the studen‘ of American history itis a! ‘‘ How Mr. Adams has execu‘el his task the 
really valuable contribution. It gives us, more- |world will be quick to decide. His -cholarship, 
over, a near and clear vi>w of the verya>le, up- ltact. knowle ige of the world ani of American 
ri -ht, and resolute man, and of a p ‘rsOa whos* | politics, couli be expected to produce but one 
political influence, if not w:de, was st-ongly felt |result, and that result, so far as the first four 
over a grea’ p riot of hiscountry’s existe ace.”"— | volumes are concerned, has bee ; fully realized.” 
WY. Evening Pos. — Chicago Inter-Oceun, 


BIGELOW’S LIFE OF FRANKLIN. 

The Life of Benjamin Franklin, Written by himself. Now first edited 
from original manuscripts, and from his printed correspondence and 
other writings. By Hon. John Bigelow. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 
Per vol.: Extra cloth, $2.50; Library, $3.00. half calf, gilt, $4.50. 

**If any one should dispute the cla’'m of this | ‘‘We know of no vo'umes which we would 
work to a place in contemporary literature. the | more willingly commend t» the study of our fel. 
answer is at hand in the facts of which Mr. Bige- |low-citiz ns, young and old, than those in which 

Jow pre.ents a lucid sta‘ement, and in the ad- |the Messrs. Linpincott & Co. have given us th 

mirable manner in which he has carried its plan result of Mr. Bigelow’s painstaking researches 

into ex cution,’’— New York Tribune, |into the life and character of Benjamin Frank- 
“The Hon. John Bigelow, weil known in di- |lin.””"—Boston Globe. 

plomacy and journalism, hasconf rredarealser-| ‘'Mr. Bigelow has done a noble work in its 

vice on American literature by his new edition of | preparation, and the publishers have given it to 

the ‘Lite of Franklin.’ . . . It is one of the |the public in the best Style of the art.”"—Christian 
best sp>cimens of book-making we have seen.” | Advocate. 


—New York Herald. 
THE WORKS OF W. H. PRESCOTT. 


New and Revised Edition. Edited by J. F. Kirk. Fifteen vols. 12mo. 
With Portraits from steel and Maps. Per vol.: Extra cloth, $2.25; 
half calf, gilt extra, $4.50. 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU, 2 VOLS. 
HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 3 VOLS. 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 3 VOLS. 
HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP II., 3 VOLS. 
HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES V., 3 VOLS. 
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Ir seems remarkable that, amid the diversity, now quite 
large, of what are styled philosophies or theories of history— 
that is, of principles imagined to account generically for its 
main course—it seems remarkable, we say, that the most 
obvious of them all should have hitherto been overlooked. The 
oversight, however, would be quite consistent with the course 
of knowledge ; with the way in which it is acquired in its 
progressive stages. The more difficult or complex the subject 
or the solution, the later, of necessity, can it be mastered by 
mature science. The truth may earlier be felt implicitly, or be 
conjectured by speculation; but it is only when enforced by 
demonstration that it becomes science. Those earlier stages 
are respectively but personal or- popular sentiment, or, in the 
case of speculative notions, a mere opinion. The former knows 
through sense and substance that the thing has been so through 
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the past; opinion knows by signs or forms that it is so for 
the present. But the knowledge of the essence, which is what 
we term science, can alone answer for the future, and through 
it fully for the past and present. For it must needs come 
to corroborate its own postulates and principles. 

Thus, at all times and with even savages, the present theory 
of the solar system must needs have been implied in some one or 
other of their common sentiments ; as the succession of day 
and night, the main direction of the sun’s course, and even the 
worship of this luminary in quality of deity—that is, as source 
of life and light and goodness to the earth. The ancient 
Pythagoreans went further and gave this sentiment a form, 
by conjecturing that the effects, instead of divine attributes or 
emanations, were caused by the earth’s rotation and its revolu- 
tion round the sun instead of the reverse as was the sentiment of 
the savages. But the philosophers, too, could prove it but by a 
shibboleth of their own sect, which, although it might respond 
to the facts then before them, went to pieces before changes pre- 
supposed by them, both past and future. 

It was this latter view, accordingly, that Copernicus at 
last came, not to feel himself, nor to opine with some others, 
but to prove to all mankind who had the requisite intelligence, 
and by the evidence called demonstration, of which the object 
is seience. It should be noted, however, that, even in astron- 
omy, although the most advanced because the simplest of 
the sciences, the demonstration is still imperfect in even 
its Newtonian stage. The notion called attraction of the 
planets and other bodies, and of their original distribution 
throughout space by the deity, is, as this agency indeed con- 
fesses, a knowledge still of mere opinion. It accounts statically 
for the present, but leaves the history at loose ends. 

In the knowledge of the social system, also, as of the solar, 
although infinitely the more complex, the march must be the 
sume at bottom. There was never a tribe, perliaps, or other 


portion of mankind whether civilized or savage, who had not 
the persuasion that the annals of themselves and of the fellow- 
inen they had to do with proceeded from the special valor or 
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other gifts of the rival tribes, or from deities who favored 
them, which meant the same by reflexion. Ages later, when 
historians came to treat in form of such events, they spoke ex- 
pressly of the causative force or faculties of certain peoples, 
as of the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, and in our own day, 
the Anglo-Saxons. Each of these were, for the time, repre- 

“ sented as destined to rule mankind. But, according as the 
relative future brought them severally to decay, the etiology 
of race was abandoned as a mere opinion. 





A cognate cause of this effect was, that the theory was ap-. 
plied usually but to the race of the theorist himself and when 
a ruling one, and took no notice of the races ruled, as this condi- 
tion seems toneed nofaculty. So the partial and purblind notion 
was cast aside with the day. It was only when all the races 





throughout all times and all vicissitudes of weakness or 
strength, of ignominy or glory, of virtue or corruption, could 
be viewed as moved by one great law, that the moving cause 
could take the scientific character implied by race. Thus, all 

. the plants of the wilderness must have been known through- 
out all ages in their uniformities of growth and of form and 
of propagation. But it was only with the idea of the law of 
their development that we can master any thorough compre- 
hension of the chaos. Now such a chaos, such a wilderness, 
continues still to be all social history, with the enormous 
aggravations of immensity and abstraction. For it stretches 
through all times and regions, and remains visible but through 
the intellect. 

That human races form the organs, the mechanism of this 
social history seems thus a position which all admit by impli- 
cation or express opinion, and which awaits the recognition of 

‘ ; integral theory.from demonstration. But the present small 

occasion is no time or place for such a task. So we propose 
but a specimen of the enterprise, a monogram, by way of 
inciting other wills of less inadequate scope and leisure. For 
this end, take a transverse section, or cut, of the social 
system at its point of utmost European unity and intensity, 
and which must needs disclose the grain of its specific texture 
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through all time. Such an epoch in Europe is confessedly 
the middle-ages, when under the grand unity which took ac- 
cordingly the name of Christendom—thus imaging the unity 
of a family or house, domus—and the intensity or elevation 
of the social development will be determined by the philosophy 
known as the Scholastic System. So that a theory of general 
history will thus have been contracted to the most compendi- 
ous scale both of precision and perfection. 

But, as is familiar to many readers, the philosophy called 
the Scholastic is distinguished from all others, perhaps known 
tospeculative history, by the regular mechanism which pervades 
its entire composition. Throughout its whole course of some 
five or six centuries, it consisted in the contention of three 
rival sects, who rose progressively with its development, and 
retroceded from its culmination—the former march being 
thus a free philosophy, and the other properly a close system. 
In the ancient Greek philosophy there were indeed three like 
compartments, known in order as the Pythagoric, the Eliatic, 
and the Socratic, and this last again was subpartitioned into 
Platonists, Aristotelians, and Stoics. But there was a deep dif- 
ference admitted by the very language. The Greek divisions 
were all viewed as independent schemes of doctrine, and there- 
fore were styled “schools,” and denominated from the per- 
sonal founder—all except the last, or Stoics, who took this 


title from their place of teaching. The several forms of 


Scholasticism had a compact reference to one another, were 
described as °° sects a or sections of a single sphere ot doet rine, 


and took their name, not from the authors, who remained un- 


known, but from the subject essences. It is a further proof 


of the advance of this philosophy upon the ancient. 

These three sects of the Scholastic System are famous 
through the Christian world, by the names of Realists, Nomi- 
nalists, and Coneceptualists, in this succession. And the 
reason of this order is the law itself of all progression, which 
must proceed first upon the things themselves, then on their 


names as the noting contraries, and at last compass, by 


oscillations from these two extremities, the solid essence. For 
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the extremes can show the thing but in the mere surface or 
the mere section, from both of which we come by infinite ad- 
justments to conceive the essence. 

Now the present and practical thesis is, that those three 
sects of Scholasticism have, as a point of fact, as well as a 
direction from the foregoing principles, represented the three 
contemporary civilizing races, and which were in order, the 
Roman, the Gothic, and the Celtic. And surely the results 
should be of rare moment on their own account, and apart 
from all extension to a science or theory of social history. 
3ut first it will be proper to delineate the three doctrines, 
that we may know precisely how to identify them with the 
"aces. 

Those three appellatives of Realist, Nominalist, and Con- 
ceptualist are taken quite literally from contrasted grounds of 
human knowledge, and of course by men conformed intel- 
lectually to these differences. With the foremost class of 
Realists, as the name itself declares, the knowledge lay in the 
bare perception of what several objects present all in common, 
and which was thus regarded as something distinct from 
their points of difference. It seemed to possess a more 
stable and thus independent unity, either 7 or anterior or 
posterior to the central subject. These variations of in re, 
ante rem, post rem, which formed in their day so many sub- 
jects or shadings, were, however, but the mere historical 
development of the main notion, to meet the exigencies of 
attack upon the manner of the common nexus. This general 
substratum was alone deemed vea/—or flowed through time 
without cessation, in the manner of all matter—and thence 
the name of Realism. It is primitively from the Greek verb 
Hew, to flow. 

The existence of this substratum the class called Nominalists 
quite denied. With them all knowledge and even reality 
were not alone founded on, but also strictly bounded or con- 
fined to, the bare particulars; besides which they could see 
nothing throughout nature except words or names—thence the 
potency of words or names with them to change the nature or 
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the powers of things. The name, as it applied, in its quality of 
mere sign alike, to all the different individuals of the class— 
being itself an emanation from an individual person—ap- 
peared in this way to represent the objects jointly, and thus 
generalize them. But it was only through the subjective 
medium of man or his personality, as, on the other side, the 
Realists had generalized them through a physical substratum. 
In this the result seemed indeed more stable, as a thing of 
sense and objectivity; whereas the names appeared to lie at 
the discretion of the personal utterer. 

So, then, all positive and real nature would be a chaos of 
mere particulars. “The Nominalists (defines Leibnitz, who 
was himself of the sect) are those who hold that all things 
beyond individual substances are but mere names—quz omnia 
putant esse nuda nomina, preter substantios singulares. 
The reality of abstract ideas and of essences they reject 
utterly.” These universals both of substance and essence 
they called entities; and which were not to be multiplied, 
said Oceam, beyond necessity—men being thus left each 
the judge of his own needs to admit or create them! Thus this 
celebrated summary of the wisdom of the sect was a maxim 
less unfit for the economy of a kitchen than for the organiza- 
tion of a system of philosophy. 

Now, these two doctrines were in principle, as they are 
known to have been in history, directly in the teeth, so to 
speak, of one another. What the one side asserted, the other 
denied. Wherefore, as having nothing to proceed upon 
in common, they could only affirm and deny without prov- 
ing, and so were kept to an air-beating oscillation for ages. 
Whence the Nominalists, too, had, like the Realists, various 
subjects, through the means of which the two parties had 
often graded toward each other. Accordingly, upon this 
ground of mutual convergence, there gradually arose between 
them a third and the supreme doctrine, which came to com- 
prehend through them that things in their contexture consist 
neither in abstract substances nor yet in verbal signs, but in 


something which controls the energies or operations of their 
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proper nature. This compound view, which was acceptable by 
reason alone—not by reflexion like the general names, nor by 
sensation like the common substances—was the grand realm 
of relation which combines the extreme surveys, and which 
gave the thinkers who came to compass it the appellation of 
Conceptualists. 

But what, then, was comparatively the importance of these 
several surveys, and the occasion of the conflicts which kept 
them quarrelling for those long centuries? 

The importance was in all of them the latitude of human 
knowledge. The criterion of this knowledge was by the first 
placed in the senses, with the faculty of imagination as the 
medium of embodiment; by the second, in the sentiments or 
‘rather the reflexion with its reaction through volition, in the 
shape of names or language; by the third, in the contexture 
of rational relations, thus evolved between the counter im- 
pressions of sense and sentiment. The main foundation in the 
foremost survey was external and physical nature. In the 
next it was the internal or moral nature of man himself. In 
the last, it reached the intermediate, complex, and solid 
nature which has its organ in the social system, and its 
operation in time or history—not in space nor in mere 
matter, like the two anterior views respectively. And the 
cause of these contentions, which continue even to this day to 
disorder the very sciences, was the monstrous absurdity of 
each of the schemes pretending to be the whole and exclusive 
truth; whereas this goal could even possibly have been 
attained but in the third system, and through the serial 
preparation and concurrence of the two preceding. Thus 
they would each pass its own fraction of a third part for the 
whole process, besides the still more grotesque oversight of 
all series and its progression. 

But how were processes so vital to the being or progress 
of society to be maintained amid their warring movements, in 
this organical juxtaposition? Why, solely and simply by the 
organs known as races. The operations of the animal body 
are conducted with a like economy, by dispensation of special 
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functions to a diversity of organs, of which each attends, me- 
chanically for the most part, but to its own, and yet all concur 
harmoniously in the main ends of the general system. They 
have, in fact, in physiology, been resolved to three general 
tissues, embracing all the other organs, great and small, of the 
whole system; and which tissues are called the cellular, the 
muscular, and nervous. And the analogues to these might be 
followed up into society. 

For example, if we take the entire expanse of human his- 
tory, its races may be set off loosely into three groups, or 
grades, corresponding respectively to the preceding princi- 
ples. Thus, the primary or Asiatic group are theosophic, 
pantheistic, or hold in some or other rudimental way to 
Realism. The African group, which in the scheme of civil- 
ization comprised with the Egyptians, the Semites, and the 
Hellens, were on the contrary mythological, that is, verbal, 
Nominalistic. In fine, the European group came to inaugurate 
Conceptualism, though of course in the generic measure, and at 
first by institution. It is the import of the great spiritual sys- 
tem of Christianity. 

So, to follow up the march from institution to philosophy, 
we must advance specifically into this supreme group of races 
which were to prosecute and to perfect upon the scale of Europe 
the general movement. They were, as stated, in order both of 
date and geography, the Roman or Italian, the Teutonic and 
the Celtic. We may now conceive the singular, though perhaps 
still unnoted, fact that the Realists, the Nominalists, and pre- 
eminently the Conceptualists, belonged respectively, so far 
as genuine in sect or blood, to these three races. A merely 
running verification can alone be here possible, selecting as 
test cases the most populariy famous. 

The generalizing and concrete Romans, already Realist in 
their heathenism, and who never came to separate the Chris- 
tian essences from the crude substances, re-established the 
Realism as the rule of their theology ; as to this day with them 
the Italian unity is the sum and substance of their nationality. 
Not a step in organization has been made by the Italian king- 
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dom, but the several constituent peoples cling to their old in- 
stitutions. The only exceptions might be finance, which, as a 
matter of simple quantity, is reduced into a semblance of sys- 
tem even in England; and the exclusion of the papacy as 
spiritual power from their Realist regimen. 

The Nominalist view was represented by the early heretics. 
They have accordingly all belonged to the African group of 
races; that is to say, Egyptian, or Semitic, or Greek, and who 
transmitted this part of protest to their western analogues the 
Teutons, in the latest and most fatal of those earlier errors 
which was Arianism, For this doctrine, in denying the divine 
essence of the Son, which was the import of his consubstanti- 
ality with the Father, did exactly as.the Nominalists thought 
and acted toward the Realists. The Son, as different in name, 
must differ likewise in nature. The speculation thus far kept 
the received platform of theology, and to have strayed from it 
to metaphysics was precisely here the heresy. Indeed, the 
import of this word itself is, hesttation at received opinion. 

But the procedure could attain philosophy in only the third 
stage, which would reconcile theology with free inquiry and 
personal conscience. This grand synthesis, vaguely outlined 
in the Asiatic group of races as by the Hindoo visionaries in 
their triune principle, and repeated at the corresponding close 
of the African with much less indistinctness in the triads of the 
Neoplatonists, must, with the Christian revelation of the great 
dcgma of the Trinity, have been resumed upon this positive 
basis in the guise of a new philosophy—to be inducted by the 
similarly third in order of the western races. This synthesis 
was Conceptualism; the philosophy, Scholasticism; and the 
founder of both was John Scotus Erigena. 

It must be evident that, in this body of philosophy, 
when it attained to system, if not rather to a sort of logic, 
the Celtic race would be the main occasion as well as agents 
of the controversies. For its mission of synthesis would in- 
cessantly conduct it to interfere by turns with the extreme 
surveys to be harmonized by it; resting upon Realism to co- 
erce Nominalism, and upon Nominalism to inflex Realism. 
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The corresponding races who, from their oppositely concrete 
purviews, could comprehend the contest but on the footing of 
theology—that is, of orthodoxy on the one side and heresy on 
the other—would merely react against their common assailant, 
and so make no substantial contribution to the system. If 
we add to these precautions a final mark for the respective 
doctrines, the reader will have ample means for verifying our 
indications, and through them for determining the precise 
position of Erigena, or of his race, which will be thus illus- 
trated both by anterior and posterior history. The marks 
are, then, that Realism places universality in substances, 
while Nominalism will allow it but in personal notions or their 
names, and Conceptualism recognizes it but in the rational 
essences, which are both notional and substantive, while inde- 
pendent both of mind and matter. 

According to the foremost of these tests, the Roman race 
does not offer one writer really native and original—from 
xcethius to Anselm, from St. Anselm to Acquinas, and from 
this doctor of the middle-ages to the late philosopher Geoberti 
—who was not in effect, if not profession also, a Realist. 
Only mongrels or imitators might appear to form exceptions. 
Thus Acquinas himself displayed some Nominalist leanings, 
from his servile adherence to Aristotelism; for the peripatetic 
school was the Greek prototype of this sect. On the other 
hand, St. Anselm, the classic type of Realism, sometimes 
pushes this impression to the verge of Nominalism; and this 
unconsciously or confusedly, For instance, in the celebrated 
contest with Roscellinus, he alludes to the persons of the 
Trinity in these terms: 

‘*Qui mundum * * * comprehendet quo modo plures person, qua- 
rum singula queeque est perfectus Deus, sunt Deus unus.” 


Now it is plain that the word “plurality” applies as nor- 
mally to two or four or any higher number as it would do to 
three, and so that the writer attached no value to this special 
limit. But it is also very certain that, as well in logic as in 
orthodoxy, the position can be tenable but of the number 
three alone. For the relations between three persons or sub- 
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stances compose an essence, a wnity in diversity, an indivisible 
trinity, as do likewise in bodies simply physical the three 
dimensions. For length without breadth, or either without 
solidity are known to be but fictions of the mathematicians. 
The moral is, then, that Anselm viewed the Deity not as an 
essence but merely as a substance, in due conformity with 
Realism, and that he fell toward Nominalism in confound- 
ing trinity with mere plurality. 

So the Teutons, down from their aggregate adoption of 
Arianism through the more conspicuous writers of all sueceed- 
ing ages—from Rabanus Morus who was contemporary with 
Erigena and Gotchalk, a fellow Saxon who was the victiin of 
his lash, along to Albertus Magnus, to William of Occam, 
to Luther, Locke, Leibnitz, and their followers—were all 
Nominalists. Opinions have been various as to certain of 
these cases; but the grounds of all such shiftings may be now 
reduced to rule; they will always be found in persons of 
mixed extraction or inferior calibre, who form the body of all 
sects, and take their sides from chance or interest. Even Al- 
bertus, for example, is sometimes classed as a Realist. But 
the appearance was a mere deference to his religious or Ro- 
mish order, and which he colored by substantializing Aristotle’s 
forms to the “second substances.” Thus the tendency with 
him had been to merge the substance in the form; the Real- 
ism of his Roman creed in the Nominalism of his Gothic 
origin. 

So, through a counter oscillation, Locke is sometimes 
called a Conceptualist. But he was merely prudent in his 
Nominalism, as in all things. He was cautioned by the natural 
consequences of the doctrine in Hobbes, who made virtue, 
vice, and truth, to be nothing but mere words. This strict 
consistency of ILobbes, Leibnitz described as plus quam 
Nominalis. “Not content,” he adds, “ with the rest of the 
Nominalists to reduce universals to names or words, Hobbes 
affirms that the truth itself of the things consists in the 
names, and what is more, depends upon the human will.” 
Horne Tooke derives the name itself from mere opinion, or 
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what men ¢ro, that is, opine or conjecture. Thus it was that 
Hobbes also made political and religious right to depend 
upon the absolute will of the personal sovereign, and all in 
due conformity with the Nominalist principle. But Locke 
was far too wise to run his tenets into this absurdity. He 
temporized or trimmed, as we saw Leibnitz do, and even 
Occam, and thereby verged to the middle ground, which the 
Scotch call their Conceptualism. 

Moreover, in fact, Locke’s Nominalist purity appears quite 
palpable. His “ideas” are no conceptions of essence or re- 
lation, but mere formations of the mind, and, as he calls 
them, “nominal essences”—a single phrase, whose incon- 
gruity avows the absurdity of the doctrine. Again, Locke 
says in terms: “It is plain that general and universal belong 
not to the real existence of things, but are the inventions 


and creatures of the understanding, made by it for its own 


3° x 


use, and concern only signs, whether words or ideas. 
Thus the ideas, with Locke, are also, like the words, but 
signs—not ascending to the dignity of conceptions; and due 
economy in the manufacture of both. And this is universally 
still the spirit of the race, with the practical reserve of what 
the English call their common sense. No doubt, a provi- 
dential check upon their personal idiosyneracy. 

In fine, the Conceptualism thus remains for the Celts. 
The mask established for this doctrine was to have the 
essence tor its object; not the sign as with Nominalism nor 
the substance as with Realism. But this was just the so 
called heresy of Berengarius of Tours, who was the first to 
declare himself a follower of Erigena. He placed the rea/ 
presence of Christ in the sacrament, not with the Realists in 
the substance, as the morsel of wafer, nor with the Nomi- 
nalists in the name given it, but effectually in the essence. 
“Tf you rave with Lafrane” (says he), “that the flesh and 
blood of Christ exist to sense (sensaliter) wpon the altar, you 
evidently set a snare for yourself; for he who thus affirms 





* Book iii., ch. 6. 
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their sensible presence, and denies at the same time that they 
can be seized by sense, must contend both against his own 
proposition and the conception of all who are not destitute of 
understanding.” Here was also a sample of the tactic, as 
above explained, to be employed by the Conceptualist race 
against the extreme doctrines. The writer’s own view of the 
eucharist is stated in the following terms : 

‘*Panem et vinum altaris post consecrationem esse corpus et sanguis 
Christi, quantum ad spiritualitatem vel rem sacramentum.” 

The vem was very possibly a purposed ambiguity, as con- 
sorting with the orthodox and Realistic notion; but more 
likely it was inability to designate the essence—the Latin 
idiom could never even naturalize this abstract term; and 
Berenger was stil! amid its second barbarism. It is accord- 
ingly recorded that he used indiscriminately the expressions 
res, substantia, and essentia; or, as its English version, thing, 
is said of matters abstract as well as physical. If he could 
but have explained that his meaning was the essence, and 
that essence is (pre-eminently in the Deity) the true reality, 
there could have been no valid objection to this use of vem, 
as it would signify the end or operation of the sacrament. 
Virgil does not mean by the phrase restituit rem, that Fabius 
restored the Roman republic, but its end or essence. It is 
what Scotus does himself in speaking of the sacrament— 
intellectualiter mente, non dente, comedimus—we partake ot 
it conceptually, or by mind, not by mouth. The Calvinists 
call it well enough the “symbolic presence.” 

So, again, with even Roscellinus, the so-called founder of 
the Nominalists , he was really a Conceptualist in the polem- 
ical disguise. It would be more correct to style him the 
subverter of Nominalism. A writer of the day describes him 
as non auctor sed autor; not the author or founder of the doe- 
trine, but the augmentor, that is, really the aggravator, the 


PP 


reducer to absurdity. And this he reached confessedly in the 
famous preter vocis flatus. 

In this misapplied synthesis of the Breton, Roscellinus, 
he became, of course, heretical, by the touchstone of the 
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Trinity. But he did so by applying, unconsciously perhaps, to 
the prevailing doctrine his own Conceptualist principle, which 
brings all theses to the test of consequence. He was forced, 
it is known, to declare the equally monstrous heresy of the 
existence of three “essences” in the Deity. But how com- 
pelled, if he were a Nominalist, since the persons would be then 
but names, and the heresy would devolve to the preter vocis 


jflatus ? Compelled, therefore, because the principle which 


he relied on was not names but essences. But, moreover, 
the materials of this subject in general, whether furnished by 
contemporary chroniclers or modern critics, must be largely 
unreliable, as uncontrolled by science or system. 

So, again, with the Celtic adversary of Roscellinus, William 
de Champeaux, the likewise preposterously supposed “ founder 
of Realism.” For Realism had been flourishing in mere discus- 
sion for ages previously, and he only systematized it by the new 
doctrine of Conceptualism. It was accordingly in this appli- 
cation that he came in conflict with Roscellinus, through the 
medium of a third and common principle, the essence, and 
which he too had trom Scotus, though he called it substance, with 
Rome herself. This is manifest from his habitual illustration 
of the “parts and whole,” as being inseparable mutually, which 
is the property of an essence; whereas, the substance and its 
parts are indefinitely separable. Gold, for instance, is as really 
gold in the smallest particle as in a mountain; while every 
atom that is detached from the mass must leave it less in 
substance. 

[t is the same with the common pupil of those famous 
rivals, Abelard, who came to combat doth his teachers from 
a riper view of the Celtic principle. Yet he, too, continues 
still in England to be ranked a Nominalist; and has, per 
contra, by his French countrymen been recently erected 
into, not merely a Conceptualist, but even the founder of that 
supreme survey. In this, however, they do him too much 
honor, as will soon appear. His general ability is also over- 
rated. He owes his fame, perhaps, as much to his “calami- 
ties” as to his capacities; and above both and all to having a 
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“ great nation behind him.” He fell, in short, into an Arian- 
ism almost as gross as the Gothic; and which is, perhaps, 
what the English critics have taken for his Nominalism. 

The next and greatest of the originative successors of Sco- 
tus was his compatriot and namesake, the famous Subtle Doe 
tor. In his case the Conceptualism becomes palpable and even 
precise. Acquinas and the Realists persisted to the last in 
the Greek dualism of matter and form as the respective princi- 
ples of generals and particulars. Albertus, as above intimated, 
went to transpose this succession. He taught, like a true 
Nominalist, that it was the matter which particularizes while 
the form is “substantial,” whence the vulgar illusion about 
his being a Realist, and the confusion in several others of the 
two doctrines interchangeably. When extremes could thus be 


jumbled, how look for rectitude in their gradations ! 


The oscillations from both those sides were put an end to 
by Duns Scotus, who interposed his celebrated system of /orm- 
alism between the matter and the form, which he termed 
Quiddity and Hacciety ; a nomenclature which is still laughed 
at by shoals of even the learned, whose stock of mind 
united has failed to fathom its shallowest depths. They have 
not yet come to distinguish the Formalities of Scotus from the 
forms ot Aristotle—formalitates from forme. See how 
Bacon, like an ingrained Nominalist, in his quasi-new philos- 
ophy, insists (and properly enough), upon the value of the 
Forms, but never once alludes to the Formalities. Yet the 
things were as distinct and opposite as the great planes of 
space and time, as shown by efas, superadded to the one name 
to form the other. Scotus, too, was then more recent, and 
among his popular titles was that of Master of Formalities— 
Magister Formalitatum ; as the Italian, Peter Lombard was 
styled Magister Sententiarum ; and the doctors of Nominal- 
ism might be dubbed Magistri Quodlibeturum. For their 
favorite form of composition they called Quod/ibete ; as this 
“ what-you-will” mode of writing is still the style of their 
newspaper literature. 1t was but normal, then, that even Bacon 
should take no notice of Scotus, and should ignore in specu- 
lation the plane of Time, which is Conceptualism. 
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The ensuing organ of the doctrine in progressive lineage 
was Descartes. We find a succinct sample in his famous 
Cogito, ergo sum, or demonstration of existence synthetically 
through conception; and in which he also manifestly was a 
follower of Erigena. In him, however, the succession may 
well have been unconscious, or only organical, unlike Bacon 
toward the other Scotus ; but that it was a fact will be reduced 
to demonstration. And the occasion will supply a practically 
famous summary of the three doctrines. 

The formula of Descartes alluded to related avowedly to 
the celebrated demonstration of the being of God, by Anselm ; 
for Anselm was a Roman saint and an English bishop, whereas 
Scotus Erigena was far enough from being either. Anselm was 
alsothe typeand champion of Realism. Hisquasi-demonstration 
was accordingly this: “ God is the greatest of all things im- 
aginable ; but this notion of itself must imply existence, as any 
thing supposed to contain it would be greater. But this would 
be a contradiction. Therefore, God exists.” What must be 
the condition of the science of logic and of its votaries, when 
such a jumble of assumptions could have travelled down to us 
as demonstration! The only point of any foree in the doubt- 
less pious reverie (for he tells us naively that he groped for it, 
through even hisdreaims), is the simple allusion to the line of 
contradiction ; which, besides, could demonstrate but indirectly 
and negatively, or ad absurdum. 

Decartes accordingly resumed the argument with large im- 
provement or elaboration ; but was as yet unable to maintain 
it against Gassendi. He needed the counter preparation of 
Nominalism to set against the Realism, and gauge his way 
up to Conceptualism. This was furnished soon after him 
by Kant, who refuted St. Anselm, like both a_ heretic 
and Nominalist, by pointing out that existence could be no 
accession, because no attribute; so that the conclusion was 
a begging of the question. This was true, although proved 
in the way of obscurum per obscurius. And, long before, 
Duns Scotus might have prompted the French philosopher. 


In fact, Scotus and his followers maintained constantly 
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against the Thomists—that is to say, the followers of his great 
rival, Thomas Acquinas—the invariability of this celebrated 
argument of Anselm. He notably advanced it by both a 
statement more concise, and a shifting of its basis from con- 
crete quantity to conception. ‘ God,” said he, “ is that which, 
thought or conceived without contradiction, nothing more or 
greater can be conceived without contradiction.”* The form 
cogito is worth noting as repeated by Descartes, and as de- 
scriptive (con-agitare) of the process of Conceptualism. As 
to the argument, it is perhaps a sort of contradiction to think 
or to conceive of any thing devoid of existence, since nothing 
van be thonght on without existing at least in thought. This, 
at all events, would be a Nominalist refutation of Anselm. 
Scotus elsewhere elevates the refutation to positive principle. 
“No quantity can be augmented with relation to an essence, 
for the essences of things consist in indivisibility.” 

Accordingly, what the Italian, Anselm, had in mind was, 
not at all the essence of the Deity, but the mere substance. 
A simpler refutation might, therefore, be as follows: “ Exist- 
ence, as anterior to all things, can prove nothing, but may 
itself be proved by all that follows from or rests upon it.” 
Thus, in logic, as we know, the genus is wholly impotent to 
prove its species, while the species, on the contrary, and even 
the difference, evince the genus. But existence is the most 
general, and so most impotent, of even genera. Accordingly, 
it must be assumed, until demonstrated by its consequents, or, 
rather, its constituents—that is, defined—not at all demon- 
strated. Anselm and all his echoes spoke de lana caprina. 
Thence the test of contradiction introduced by Duns Scotus. 
Thence the argument of Descartes, whether improved or 
original, to demonstrate his own existence, the famous Cogito, 
ergo sum, and which concludes back from the intellect to 
bare existence, not inversely. The latter was the course of 
Anselm, who proved existence by existence. 


* “*Deus est, quo cogitato sine contradictione, magis cogitari non 
potest sine contradictione.” 
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Now the famous reformation of this famous argument by 
Descartes is that which was presented in advance of both 
himself and Anselm, and in far higher perfection by Scotus 
Erigena. We cannot, on this merely incidental occasion, de- 
lay to note the singular profundities of the argument, and so 
will only append the text for the more studious of our 
readers.* For the multitude it will be best to add the com- 
ment of a French savant, who generously strips his own Des- 
cartes of this his proudest trophy : 

‘*Si donc il est glorieux d’avoir, au début de étude philosophique, 
découvert et parfaitement developpé la démonstration de Vexistence 
par la pensée, cette gloire appartient a Jean Scot-Erigéne.”-—M. Haureau. 
Histoire de la Scholastique, tom. i., p. 138. 

Moreover, Scotus has again the argument of Anselm 
almost in terms; only not as “ demonstration,” but correctly 
as definition—two processes as opposite to one another as the 
poles. Deus est, quad est qui plusquam esse,, est. Thus 
much for Seotus Erigena’s opposition to Realism, and his 
title to be ranked the veritable founder of Conceptualism. 

And yet Erigena is to this day accounted a rank Realist, a 
Platonist, an Alexandrian! Even the writer just cited is in- 
fected with these puerile prejudices; and the veil, though here 
and there removed by means of his own researches, is con- 
stantly relapsing, and never lets him see the full daylight. In 

* Nulla natura, sive rationalis est sive intellectualis, que ignorat se 
esse, Quanquam nesciat quid sit. Dum ergo dico intelligo me esse, nonne in 
hoc uno verbo—quod est intelligo—tria significo 4 se seperabilia? Nam 
et me esse, ct posse intelligere me esse, et intelligere demonstro. * * * 
Non enim intelligerem si non essem; neque si virtute intelligentie 
carerem; nec ulla virtus in me sitet; sed in operationem intelligendi 
prorumpeti. (De Div. Nat., lib. i., ch. 48.) Thus the supreme gra- 
dation expands into an operation, and so the light that demonstrates the 
mystic premises of Being and Power, as could be aptly shown in Scotus’s 
own conception of the Holy Trinity. The Father was evistence, the Son 
was power or causality, the Holy Spirit was operation, teleology, ration- 
ality. In passing off from either of the extreme Persons (or other 
premises) to supplement the other, and form the equipoise which is 


called essence, it breaks into the electric flame, which also is called 
Evidence. 
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order, then, to condense, let us select M. Haureau’s criticism. 
He is the latest set writer on the Scholastic system, and for 
these writings obtained the prize, and thus the sanction, of 
the French Academy. In erudition he takes rank among the 
foremost of that learned body. And for Seotus and _ his 
countrymen he has a rather rare esteem. He is, then, for all 
these reasons, the strongest sample of an upright adversary. 
And, in truth, we know of few others of the writers on the 
subject who would, even when unprejudiced, deserve at this 
day a serious notice. 

M. Haureau began to write with the popular notion about 
Scotus, that he was “a wild Realist, a mystic, an Alexan- 
drian,” and it was only from “curiosity” that he bethought 
him of examining. He looked into his writings, then, to 
observe if “this man was but a vulgar enthusiast.”—Un en- 
thousiuste vulgaire. Far otherwise, he proceeds, has our 
curiosity been stimulated when, on opening the treatise on 
the Division of Vatures (he renders the latter of these terms 
thus correctly), we saw the author disserting, with the most 
magistral assurance, on the problems whose profundity in- 
spired Porphyry with dismay, combating the Aristotelian 
solutions of Boethius, and at the outset of that controversy, 
which was destined to agitate the scholastic world through 
the course of the middle-ages, compromise the Realistic doc- 
trine by exhausting the system. But this itself should 
have suggested that Scotus passed to something higher. 
Then he equally “ pronounces the last word” of Nominalism. 
For example, a contemporary speaks of Roscellinus as a 
follower of the philosopher (sopAista) named John (Scotus), 
qui eandem artem sophisticam vocalem esse deseruit. 
Philosophy was then called sophistry by the adherents of the 
church, and the Nominalist form of it had not yet received a 
fixed title. No'doubt Erigena did appear to the rude vision of 
his day to espouse this vocabular sophistry, as he also did the 
Realistic. Nor could they ask themselves if it were possible 
for the same mind to pass to contraries without traversing, in 
conception at least, the intermediate space. But it was that 
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the “ last word ” with him, in both of those extreme surveys, 
must be, too, the #rst in that which was to surmount and 
combine them. A common mason, to spring the arch, must 
proceed alternately from both abutments. 

Of this, however, M. Hanreau appears to have seen 
nothing ; so he proceeds to convict Scotus of Realism. Not 
finding colorable means in either his language or teachings, 


he takes the course of representing him a foe to logic 


and to Nominalism—things united as well in science as in 
politics and religion, in the opinions of what may be styled 
the Orleanist class of French savants. Occam and other 
Nominalists wrote what were called logies, but they were 
merely dialectics, or, on the part of bare discussion, the use, 
in short, of names or language, as in Hobbe’s Ready Reckon- 
ing. “Logica, sive Computatio” is the naive title of this 
philosopher, and his “ Logic” is a type or model of the 
Nominalist species. This sect, however, as it got also in, saw 
the title of “sophistical” was credited for logic by the igno- 
rance of the times, and especially in contrast with its heavy 
rivals of Realism. The logie proper, or pre-eminent of method 
or co-ordination, could, of course, come into view but with 
the fullness of Conceptualism. It is that of which the 
French assign the origin to their Descartes. 

Sut yet the class of Frenchmen, to whom M. Hanreau 
holds in doctrine, keep repeating at the same time this tradi- 
tion of the middle-ages, with respect to an alliance between 
logic and Nominalism. Both these things (says M. Haureau) 
are so revolting to Scotus : 

‘*Tellement révolte Jean Scot, qu’ il retranche du nombre des sci: nces 
celle qui traite de la methode et des formes du langage—la DIALECTIQUE 
et la rhétorique.” 

Here we see the dialectic is made convertible with general 
method, which is quite as if the minor premise should be 
taken for the whole syllogism. Accordingly, the principal 
treatise of this Scotus, and which proves him the founder of 
Conceptualism, is less a philosophy, as before observed, than 
itis a method. Nothing would be easier than to prove this 
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position in form. The very title of the work—De Divisione 
Nature—and which was given to it by modern ignorance for 
want of secing its correct object, meant the division of all 
things into their natures or species. So he wrote himself in 
Greek zept Svéewy uepiopov ; the Realistic Latin idiom not 
admitting the form “ Natures.” Yet this refinement was 
again ascribed to vanity in Scotus, or making parade of his 
Greek learning by the same blockheadism ! 

This division of the universe into three exhaustive species 
he, in the next place, traverses with a tissue of five modes, as 
he calls what in reality are the Quingue Voces or Universals. 
And this woof and web he follows down through the process 
of the creation respectively in the five books that constitute 
the treatise. The scientific purity of the exposition is no 
doubt blurred by much citation of the Scriptures, the Fathers, 
aud the like, as the grappling-liooks thrown out to seize some 
anchorage in his rude age, and what his adversaries always 
charged him with neglecting and despising. But, due allow- 
ance being made for these things, we cannot hesitate to say, 
that his treatise is the only book of regular method through- 
out those ages, or even to the present day, upon Christian 
philosophy. 

Accordingly Erigena, so far from being averse to method, 
treats the mere art or part of it called dialectic with constant 
respect. The following samples may be cited from a number 
of others, which occur within the space of a few chapters in 
the first book: “ Logic is the sevence of correct reasoning— 
bene disputandi scientia, Logic is the diligent and investiga- 
tive discipline of all the general and rational conceptions of the 
mind.” Speaking of the categories, he remarks: “ Especially 
since that part. of philosophy (?. e., logic) is conversant with 
the division of them into genera, down from the most general 
to the most special; and again, the collection or synthesis of 
them backward, along from the most specific upward to the 
most general.” Again: “ Logic (dialectica,for Scotus too does 
not distinguish them) is that of which it is the province in all 
objects of the intellect to divide, to conjoin, and to discriminate 
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their specific natures, and distribute them respectively into 
their proper places.” Yet this is the man who, M. Haureau 
tells us, abhorred logic, and ostracised all method from the do- 
main of the sciences! And this, moreover, because he really 
did revolt at Nominalism! Why, the exclusion would, on the 
contrary, be the consequences of this doctrine. 

But, above all, the text of Scotus makes no mention at all 
of either method or dialectic, but only grammar—gram- 
maticam—which is akin to Nominalism. M. Haureau was 
deluded into taking it for dialecticam, in his distress for an 
argument to prove that Scotus hated logic, and did so for the 
reason that he was a rank Realist! Even the rhetorie, which 
is coupled by him not with logic but with grammar, Scotus 
will not allow to be a thing of mere words. For, says he, as 
to the topics or commonplaces used in rhetoric, which do 
indeed fall under the laws of objective nature, they are 
borrowed by it from the domain “—of what? of logie or 
dialectic ! ” * 

Here we have the part of logic made so rich in nature and 
positive science that these qualities are filehed from it by the 
topics of rhetoric! And why, asks Scotus, class this rhetoric 
and grammar with the arts and sciences, if they be nothing 
more than instruments or verbal contrivances? I see no 
other reason for it (he replies to his own question) than that 
they always wait upon, and cling to the skirts, as it were, of 
the great mother of the sciences, which is logic.t There is, 
then, the ¢éméraire contempteur de la logique, as it suits 
M. Haureau to represent Erigena! 

We abstain from all comment on the foregoing exposures 
of this most candid as well as capable of the critics of Scotus, 
and only cite an opposite opinion of his reach in method, 
from critics who imagined it to verge upon the diabolical. 


* ‘*Nam dum rhetorica de communibus locis, qui ad naturam rerum 
pertinent, tractare nititur, non suas, sed dialecticas arrifit partes.”— 
Lib., v. 4. 

+ ‘* Non alium ab causam video, preter quod matris artium, ques et 
dialectica, semper adhereant.” 
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Thus the Port-royalist, Nicole, speaking of his famous tract 
on the subject of the eucharist, says of his seeming contradic- 
tions : 

‘* Mais il ne faut pas croire que ces contradictions de Jean Scot part 
Wun esprit confus et embrouillé. Quand il veut, il exprime trés-nette- 
ment ses pensées, et se soutient tant que bon lui semble, sans se contre- 
dire. Ce ne sont (les contradictions ) que des stratag?mes d’un philoso- 
phe plus payen que Chrétien, qui voudrais donner cours a ses fantaisies, 
et les faire recevoir de ceux a qui elles agréent, sans se mettre en dan- 
ger d’attirer sur soi les justes censures des personnes savantes, qu’il pre- 
voit ne devoir pas les approuver.” 

This is the ascetic and orthodox conceit of Scotus. So that, 
considering the real contradictions respecting him, we come 
to comprehend the pertinence and spirit of a quaint reflection, 
which he is led himself to utter at the close of one of his 
books: 


‘* Adversus stultitiam pugnare nihil est laboriosius; nulla enim aucto- 
ritate vinci fatetur; nulla ratione sua detur.” 

But M. Haureau’s notion of the theme itself of scholas- 
ticism, and presumably that also of the learned body who 
could “crown” him for it, was (to speak quite frankly, and 
in fine) but rndimental ; and, as to the works of Scotus, not a 
man among them had ever read them. Thus M. Haureau 
begins the thesis which became his book with this position : 

‘*Le Realisme, le Nominalisme, le Conceptualisme; voila les trois 
systémes principaux professées dans !’école de Paris du huitiéme au 
quinziéme siécle.” 

This is quite correct, and especially as to locality, for it 
was only in France or Paris that Conceptualism was ever 
agitated. It was planted in this very school of Paris by 
Erigena, and with the distinct designation of a third and the 
supreme doctrine. M. Haureau repeats this formula at the 
close of his treatise. But, throughout the long interval of 
his two portly volumes, tliere is not a sentence, we believe, 
about Conceptualism. The writers thought by him to lean 
that way are termed Vominalistes eclairés, of whom Occam 
and his train of veritable mystics are Haureau’s model. And 
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the secret of this queer omission and of most of the other 
blunders is left out by M. Haureau himself toward the end, 
in this disclosure of the philosophy at present reigning in the 
same Paris: “There are,” says he, “but ¢wo schools of phi- 
losophy; one upon whose porch is inscribed the divine name 
of Plato; the other, which proclaims Aristotle as its master. 
From these spring respectively Realism and Nominalism. It 
is the history of philosophy in all times.” Thus, Christian- 
ity, the middle-ages, the three great European races, with the 
Scholastic and the modern elaborations, have added nothing; 
and the French Institute is lineal heir to the Lyceum and the 
Academy. 

This apology for M. Haureau may be still more damaging 
than the impeachment. Another Frenchman, however, has es- 
caped this hoary dualism M. Simon, in his History of the 
Alexandrine School, has at the close this profoundly just and 
nearly exact summary: 

‘Mais ils (les Alexandrins) out du moins le mérite d’avoir définit- 
ivement classé le dualisme de la philosophie, et d’avoir entrevu le véritable 
rapport de la virtualité et de la force avec la détermination actuelle; et 
par conséquent de l’individu avec les Universaux.” 

The virtuality of potency is the principle of Realism ; the 
force is, on the contrary, the human principle of Nominalism ; 
the relation of both those extreme agencies combined in the 
composition of individuals is the complex object of Concep- 
tualism. 

The nascent gleam of this concluding and mediatorial sur- 
vey was just the vision which the Alexandrians were groping 
vaguely to seize, but which was positively inaccessible to the 
Greco-Semite intellect, and which gave to Erigena the stupid 
reproach of being oue of them. They did, however, by their 


semi-religious machinery of triads and enneads, do much to 
shake the old enclosure of the heathen dualism. But so far 
from being expelled definitively, as M. Simon fancies, we just 
observed it in full vigor with his own erudite fraternity, as an 
avowed inheritance of Realism and Nominalism. For these 
were but the repetition of it by the [talian and the Gothic races, 
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who throughout the middle-ages maintained successively the 
social leadership; maintained it on the one part by the virtu- 
ality of the church, and on the side of the Teutons by the force 
of the State; and thus subjected or kept at bay the nascent 
organ of the third system, which was finally to link the 
extremes and wed theology to philosophy. And thus are we 
once more conducted to the grand mission of Erigena; to the 
source of the crude illusions about his Alexandrine mimicry ; 
and to the causes why his mission is imagined to have long 
failed, whereas it has been in reality the fruitful mother of 
modern science. 

Though M. Haureau does not see this lineage, he yet ad- 
mires Erigena, and gives him a quite different, but, as he 
thinks, a glorious progeny. ‘ But” (exclaims he) “with what 
astonishment, let us even say respect” (by Academic condescen- 
sion), must we not be impressed on beholding the figure of this 
great doctor, who will cause such agitation in the church and 
the schools ; who will sow the whirlwind and reap the storm, 
but will be of a temper to bear and brave it all; who will leave 
no direct heir of his doctrine; but who, at least, will have 
the glory of having heralded and led the way for Tordano 
Bruno, Vanini, Spinoza, the most daring dogicians that 
have ever sauntered underneath the plain-tree groves of the 
Academy.” 

What a medley of incongruities are here thrown together. 
If Spinoza and the others had been eminent as logicians, where 
would thus have been the mark of their lineage from Scotus, 
whom this writer had himself called a “ rash despiser of logic.” 
Again, the Platonic Academy seems better known to poster- 
itv for dreamers or idealists than for daring logicians. But, 
above all, if the men here mentioned were undoubtedly dar- 
ing, it was precisely because they were not really great logi- 
cians. They had just enough of logic for the simple processes 
of mathematics ; and, adventuring with this slim stock into the 
moral and social order, degraded this into their own quanti- 
tative pantheism or materialism. A great logician never goes 
to knock his head against a stone wall. He knows what con- 
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clusion the given premises will afford him. He does not, like 
the other great Italian, Galileo, deny them aloud, and repeat 
them sneakingly in petto. He is able to modify to the calibre 
of his antagonist. or, if this be not possible, to hold his tongue 
before such people. It is, in fact, the counsel of Aristotle him- 
self. It was just the tactic we heard Nicole stigmatize in Eri- 
vena, With whom these people could accordingly not have had 
the least affinity. Not one of them has, probably, ever made 
allusion to him. 

No, the progeny of Scotus was not Bruno nor Spinoza; 
nor was it even Kant or Hegel, as claimed by some Ger- 
man critics. [t was only for a long time humbler, and took 
successively a double course, in conformity with the religious 
and theological factors of his philosophy. At first, and in the 
religious line, it was the long-train of “heretics,” from 
Berengarians, extreme Scholastics, Albigenses, to Calvin- 
ists. In the logical suecession, the most prominent of the 
stages may be noted first in Abelard, with his Conceptualist 
tentatives, and his two teachers, who had reduced for him the 
extreme doctrines to absurdity; then, pre-eminently, throngh 
a countryman of Erigena, the Subtle Doctor with the 
Franciscan Order, who assumed his name and maintained 
his doctrine; in the next place, through Descartes, as a great 
methodical reformer; and finally, for the present, the late 
Comte and his positivism—of which system, indeed, Scotus 
proclaimed the exact principles, and which, as fonnded upon 
relativity, must be » form of Conceptualism. 

It is, indeed, this double course that has deluded the critics, 
and is echoed still by M. Haureau, about Scotus having left no 
followers. Thus the thoughtful Auguste Schlegel lamented that 
the middle-ages had not followed Erigena, instead of Anselm 
and St. Bernard. But the lament was as groundless in princi- 
ple as in effect. It was idle to suppose that Nature, on the 


vast scale of European history, could be shunted off her track, 
like a modern rail-ear, by chance or choice ; and it was pur- 
blind not to note that, whereas Anselm and Bernard have 
been receding into pious seclusion with the progress of civili- 
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zation, the fame and works of Scotus have been ascending in 
the reverse ratio. It is, then, Scotus who had the real fol- 
lowing and the true future. But this was naturally long dis- 
sembled by the double ramification, from those who never 
comprehended either Scotus or Scholasticism. 


Arr. Il.—1. History of Russia, from the Foundation of the 
Monarchy by Ruric to the Accession of Catherine II. By W. 
Tooke, F.R. 8S. 2 vols., 8vo. London. 1800. 

2. Histoire de Empire de la Russie. Par M. Karamzin. Traduit 
par MM. Sr. Tueron et Jaurrret. 11 vols. Paris. 1814- 
1826. 

3. History of the Russian Empire. By PoLEwoy. 


4. Insurrection in Poland. By GNorowski. 1830. 


on 


Travels in Various Countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa. By 
E. D. Cuarke. 11 vols., 8vo. London. 1811-1824. 


6. Pien Ukrainskie wydane. Pwer P. Maxymowicza v Moskwik. 
1834. (Songs of Ukraine, published by Maxymowicx, at Mos- 
cow. 1834.) 


Tue vast steppe which extends from the Dnieper to the Don 
(the Tanais, to whose icy waters Horace compares his cold 
mistress) has been, from the earliest periods of which we have 
any account, the resort of nomadic and predatory tribes. 
Here in classic ages roamed the Scythian, whose name among 
the Greeks was synonymous with rapine and bloodshed. 
Hither subsequently came the Sarmatian, the Ostrogoth, the 
Hun, and the Polotzky; and here in the middle-ages arose a 
powerful confederacy of warlike men, who entered the coun- 
trv, hunted fugitives in search of life and liberty, but gradu- 
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ally increasing in numbers, and becoming cognizant of their 
own strength, were at first the scourge, and afterward the 
bulwark, of the nations of eastern Europe. 

Who were the Cossacks that, alternately subjects of Rus- 
sia and of Poland, preserved a nationality separate and dis- 
tinct from either, is a question on which much research has 
been exhausted, without arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. 
Their own traditions carry them back far into the mists of 
antiquity; yet it is certain that their name does not appear in 
history until the fifteenth century, and that the few travellers 
whose journeys through Russia and Poland have come down 
to us from an earlier period make no mention of them. Cer- 
tain similarities of name, and peculiarities of costume and 
manners, have induced some antiquaries to attribute to them 
an origin purely Oriental, though the first positive accounts 
that we have of them find them on the banks of the Dnieper. 
Their name, Aosak, which denotes in some of the Eastern lan- 
guages a freebooter, and in others a light-armed horseman, 
has been received as proof of their Oriental extraction; but it 
is at least equally probable that the signitication of the word 
in those languages arises from the fact that the nations of the 
Kast had so constantly suffered from the inroads of the Cos- 
sack warriors that the name of Cossack became among them 
synonymous with a predatory chieftain; while the remoter 
nations, who had experienced fewer of their raids, but  re- 
marked their customary mode of warfare, applied the name 
of the only light cavalry whom they knew to denote the entire 
class. Constantine Porphorygenitus speaks in his writings of 
a country named Casachia, which is evidently the modern 
Circassia. “Beyond the Papagian country,” he says, “is the 
country called Casachia, but beyond Casachia are the Cau- 
casian mountains.” * 

Many antiquaries have concluded from this passage that 
the, Cossacks originally emigrated from Circassia, and derived 
their name from its ancient title; and their theory is, to a 


* Constantinus de Administrand. Imp. cap. xliii., p- 133, Lugd. 
Bat., 1611. 
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certain extent, supported by the fact that among the Cossacks 
of the Don there is an undoubted Circassian element, and that 
the name of their ancient capital, Tscherkask, denotes in 
their language the small village of the Circassians.* What 
militates, however, strongly against this supposition is the fact 
that the Cossacks, when first mentioned as a separate race, 
were found, not on the banks of the Don, but of the Dnieper, 
and that their first known migrations are from the west to the 
vast. The name of Casaria is given by W. de Rubruquis, a 
missionary who journeyed through that region in the thirteenth 
century to the country on the borders of the Dnieper,t and 
Russian history speaks of a people called the Kozares,{ who 
migrated from the shores of the Caspian and the sides of the 
Caucasus, and occupied the region along the coast of the Black 
Sea. This people appear to have overrun the steppe, and ren- 
dered Kioff itself tributary ; but they were defeated by the 
Russian Emperor Sviatoslof in the tenth century, and their 
existence as a nation annihilated. Whether the Cossacks, 
who, dwelling on the northern shores of the Dnieper, were 
driven by the Tartars to its southern bank, and thence ex- 
pelled by the Lithuanians to the extremities of the steppe be- 
tween the Dnieper and the Don, were the remnants of the 
lost race, is a question which history as yet has been unable to 
solve || All that we know with certainty is that, in the course 





* Clarke’s Trave/s in Russia, p. 371. +t Hakluyt, vol. i., p. 80. 

t ‘Les Khozars ou Khazars, peuples de méme origine que les Tures, 
habitaient depuis fort longtemps les cétes occidentales de la mer Cas- 
pienne—et soumettaient a leurs armes tout le pays, depuis l’°embouchure 
du Volga jusqu’a la mer d’Azof. Vers la fin du septitme siécle, ou au 
commencement du huitiéme, ils portaient leurs armes sur les rives du 
Dniéper.”—Karamzin, vol. i., pp. 48, 49. Les Khozars construisaient sur 
les bords du Don, ow sont maintenant les Cosaques, la forteresse de Saikel. 
Tb., vol. i., p. 51. 

§ Tooke’s History of Russia, p. 33 ; note, ib., p. 174. 

Byzantine Ilistory, pp. 71, 72. 


| Tooke speaks (vol. i., p. 121) of a nation called the Kosages who 


dwelt on the Sea of Azof, and also on the Dnieper, and were subjugated 
by Russia in 1022—but he gives no authority for this statement. 
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of ages, a large nomadic race had grown up on the borders of 
these two rivers; a people of predatory habits, whose home oc- 
cupations were hunting and fishing ; a people without distine- 
tion of rank, governed by their own laws, and recognizing 
only their own elected chief or hetman. It is in this condition 
that we find the first definite accounts of them in history. 

It is not, however, probable that the Cossacks owe their 
origin exclusively to either an Asiatic or a Russian source. 
Their stivps may undoubtedly be sought among the nomadic 
tribes of Sclavonians who, in the earliest accounts that we 
possess, traversed the region of the Dnieper—tribes whose 
germ was the aboriginal race of Scythians, who roamed the 
borders of the Borysthenes (now the Dnieper), and comming- 
ling with the various nations by whom they were successively 
over-run, received an infusion of the blood of Western Eu- 
rope trom the Ostrogoths, and an Asiatic element from the 
Sarmatians, or children of the Medes (Sar in the Oriental lan- 
guages being the mark of descent), who emigrated from Me- 
dia, and passing through the defile of Caucasus, settled on 
the banks of the Tanais or Don.* These tribes, gradually 
coalescing, formed the race known in medieval history as 
the Sclavi or Sclaves. 

In the fourth century, a horde of these Sclaves founded a 
colony on the eastern bank of the Dnieper, of which the cap- 
ital was Kioff; while another, penetrating farther north, 
erected the city of Novgorod. While the former colony were 
content to develop the resources of the fertile region which 
they occupied, the latter were seized with a thirst for dominion, 
and extended their conquests until they reached the shores of 
the Baltic. As they advanced northward, they provoked the 
hostility of the Scandinavian tribes, who were not only pirates 
and sea-kings but mighty men of war. Engaged in conflict 
with some of these rude nations, they applied to a tribe called 
the Varages, probably of Norse extraction, for assistance, off- 
ering them favorable terms of alliance. But these allies 





* Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii., p. 155.—Ed. Wetstein. 
+ Tooke’s History of Russia, vol. i., pp. 137-145. 
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eventually proved their most deadly enemies. Ere long, dis- 
covering the advantages possessed by the country around Nov- 
gorod over their own bleak and inhospitable shores, a vast 
horde of these barbarians, headed by Ruric the Red and his 
two brothers, invaded the territory of their former allies and 
reduced it to submission.* 

The conqueror was proclaimed king in Novgorod, but, 
before he could extend his conquests, he died, leaving his 
infant son Ivor heir to his kingdom. Oleg, the bold and 
crafty uncle of the new king, resolved to add Kioff to his 
nephew’s dominions. Having advanced down the Dnieper 
to within a short distance of the capital, he sent messages to 
Oskhold and Dir, the chiefs of the Kievians, in which, con- 
cealing his name and quality, and representing himself as a 
merchant en route for Constantinople on business of impor- 
tance, he requested permission to pass through their dominions. 
This request, having been readily granted, was followed by 
an invitation to the chiefs to visit Oleg at his ships, he pre- 
tending that indisposition prevented him from paying his 
respects in person. The confiding chieftains accepted the 
invitation, and visited the ships of Oleg, accompanied by only 
their ordinary attendants. But, no sooner had they arrived 
at the vessels, than the Varasgian soldiers, starting from their 
places of concealment in the boats, encompassed them on all 
sides ; while Oleg, taking in his arms the infant Ivor, uttered 
in a voice of thunder: “ You are neither princes nor sons of 
princes; behold the son of Ruric!” At these words 
soldiers seized the chieftains and murdered them 
presence of Ivor. f 


the 
in the 


This coup rendered the Scandinavians masters of the entire 
territory which had been colonized by the Sclavi; but the 
latter, a brave and not a servile race, again and again broke 





* Karamzin, vol. i., p. 37. 


t Tooke’s Iistory of Russia, vol. i., pp. 147, 148; Karamzin, vol. i., 
p- 154. Nestor tells us that Oskhold and Dir were themselves Scandi- 
navians who had taken Kioff from the Kozares. 


Karamzin, vol. i., p. 
146. 
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out into rebellion against their conquerors. These rebellions, 
however, were uniformly unsuccessful; and multitudes of the 
Sclaves, unable to bear the Scandinavian yoke, returned to 
the haunts of their ancestors beyond the Dnieper, and resumed 
their ancient nomadic and predatory habits.* 

The Russian empire, consolidated under Ivor into one 
dominion, for a while increased in strength and importance ; 
but, as union had rendered it strong, division was to ensure its 
downfall. After the twelve sons of Vladimir, a descendant of 
Ivor, had divided the hereditary empire into as many grand- 
duchies as there were heirs to possess them, feuds began to 
arise between duchy and duchy, feuds in which, whether 
victors or vanquished, misery awaited the agricultural popula- 
tion.f The dukes and their lieutenants occupied small 
fortified boroughs called grod ; the peasantry in like manner 
collected in grodek or small villages where they lived. But 
these were without protection against incursions from neigh- 
boring duchies; and many a peasant, on returning at night 
from the grod whither he had carried the fruit of his toil to 
traffic for money or necessaries, found his hut in ashes and his 
family destroyed.{ Ere long, the peasantry became disheart- 
ened, agriculture was neglected, and they all took refuge in 
the grod, whence they dared not emerge unless to follow some 
predatory expedition against the people of a neighboring 
duchy. In this manner, unsettled and predatory habits be- 
came familiar to most of the natives of Southern Russia. 


* Tooke’s History of Russia passim—Karamzin, vol. i., p. 158. 

t Tooke’s Iistory of Russia, pp. 213-237. 

t Polewoy’s Llistory of the Russian Empire. 

‘* Les villes sont désertes” dit Nestor, ‘‘on voit partout les villages 
en feu, les églises, les maisons, les granges reduites en monceaux de 
cendres oi les citoyens expirent sous le feu des humains ou attendent 
la mort avec effroi. On n’apercut plus dans nos prairies ni chevaux ni 
bétail; les champs sont couverts d’herbe, et les bétes féroces peuplent 
aujourd'hui les mémes lieux habités naguére par les Chrétiens.””—Karam- 
zin, vol. ii., p. 135. 


¢ Tooke’s History of Russia, vol. i., p. 238. 
Polewoy’s Llistory of the Russian Empire. 
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The adjacent nations were not slow to take advantage 
of the intestine discords of this once formidable empire, and 
in time the Tartars of Central Asia poured into the dis- 
tracted country and reduced the whole to subjection.* For 
two centuries Russia remained under the dominion of the 
Golden Horde, their own sovereigns holding the sceptre only 
by appointment of their Asiatic conquerors. In the north of 
the empire, where the tyranny of the Tartars was more lightly 
felt, the people were contented to remain in their grod, pay- 
ing the tribute and submitting to the exactions of their op- 
pressors. But, in the steppe between the Dnieper and the 
Don, the people were differently constituted. The oppres- 
sions of Tartars weighed down their daily life; the nomadic 
und predatory instincts of their forefathers had been devel- 
oped in them by the disordered life among the duchies; and, 
escaping from their persecutors to the banks of the Dnieper, 
they took refuge on its southern shores.¢ This is the first 
mention, eo nomine, made by history of the Cossacks—a tribe 
probably of Selavic, possibly of Eastern origin, who, having at 
first taken refuge from the Tartars on the northern bank of the 
Dnieper, were compelled by their invaders to escape into the 
wild regions farther south. Here they found wanderers like 
themselves; roving tribes who had fled from the early Scandi- 


Karamzin, vol. iii., ch. viii., p. 274, e¢ seq. 
Tooke’s History of Russia, vol. ii. 

t Gnorowski’s Jnsurrection of Poland. 

{ Tout porte a croire qu’on les connaissaient en Russie avant méme 
Vinvasion des Bati, et qu’on ainsi designait les Torques et les Bérendins 
habitant les bords du Dniéper, au dessous de Kief. C’est la que nous 
trouvons aussi la premiére demeure des Cosaques de la petite Russie. 
Tout semble indiquer que les Torques et les Bérendins, appelés alors 
Tcherkass, portaient aussi ie nom des Cosaques; que pour se soustraire 
du joug des Moguls et Lithuaniens, plusieurs d’entre eux vivaient libres 
et indépendans, dans iles du Dniéper, entourés de rochers et de marais 
impracticables, qui s’attiraient aupres d’eux un grand nombre de Russes 
fuyant Vesclavage, et bientot se confondaient avec eux pour ne plus for- 
mer, sous le nom de Cosaques, qu’un seul peuple.—Karamzin, vol. v., 
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navian invaders. With these they coalesced and formed a spe- 
cies of military democracy.* Their communities were scattered 
villages called grodzinsko ; their dwellings, a few poor huts 
built of clay. “ Let the flames of invasion,” they cried, “ consume 
our huts; in a week we shall plant new hedges, fill them up with 
earth, cover their tops with reeds, and a new grodzinsko will 
arise. Sooner will the foe be wearied with the destruction of 
our wretched abodes than we of their erection.” ft 

These wretched but undaunted fugitives were not destined 
to remain permanently in the refuge that they had chosen. 
When Osgard, Grand Duke of Lithuania, drove back the 
Tartars from the banks of the Dnieper, the Cossack fugitives 
were banished with them.{ Two corners of land remained at 
the southern extremity of the steppe—the porogues, or almost 
inaccessible islands at the mouth of the Dnieper, and the tract 
beyond the Don in the neighborhood of the Sea of Azof. 
Those tracts of land formed the cradle of the Cossacks—those 
who were called the Zaporogues (dwellers beyond the Islands) 
—and the Cossacks of the Don. Here, their numbers were 
reinforced by fugitives from many nations; this was especially 
the case among the Cossacks of the Don, who not only 
received into their number multitudes of fugitive Tartars, but 
absorbed into themselves a race of Circassians who had fled 
from the Tartar invasion, and whom they found established in 
the tract which they had chosen for a refuge.g The Zapo- 
rogues, on the other hand, were reinforced by numbers of 
Poles and Lithuanians, fugitives from justice, or others to 


* Polewoy’s Llistory of the Russian Hmpire. 

+ An anonymous Cossack historian, cited Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. 26. 

{ Tooke’s History of Russia, vol. ii., p. 19. 

§ There can be no doubt that the Circassians migrated to the shores 
of the Don at a period far anterior to the arrival of the fugitives from the 
west. The Circassian element is at the present day strongly perceptible 
in the Cossacks of the Don, in their personal beauty, their valor, 
and love of an active and military life.—See Clarke’s 77ravels, vol. i., pp. 





371-380.—Karamzin’s Histoire de l’empire de la Russie, vol. viii., p. 127. 
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whose lawless nature the nomadic life of the Cossack seemed 
preferable to all others.* 

The necessity of flight in order to preserve life had 
taught the Cossacks activity and endurance. With the sense 
of security which grew up in their new and almost inaccessi- 
ble habitations arose the desire of vengeance on those who 
had oppressed them. From the fugitive, the Cossack became 
the pursuer. No town or village was safe from his rage; 
and the peaceful habitations along the banks of the Danube, 
the Bog, and the Dniester, were constantly sacked and burned 
by these wild horsemen, who, swarming from unknown 
regions, plundered the wretched inhabitants, and disappeared 
into their own fastnesses ere forces could be assembled to 
resist them. 

The Zaporogues before long lost almost every trace of civ- 
ilization, and became a mere race of freebooters, whose sole 
occupation was war and plunder. So averse were they to 
the very form of civilized life that the domestic ties were 
abolished among them. No woman was allowed within their 
borders. They recruited their population from females on the 
other side of the river, taking the male children into their own 
ranks as soon as they could go alone, and leaving the daugh- 
ters with their mothers. Ifa Zaporogue married, he was ban- 
ished from the stanitza or principal community on the islands, 
and obliged to live with his wife on the other side of the 
river. By degrees, in this manner, a settlement of married 
Cossacks grew up, allied with the Zaporogues, but forming a 
distinct community. These married Cossacks were distin- 
guished from the Zaporogues by the name of Cossacks of the 
Ukraine.t 

Although both the Zaporogues and Ukrainean Cossacks 





* Gnorowski. 


+ The sicza (stanitza) was a heap of houses and huts surrounded by 
a wall of earth. There every thing was in common. When a new year 
came, the ataman of the Zaporogues used to put to them these ques- 
tions: ‘‘ My brave fellows, you must cast lots as to where each division 
is to fish. Perhaps you may like to choose a new ataman!” ‘‘ No,” 
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lived but for war and rapine, and observed nu laws except 
such customs as were established by necessity,* they were, 
at least nominally, Christians. Priests of the Greek church 
resided among them, and, although they paid little atten- 
tion to its teachings, they maintained a superstitious reverence 
tor its priesthood and a bigoted attachment to its communion. 
This attachment, it will be seen, was the cause of their ulti- 
mate absorption by the Russian empire. 

The Cossacks of the Don, although more Asiatic in their 
composition, were much further removed from barbarism than 
their brethren of the Ukraine. They pushed their conquests 
nearly to the mouth of the Don, and built a city on some of 
its islands.t This city, Tscherkask, has been aptly described 
as a sort of Tartar Venice. Its houses stood on piles driven 
into the river, and were connected by wooden bridges, which, 
during the annual overflow of the Don, were their only modes 
of communication. Around the city grew up many of the 
appliances of civilization. In later ages it possessed churches 
richly adorned with precious metals and gems, a theatre, and 
schools where languages and sciences were taught.{ The Cos- 
suck, enriched with the spoils of his many forays, developed a 
taste for luxury and refinement. Even in the wild steppes, 
which he now roamed as a free man, the Cossack of the Don 
developed the arts of peace as well as war. Villages arose 
along the banks of the rivers, where the inhabitants devoted 
themselves to cattle-breeding and fishing. The family tie was 
recognized, and the rights of property among themselves 
strictly respected. Yet was the Cossack of the Don essen- 





replied they, ‘‘thou art good. Command one more year, and let us 
cast lots.” But, if a different answer were given, the ataman took off 
his cap, placed it on the ataman’s staff, and bowed to the people, say- 
ing, ** Now, I am your brother, a private Cossack.”—Mauller. 
Karamzin, vol. i., p. 979. 

+ It is possible that this city, Tscherkask, or a city of the same name, 
may have existed prior to the arrival of the Cossacks from the west. 
The Circassian etymology of the name renders this probable. 


t Clarke’s T'ravels, vol. i.. pp. 363-367, 383. 
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tially a warrior. When summoned by his hetman, he left 
home on a foray to get himself a new coat ; on his bosom he 
carried a handful of native soil, to which, if slain on the battle- 
field, he pressed his dying lips, and sent it by his companions 
to his wife; if victorious, he returned laden with spoil, and 
abandoned himself to joviality without thonght of the mor- 
row.* 

Such warlike neighbors were too dangerous to be over- 
looked by the sovereigns of the nations in their vicinity. At 
an early period Stephen Bathory, one of the ablest kings of 
Poland, succeeded in establishing a league with the Cossacks 
of the Ukraine, constituting them the guards of the Polish 
frontier, and giving thei a regular military organization un- 
der hetmans. But the snecessors of this king did not govern 
with his wisdom. The Cossacks were distressed by the extor- 
tions of Polish officials, and exasperated by the encroachi- 
inents of Polish kings who sought to curtail their liberties, 
und by persecutions of Polish Jesuits who claimed the right 
to impose on them their own faith. The Cossacks who, 
with all their half-heathen habits, retained a bigoted attachi- 
ment to the Greek church, at last rose under their hetinan, 
Kheminsky, into open insurrection. In this they were sup- 
ported by Alexei, Emperor of Russia, who saw the advantages 
of attaching them to his empire so strongly as to declare war 
against Poland on their account. The allegiance of the 
Ukrainean Cossacks was, as a result of this war, transferred 
to Russia, in 1654. 

It is probable that the Don Cossacks had become subjects 
of Russia at a much earlier period; for in the year 1579 they 
wre mentioned as serving in the Russian army.{ And about 
the same time the Cossack adventurer, Yermak, flying with a 
troop of six or seven thousand men from the severity of Ivan 
the Terrible, roved over the vast plains of Siberia, drove out 
or subjugated its inhabitants, and presented it to the Emperor 





* Polewoy’s Hist. of the Russian Empire. Karamzin, vol. viii., p. 127. 
t Tooke, vol. ii., p. 25. 
t Storch, tome i., p. 6%. 
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for his pardon.* Thus Russia is indebted to the Cossacks for 
the bulk of her Asiatic possessions. But the reception of 
their brethren of the Ukraine was the signal for the revolt of 
the Cossacks of the Don. In the war between Russia and 
Poland a Cossack officer had been sentenced to death with 
what the people considered undue severity. His brother, 
Stanko Radzkin, accordingly revolted, and established his 
headquarters at Astrachan.f Allured by the spirit of licen- 
tiousness and the hope of plunder, numbers of Cossacks as 
well as of inferior Russians flocked to his standard. This 
army, amounting to nearly two hundred thousand men, was, 
however, only formidable in numbers. II] armed and undis- 
ciplined, Radzkin did not venture to confront with it the 
urmy of the emperor, but contented himself with predatory 
excursions through the surrounding country. He even went 
so far as to open negotiations with the emperor, offering 
to deliver himself up with his troops if assured of pardon. 
The answer which he received was ambiguously worded, but 
Radzkin, construing it favorably to his wishes, set out with a 
retinue of his soldiers for Moscow. That capital he was 
never destined to see; for on the road he encountered a cart 
containing a gibbet, on which he was immediately hanged and 
quartered.{ Astrachan was surrounded by the Czar’s troops, 
the insurgents taken prisoners, and twelve thousand of them 
hung on gibbets by the highways; while a female Cossack, a 
nun by profession, who had quitted her convent and fought in 
male attire at the head of a rebel corps, was burned alive in 
the public square of Arsaiias. 

The suppression of the revolt among the Don Cossacks was 
succeeded by an insurrection among those of the Ukraine, 
which resulted fatally for the liberties of the latter. From 
their first annexation to Russia, these Cossacks had been turbu- 
lent and unruly subjects. In 1685 they were sent with the 
army of Prince Galitzin, the favorite of the regent Sophia, 


* Clarke’s 7'ravels, vol. i., p. 375. 


+ Tooke’s History, vol. ii.. p. 23. t 7b.. p. 26. 
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to invade the territories of the Tartar khan. The disastrous 
failure of this expedition was attributed to treason on the part 
of their hetman, Samuelowicz, who was banished to Siberia, 
and his lieutenant Mazeppa appointed in his place. Mazeppa 
was devoted to his Cossacks, and, having sueceeded in acquir- 
ing the favor of Peter the Great, on the disgrace of Sophia 
and Galitzin, obtained for his people such extended privileges 
that the portion who had hitherto adhered to Poland crossed 
the Dnieper in a body and declared themselves subjects of 
tussia. But a brutal threat, uttered by Peter in one of his fits 
of intoxication, so incensed Mazeppa that he privately stimulated 
his Cossacks to throw off the Russian yoke. When Charles 
X[L. advanced in the direction of the Ukraine, the hetman 
openly renounced his allegiance, and with 5,000 Cossacks 
joined the standard of the Swedish king.* But the hopes of 
Charles and Mazeppa were extinguished by their defeat at 
Pultowa; and, although the defection of the Cossacks had been 
but partial, the vengeance of the Ozar was visited on the 
whole race. Thousands were dragged in chains to the shores 
of the Baltic to labor on the public works; and the new het- 
man who succeeded Mazeppa was subordinated to Menzikoff 
who assumed the vice-royalty of the Ukraine. Thenceforth 
the liberties of the Ukrainean Cossacks were at an end. ¢ 
The Don Cossacks, habituated to the sway of Russia, and 
surrounded on all sides by Russian provinces, were not objects 
of the same suspicion to the Czar as their brethren of the 
Ukraine. They retained their independent organization and 
many of their immunities until the reign of Catherine I1., 
when their rebellion under Pugatchef afforded the empress a 
pretence for reducing their privileges. By her their troops 
were deprived of their independent organization and formed 
into regular regiments under officers appointed by the 
crown ; a fixed period of military service was required of the 
Cossacks as the tenure of their lands and fisheries; and the 
appointment of their chief hetman was arrogated by the 


* Tooke’s History, vol. ii., p. 56. + Iv., p. 80. 
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Russian Government.* This was in the first instance ren- 
dered more palatable to them by the appointment of Platoff, 
whose personal popularity reconciled them to the change. 
It was under this hetman that the Cossacks rendered such 
distinguished services against the army of Napoleon. They 
have been amply compared to a cloud hovering around the 
French army, heading off its advance, destroying its supplies, 
cutting off its stragglers, and breaking into its ranks with 
charges that proved irresistible. Clad in a grotesque, foreign 
garl unlike that of any European nation, flourishing tawdry 
banners emblazoned with figures of the saints, mounted on 
poor-looking but swift and untiring horses, armed each with a 
lance borne upright from the saddle, a sabre, pistols, and a 
humtschu or whip of twisted leather, their appearance, equip- 
ment, and mode of attack, alike contributed to the confusion 
of their enemies. They did not undertake to meet the foe in a 
pitched battle; but, when the French army rallied and con- 
fronted them, the Cossacks dispersed, spreading out like a 
fan suddenly flang open, and then joining in a Joud howrra / 
rushed from all sides at once on the demoralized foe.t 

The Cossacks of the Don, who, under Platott, achieved 
such signal successes against the army of Napoleon, under 
the domestic administration of the same hetman, attained a 
degree of internal prosperity and civilization entirely at vari- 
ance with the characteristics commonly imputed to them. 
Their towns are well supplied with luxuries; education is not 
neglected among them; and in cleanliness and comfort their 
homes compare most favorably with those of the Russians. 
Their costume, consisting of a blue jacket edged with gold 


and fastened by hooks across the chest, a silk waistcoat, large 


and long trousers, generally of white dimity, and a sash of 


yellow, green, red, or black, with a helmet of black wool ter- 
minated by a crimson sack with plume and white cockade, ren- 
ders their appearance singularly martial and picturesque. 
Polished in manners, lively in deportment, frank and hospi- 


Storch, tome i., p. 75. r Seott’s Lite of Napoleon. 
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table, fond of amusement, but violent when their passions are 
uroused,* the contrast to their Russian neighbors impresses 
every traveller. Distinguished above all people for activity 
in time of war, the Cossacks at home devote themselves to en- 
joyments. They have a national dance not unlike the can-can 
of the Parisians ¢ in its principal characteristics, and are fond 
of feasting and social amusement. Order, however, is steadily 
maintained among them; and, in singular contrast to their 
former predatory habits, it is said that a trunk may be sent 
unlocked through their territory for a distance exceeding five 
hundred miles without risking the loss of any of its contents.t{ 

In their religious observances the Cossacks are very devout, 
though not without some singular superstitions. Before retir- 
ing to rest they cross themselves four times, facing consecu- 
tively the four quarters of the globe. During a thunder-storm, 
in like manner, they cross themselves, and bow the head at 
each clap, uttering solemn invocations. But the most remark- 


able of their ceremonies is one known as the Benediction of 


Bread, which takes place every Saturday evening in all their 
churches. Upon this occasion five white loaves are placed in 
the middle of each church—a symbol of those with which 
Christ fed the multitude. The people then pray that, “as 
with five loaves He fed five thousand, He will vouchsate 
a sufficiency of corn in the country for the bread of its inhab- 
itants and bless it for their use.” § 

The country of the Cossacks, though little cultivated, is 
distinguished for its natural fertility and beauty. The herb- 
age, rising as high as the knee, and abounding in wild flow- 
ers, is never cut, and the steppe presents the appearance of a 
flowery wilderness. Although, by no means thickly peopled, 
it is far from being so desolate as it appears to the traveller. 
The Cossacks prefer fishing to agriculture as a means of live- 
lihood; consequently their villages, and even their isolated 
dwellings, are all built along the borders of the rivers, while 








* Clarke’s Travels, vol. i., pp. 301, 291. + Ib., p. 306. 


[ Ih., vol. i., p. 273. § /h., vol. i., p. 368. 
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the open country is devoid of habitations.* Thus the travel- 
ler, after supposing himself in a desert while traversing the 
open steppe, will, on crossing a river, find himself in the midst 
of villages. On entering any of these villages, he will find a 
degree of comfort, and even luxury, for which he was unpre- 
pared. The cellars are floored with ice, and on these floors 
he will see abundance of fish, game, and other delicacies. To 
the best of these his Cossack host makes him welcome, but 
steadily refuses remuneration, saying, “ The Cossack does not 
sell his hospitality.” Tt 

[f the steppes are devoid of human inhabitants, they 
abound in occupants of another kind. The dromedary from 
the East roams wild over the plains, and browses on the lux- 
uriant pastures. The suroke, an animal of the marmot spe- 
cies, but resembling in appearance a diminutive bear, perforates 
the ground with subterranean chambers, or sits erect at the 
mouth of its burrows, looking out in every direction, and re- 
minding the American traveller of the prairie dog of his own 
land. The suslic, a smaller and more beautiful animal, builds 
its underground granary which it stores, like the dormouse, 
with provision for the winter. The wolf, bear, and jackal also 
roam the steppes, but not in sufficient numbers to render 
travel dangerous. 

One of the most remarkable features of the steppes of the 
Don, consists in the tumuli, or mounds, which are found 
upon them. These are evidently of artificial construction ; 
but tradition is silent as to their origin. Such of them as 
have been opened, were found to contain bones of men and 
horses, antique vessels of terra cotta, and implements of war. 
The Cossacks declare that gun barrels of an ancient work- 
manship have been found there, which, if true, would  es- 
tublish the knowledge of gunpowder to have existed among 
the oriental nations at a period long anterior to its discovery 
in Western Europe. When these tumuli were erected is 


* Clarke’s Travels, vol. i., p. 323. tIb., p. 307. 
t 7b.. pp. 825-331. §7b.. p. 354. 
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not known, but they are mentioned by W. de Rubruquis in 
the thirteenth century. ‘ We journeyed,” he says, “ towards 
the east, seeing nothing except the earth and sky, and occa- 
sionally the sea upon our right, which is called the Sea of 
Tanais, and moreover the sepulchres of the Comani, which 
seemed about two leagues distant, according to the way that 
their ancestors were accustomed to be buried.” * 

Who these Comani were we have no indications ; although 
the geographical position of their territory is ascertained from 
the voyage of the ambassador of Pope Innocent IV. to Tar- 
tary in the year 1246, as follows: 

‘* We journeyed through the country of the Comani, which is all 
flat, and has four great rivers. The first is called Neper (Borysthenes), 
the second is called Don (Tanais), the third is named Volga (Rha), 
the fourth is denominated Jaec (Rhymnus).” + 

Whether these were direct ancestors of the Cossacks, or 
a prior race extinguished by them, is one of those problems 
for which no solution has been found. <A tradition exists 
among the Cossacks, that Alexander the Great once crossed 
the Don, and erected a city on its banks.{ It is certain that 
two Grecian columns have been found there which antiquari- 
uns suppose to be éryAai of Alexander mentioned by Ptolemy 
as in the vicinity of the Tanais. A vestige of the classical 
title of the Cossack river still survives in the name of one of 
its branches, which, though set down on the maps as the 
Donetz, is by the Cossacks pronounced Donzetz, or more fre- 
quently Tanztz, a name from which we can easily trace the 





* ‘*Tbimus ergo versus Orientum nihil videntes nisi celum et terram 
et aliquando mare ad dextram, quod dicitur mare Tanais, et etiam sep- 
ulturas Comanonum quae apparebant nobis a duobus leucis, secundum 
quod solebant parentelae eorum sepeliri simul.’—Itinerarium W. de 
Rubruquis, anno 1253.—Hakluyt, vol. i., p. 47. 


+ Ibimus antem per tenam Comanonum, quae tota est plana, et flum- 
ina quater habet magna. Primum appellatur Neper (Borysthenes) 
Secundum appellatur Don (Tanais) tertium dicitur Volga (Rha) quartum 
nominatur Jaec (Rhymnus).--Hakluyt, vol. i., p. 47. 


t Clarke’s Travels, vol. i., p. 358. 
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classical appellation of Tanais and the modern corruption of 
Don.* 

The Don, like the Nile, annually overtlows its banks, and 
turned the streets of the ancient Tscherkask into broad canals.t 
At this season, when approached from without, the city ap- 
peared to float on the water. The only mode of entering tlic 
town during the period of inundation was by means of boats, 
and the sole communication between the houses was by wood- 
en bridges protected by posts and rails.t The walls by which 
the city was originally surrounded were sapped away by suc- 
cessive inundations,s and the air rendered pestiferous by the 
festering marshes which remained on the subsidence of the 
flood. Yet this town contained seven churches, two of which 
were magnificent; its courts of justice, its public academy, 
and its shops filled with rare and costly articles.) Since tlic 
commencement of the present century, the malaria arising 
trom the annual overflow has induced the inhabitants to 
remove their city to the mainland, and old Tscherkask lia 
hecome a thing of the past.%/ 

The Ukrainean Cossack is altogether a different being 
from the Cossack of the Don. In the course of generations 
he has been tutored into civilization; but the iron of sub- 
jugation has entered into his soul. The Don Cossack, living 
in the midst of his own people, preserving his own institutions, 
rich with the spoils of ancestral forays, dwelling in cities of 
his own erecting, or roaming his wild steppes like a free son 
of the soil, is careless, genial, light of heart, and extends tlie 
ready hand of friendship to the stranger. The descendant of 
the Zaporogue, on the contrary, is taciturn, thoughtful, and 
reserved. [is step is slow, his look sullen, and his speech 
abrupt. No less shrewd and intelligent than his brother of 
the Don, experience has rendered him gloomy and suspicious, 
seeing in every stranger a foe. Yet is the Ukrainean faithful 
to his word, warm of heart, and resolute of purpose. To those 
who are admitted to his friendship, he reveals a cheerfulness 


* Clarke’s Travels, vol. i., p. 337. + 1b., p. 355.—Heber’s MS. Journal. 
tIb., p. 361. § 7b, p. 389. | Zh., pp. 362-368, © Td., p. 359. 
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which would not have been predicated from his slow mien and 
gloomy aspect.* Finally it is in the Ukraine that the poetry 
of the Cossack has been developed, poetry of a unique nature, 
and deserving of more study than has hitherto been bestowed 
on it. 

The poetry of this singular people, although copious and 
varied, has for a long time been preserved, like the ancient 
3ritish ballad, only by tradition and the minstrelsy of the 
people themselves. It was not until the present century that 
a Polish editor, Lach Scymer, drew the attention of the public 
to the singularity and beauty of their songs, by publishing 
two of them in a periodical edited at Vilna. The interest 
excited by these songs induced other authors, Polish and Rus- 
sian, to turn their attention to the subject; and in 1834 a 
collection of nearly three thousand songs of the Ukraine was 
published at Moscow by M. Maxymowicx. An able English 
writer has translated several of these songs, and the student 
of poetry is thus enabled to add one more department to the 
treasures already in his possession. 

The tone of the Ukrainean poetry is, like that of the effu- 
sions of most northern nations, generally sad. While the Gre- 
cian and Roman song writer revelled in lays of love and 
wine, and the epic poet swelled the hearts of his hearers with 
the triumphs and glories of their ancestors; while the poet of 
the East gathered together every image of beauty and volup- 
tuousness to enthrall the senses through the imagination ; 
while the medizval poet of the south of Europe was by turns 
gay, tender, and romantic; the poet of the north, whether 
learned or unlearned, poured forth in song the sorrows of his 
race, or froze the blood with tales of mystery and crime. 
The old Norse Eddas, even when they recount the victories of 
their sea-kings, are stern to repulsiveness; the Danish and 
Icelandic poets sang oftener the death-song than the bridal 
hymn of their warriors. Mr. Black, in his novel of “ A 
Princess of Thule,” has indicated the same peculiarity in the 


Polewoy’s Ilistory of the Russian Empire. 
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fishermen of the Hebrides, whose songs are all of shipwreck 
and death. What may then be expected of a people whose 
history for centuries has been one of oppression and isola- 
tion? Their epics are but a chronicle of useless victories or 
melancholy defeats of the Cossack race—their songs chiefly 
dirges for the warrior whose bones are whitening on the 
battle-field, or the wail of the maiden who lingers broken- 
hearted on the banks of the Dnieper. 

The poems of the Ukraine are of two classes—the duma, 
a species of ballad epic which recounts the fortunes of their 
warriors in the field—and the song proper or ballad. In each 
class of poems there is a strange, wild beauty. The language 
is fierce and abrupt—the imagery, taken generally from the 
natural objects most abounding in the steppes, is novel and 


striking. Both duma and ballad preserve a uniform eleva- 


tion of tone—the poet, speaking from his heart, never conde- 
scends to be familiar. Rapid and concise of diction, they yet 
abound in ornament; but it is the ornament with which the 
unlettered and imaginative unconsciously embellish their 
narrative without thought or preparation; such ornament 
us characterises the language of the Scottish Highlander or 
the speeches of the American Indian. 

The duma, which is the loftiest form of the Ukrainean poem, 
consists of the songs sung by the Badura or Cossack bards, 
und records historical or at least traditional events. These 
wre narrated with a richness of imagination,a copiousness of im- 
ugery, and an energy of diction that remind the reader forcibly 
of Ossian. The antiquity of the duma is manifest from the 
fact that the wars of which they treat are wars against the 
Poles or the Tartars. It is to the Pole that the hatred of the 
poet is directed, and from the Tartar that the images of horror 
ure gathered. Unlike the epic of Greece and Rome, the 
duma do not seek to flatter the vanity of the Ukraineans; the 
poems, on the contrary, dwell as much on their sufferings as 
on their renown, and are in many instances but a wail over 
the afflictions of Ukraine or the death of some Cossack hero. 
This antiquity is further manifested in the imagery of the 
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duma. It breathes the spirit of the time when imagination 
endowed animate and inanimate nature with human sympa- 
thies and mysterious powers. The birds of the air, the plants 
of the steppes, even the winds of heaven, are considered 
as sentient and intelligent beings, sympathizing with and 
warning the warrior and his friends. The cuckoo bewails 
the death of the Cossack or warns him of approaching danger, 
the eagle, while rending the hair from his dying head, receives 
his parting reports to his mother. 

‘*The raven will croak flying over the steppe; the cuckoo will mourn 
in the grove; gray hawks will moan; swift eagles will droop; and all 
this for their brethren, for the dauntless Cossack companions. What ! 
did the whirlwind bury them in the sand, or did they sink into hell, 
those dark men? They are no more seen; they are neither on the steppe, 
nor on the Tartar plains, nor on the Turkish mountains, nor upon the 
black hills, nor on the fields of Lachy. The raven will mourn, will 
scream, will croak and fly over the stranger’s land. And then, lo! 
bones lie strewn about, swords are flashing, bones crack, broken swords 
clash, and the black magpie looks grim and stalks over the plain.” 

This personification, characteristic to a certain extent of 
all primitive poetry, appears in the duma to be less a poeti- 
cal image than an expression of the poet and the hearers’ 
belief. In the mind of the Cossack poet the winds really 
cry over the plain, “ What did ye with our hetman?” and 
the eagles scream and the larks sing, “ Where did ye make 
our hetman’s grave 7?” not figuratively but in reality. When 
the Cossack warrior apostrophizes the mountain, the audience 


await the mountain’s response, and the response is to them as 
actual as the apostrophe. When the Cossack dies alone on 
the plains, the cuckoo sits at his head and bewails him with a 
sister’s grief. 


‘* Whence came the brown cuckoo that sat by his head, 
That sat by his head and sang piteously ? 
As a sister bewails her brother dead, 
Or a mother her son, so wailed she.” 
The cuckoo is evidently believed to lament in earnest the 
brave warrior who has perished from hunger and fatigue in his 
flight through the dreary steppe; and even the wolves who crunch 
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his bones and the eagles who tear the eyes from his head join 
in adirge of sorrow at his untimely fate. The cuckoo, it may 
be observed, is supposed by the Cossacks to possess the spirit 
of prophecy. The duma, which, even while commemorating 
victory, wails hopelessly over the destiny of the Cossack race, 
thus expresses the popular belief : 

‘- And our people, too, shall be unhappy as the cuckoo hath sung. She 
sang what she heard among the saints. What she has sung will surely 
happen.” 

The duma in many instances present a singular, but among 
rude people not uncommon, mélange of Christian faith and de- 
votional observance with a spirit thoroughly savage and hea- 
thenish. In the very duma from which we have just quoted 
the poet piously exclaims: 

‘*May God protect us! He knows the issue, as He knows what our 
hetman meditates, what he designs—our hetman, whom He will assist 


with all His might. It is not for us to know it. It is our part to pray 
to God; to be resigned in His presence.” 


The Cossacks going into battle, at the same time that they 
wheel their chargers, brandish their swords, and beat their 
drums, pray to God and sign themselves with the cross ; but 
when they have vanquished the Lachy (the Poles) in all the 
CrOssWays } 

‘The Lachy begged for mercy, and did not obtain it. The Cossacks 
do not give quarter.” 

The very banners which the Cossacks displayed on con- 
fronting the Poles were emblazoned with similar mottoes of 
mingled piety and revenge : 

‘* To the Christians peace; to the Lachy foes the infernal banquet. 
For him who erects the cross, the cross awaits.” 

Before taking leave of this duma we must notice a_re- 
markuble specimen of poetical diction. The poet is deserib- 
ing the approach of the’ Poles : 

‘From beyond the mountain a cloud rises—it rises, it comes forth ; 


it thunders toward Czechryn; it sends forth its lightning over Ukrania ; 
it is the Poles, who have thrice crossed three rivers. These are not 
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clouds thundering with sacred thunder in the heavens; they are not 
saints being led into the presence of God. They are the Lachy, beating 
their drums and sounding their pipes and trumpets.” 


The melancholy nature of the Zaporogue or Ukrainean 
Cossack, presenting so marked a contrast to the careless jovi- 
ality of the Cossack of the Don, furnishes the key-note to all 
the minstrelsy of the Badura. The duma may exalt the 
Cossack’s fame, but they remind him of its transitoriness ; 
they may commemorate his victories, but they warn him of 
their emptiness; and hold forth to him no better destiny than 
to whiten the plains with his bones, accomplishing no perma- 
nent result ; no better prospect for his people than to be for- 
ever glorious fugitives and wanderers: 

‘* What if our Cossack heads be scattered on the steppe, and washed, 
too, with our native blood, and strewed over with our broken swords ? 
It shall perish like dust, this Cossack fame of ours, which, thief-like, 


has overrun the world; which stretched like the steppe, and spread over 
the world with a sound of the roaring of the wind.” 


But this very hopelessness only brings out more broadly 
the indomitable valor and constaney of the Ukrainean Cos- 
sacks. Whatever may be the result, there is for them no word 
of surrender. Their corpses may strew the plain, buat so 
long as they live they will go forth to the battle. The 
Ukraine may never be happy, but she will never resign her- 
self to subjection. Even an outlaw, ever isolated, ever in 
bloody conflict, but going to the fight as undauntedly as if 
the horrors of the end were not clearly seen and realized, 
there is that in the stern and unflinching nature of the Ukrai- 
nean Cossack which commands more sympathy than does his 
prosperous brother of the Don. 

For it must not be forgotten that the Badura have proved 
true prophets. The Ukrainean Cossack is at this day a vassal, 
poor, an object of suspicion and hate to his powerful masters, 
but also brave, resolute, and enduring; with little present 
and no future living in the memories of the past. Even the 
fame which “stretched like the steppe, and spread over the 
world with a sound like the roaring of the wind,” has dissi- 
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pated with the wind to naught. It is this reflection which 
lends a special interest to the foreboding strains of the 
duma. 

The same melancholy minor pervades the songs proper of 
the Ukraine, although they deal with tenderer and simpler 
subjects. From their general character we may presume 
ihem to have been mostly ballads composed and sung by the 
women in the absence of their husbands, brothers, and lovers. 
It will be observed that a strong vein of superstition pervades 
the majority of their songs—a belief in omens usually re- 
garded in reference to the fate of the absent, and a belief in 
dark spells which even the young girls of the race know well 
how to weave. Sorcery would appear the province of the 
young as well as of the old; and the maiden, wronged by her 
lover or jealous of a rival, seems to have had as ready re- 
course to the witch’s caldron and the poisoned drug as the 
veriest hag who ever haunted a blasted heath. 

Both the above-mentioned characteristics appear in the 
song of the Sentrawa, which is the name given to a species 
of anemone. Notwithstanding its melancholy, it possesses a 
simple and touching beauty which recalls some of the min- 
strelsy of the Scottish border : 

‘*The aged woman went weeping, weeping, 
Sadly she made her wail; 
The aged woman about her dwelling 
Went mourning like an old quail. 
‘¢The young sister plucked the Sentrawa, 
The flower foreshadowing doom; 
‘Oh, mother! what does the Sentrawa say ? 
Does it tell of the Cossack’s tomb?’ 
‘* «The Sentrawa grew in the field, my dove, 
Sorrow plucked it and gave it thee; 
There is sorrow enough, for thy brother John 
From the tomb cannot wakened be.’” 


Of the use of sorcery by the young as well as the old, we 
have an example in the wild and uncanny song of Gregory: 
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‘*Oh! do not thou go to the feast by night, 
Gregory, O Gregory! 
There are witches among the maidens bright, 
Gregory, O Gregory! 
Beware of the maid who has the dark brow 
For her fatal spells she will o’er thee throw. 
‘*She dug up the plant when the Sunday came, 
Alas for Gregory! 
On Monday morning she washed the same, 


Alas for Gregory! 
On Tuesday the baleful plant boiled she; 
On Wednesday a poisoned man was he.” 


As in the duma, the element of hope appears entirely ab- 
sent from the Cossack songs ; sometimes they echo the pen- 
sive strains of memory sighing over the past, but in general 
the dreary present and the relentless future are their only 
theme. Even the Cossack warrior, when going forth to the 
war, has no better comfort for those whom he leaves behind 
him than the words: 


‘*Oh! sister mine, gather the sand of the plain, 
And the grains of sand on the bare stone sow, 
And water it well with thy tears for rain, 
And to visit it daily at gray dawn go. 
When the sand shall spring up like the grass of the plain, 
Then, sister mine, look for thy brother again.” 


It is seldom that we find two representative branches of 
the same race presenting such strong contrast of circumstances 
as the descendants of the Zaporogue and the Cossacks of the 
Don. The one, free as the steppes on which he treads, happy 
in the enjoyment of his own institutions, the possessor of 
wealth untold, and luxuries which the Russian himself might 
envy, lives only for the present moment. The other, dwell- 
ing sternly among the ruins of his ancient liberties, his lot 
poverty, his companion suspicion, broods sadly over the unal- 
terable past. It must be admitted that the former picture is 
the more attractive; and, also, that the Don Cossacks, by their 
career in earlier ages, have better deserved their prosperity 
than their brethren of the Ukraine. Still, when we read the 
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poems of the Ukrainean Cossack, and learn the secrets of his 
inner life, we feel that his was likewise a noble nature. Encom- 
passed on all sides by deadly enemies, persecuted in his insti- 
tutions, his associations, even his faith, the object of suspicion 
and hatred to Pole and Turk, Russian and Tartar, it is not 
strange if he became the bandit and scourge of neighboring 
nations that history represents him. But, when we see his un- 
flinching devotion to his faith and to his people—when we see 
him for generations fearlessly offering his life in a struggle 
of whose utter hopelessness we find him aware from the first, 
without prospect of reward, merely because the Cossack could 
not voluntarily surrender his liberty, we feel that he is a 
grand figure in history—the grander that he has not hitherto 
enjoyed even the poor boon of having his greatness recog- 
nized. These few lines from one of their own poems might 
be fairly considered to typify the sole aspiration of the 
Ukrainean Cossacks, and how little that aspiration has been 
realized : 
‘¢Oh! the tomb in the field to the wild wind spake, 
And that lonely tomb to the wind spake so: 


‘Blow over me, wind, lest I withered be, 
Blow over me fresh, lest I blackened grow. 


‘** Blow, that the young grass may spring up upon me, 
That the young grass upon me may ever be green.’ 
No sun lights that tomb, and no breeze bloweth there, 
And far, far off only, the grass is seen.” 


While the stern and solitary Cossack of the Ukraine or 
Little Russia is the sole descendant of the ancient Zaporogue, 
the Cossack of the Don has become the parent of numerous 
and extensive branches, of which the principal are the Cos- 
sacks of the Volga, the Terek, the Grebeskoi, the Ural, the 
Yaik, and Siberia. It will thus be seen that from the Dnie 
per to Kamschatka, the Russian Empire possesses along her 
southern border a military cordon of people, differing from 
her in race, in character, in institutions, bearing her little 
good-will, yet constituting the most powerful bulwark of her 
dominions. That a race whose nucleus was a band of hunted 
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fugitives, whose increase arose from nations differing in origin, 
in language, in faith, Circassian and Pole, Sclave and Tartar, 
who at first roamed the steppes with no more definite object 
than the preservation of life by flight, and whose increasing 
strength served only to render them the terror as they had 
once been the scorn of all surrounding nations; that such a 
people, consolidated into a distinct race, preserving intact 
their manners, customs, and institutions, should ever be the 
chief bulwark of the nation who was long their greatest tyrant, 
is one of the marvels of history. To many a reader, even of 
the present day, the name of Cossack presents scarcely any 
other image than that of the marauder of the seventeenth 
century. Yet it would be difficult to find in the history of 
nations a people who, deprived of independence, have pre- 
served through so many generations their institutions, their 
poetry, their manners and customs, and their indestructible 
nationality, so eminently as the Cossacks of the Don and 


Ukraine. 


Art. III.—1. Some Curious Experiments and Researches into the 
Nature of Certain Things. New York. 1871-75. 


2. Memoirs and Analyses of Meat Extracts and other Valuable Com- 
modities. Brochures. New York. 


3. Essays on Metaline as a Lubricator. By Prof. C. F. CHANDLER, 
Pu. D., Dean of the Faculty, Schosl of Mines, Columbia Col- 
lege ; President of the Board of Health, etc., etc., ete. 
Assisted by several members of the American Institute, said to 
be conspirators against the said Metaline. With an Appendix 
on Dripping Pans, etc. 


No name is more abused among us at the present day than 
“scientist ”—none is so often assumed without any real claim. 
The merest smatterers—those who have but the vaguest ideas 
even of the elementary principles of any science whatever— 
dub themselves “ scientists,” and wish themselves considered 
as almost unfathomable in their knowledge of “the nature of 
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things.” But what is stranger, and much more to be deplored, 
a large proportion of the public accept their vain, ambitious 
pretensions, and regard them as oracles. It has become a trite 
saying that the age of faith is passed; but it is not so. Faith 
has only changed its objects. Formerly those objects were 
chiefly spiritual; now they are chiefly material. 

It is not, however, in its theological aspects that we pro- 
pose to view the question; that we leave to the divines, whose 
peculiar duty it is. We will only remark on this point that 
surely it is less degrading to be credulous in regard to the 
affairs of a future, or distant world, than to be so in re- 
gard to the affairs of earth. Even atheists admit that 
there is more imbecility in being unduly credulous in things 
sarthly than there is in being so inthings heavenly. In short, 
it will be agreed by the sensible portion of all sects and de- 
nominations, Heathen as well as Christian, that no system of 
religion of the ancient or modern world, however false or ab- 
surd, has been the basis of a more grovelling superstition than 
that which invests three-fourths of our so-called scientists with 
the attributes of oracles. 

But let us not be misunderstood. We do not allude to 
those who claim to cultivate astronomy, mathematics, geology, 
or logic. These are sciences which do not admit of much im- 
position on the part of those who would seek fame or profit 
by claiming to be their votaries. Chemistry is the great thing 
for such. With no other science can they make such bold, 
hollow pretensions, or secure such handsome rewards in money 
or “trade.” Far be it from us to disparage, in any manner, 
a science with which are associated such illustrious names as 
Berzelius, Gay-Lussac, Lavoisier, Priestley, Dumas, Laurent, 
and a host of others. Indeed,none value it more than ourselves 
for the incalculable good it has done, and is doing, for modern 


civilization. In proof of the fact we can refer to many articles 
we have written in this and other journals with the view of illus- 
trating its advantages and encouraging its study. Moreover, 
there is no science to which we have devoted more attention 


ourselves, or from the study of which we have derived more 
real gratification. 
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By all means, then, let chemistry be studied, and as thor- 
oughly as possible. It is not against the science that we 
utter a word, but against those who, while having but an ex- 
ceedingly scanty knowledge of its principles, pretend to be 
masters of it, and use it chiefly, if not exclusively, as a means 
of gratifying their greed for gain. 

We do not make these remarks hastily, or without good 
reason. For the honor of that beautiful science it is really 
painful to us to mention many things done in its name 
in New York. Thus, for example, how few of our readers 
would suppose that there is scarcely a restaurant in the city, of 
any extent, that has not a “scientist” of the class alluded to 
connected with it as an “analytical chemist.” If the soup, 
pudding, or sausage, etc., is found unpalatable, indigestible, or 
worse, this functionary is always ready with an “analysis” or 
“description” to prove that it was the customer’s stomach, and 
not the soup, pudding, sausage, etc., that was at fault. Some- 
times the “scientist” receives quite a handsome salary for these 
valuable services, but generally he takes his pay “in trade”— 
that is, he obligingly proves, by example as well as by 
precept, that the viands instead of being defective are of the 
best quality. 

It should be remembered that even a few dollars a week 
from a dozen or a score of eating-houses, not to mention 
choice meals and wines, amount to something comfortable in 
the year. Then there are the whole tribe of quack doctors and 
manufacturers of patent medicines, each of whom has more or 
less important work for our scientist. Not a drug in the 
market claiming to cure all manner of diseases which is not 
“analyzed,” from time to time, by an “ eminent chemist,” 
who certifies that every ingredient entering into its composi- 
tion is exactly the right thing. 


The same is true of each of those numerous preparations 
which are said to have such wonderful effects on the hair, 
the teeth, the breath, the complexion, ete. ; so that if the hair 
falls off, or becomes prematurely gray instead of growing 
more and more luxuriant and glossy under the preparation as 
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promised ; if the teeth corrode and drop out one by one ; if the 
breath becomes more and more offensive instead of sweet or 
“ aromatic ;” if the complexion turns any color but the natural 
or healthy one—the certificate of the “ analytical chemist,” or 
scientist, is always at hand to convince the victim that he may 
thank the “ preparation ” that his case is not a hundred-fold 
worse than it is! 

To our scientist it makes no difference whether the prep- 
aration be for the hair, the teeth, the complexion, or the 
stomach ; he is as much at home in “ flavoring extracts” and 
cordials as he is in pomatums or dentifrices, and he can 
determine the superior quality of whiskey or lager-bier as 
readily as he can show that oxygen is not nitrogen—that is, 
provided his fees or his perquisites are not forgotten. If they 
are, then it is quite another matter; ten to one that there has 
been extensive and probably poisonous adulteration lately ! 

The constant fear of our thrifty scientist is a deficiency 
of oxygen. This is his shibboleth. According to him, if we 
have only a reasonable supply of oxygen, we may bid defiance 
to all diseases; there could be no such thing as an epidemic. 
Yet this scarce thing—scarce especially, it seems, in the city 
of New York—is acknowledged by every chemist worthy of 
the name to be the most abundant element in nature. Not 
only are eight-ninths of all the water on the globe, including 
oceans, lakes, and rivers, four-fifths of the weight of all vege 
table bodies, and three-fourths of that of animals, oxygen, but 
about one-half of the solid rocks. Let us suppose that our 
scientist himself weighs 154 tbs.; if he is constituted in the 
usual way of mortals, an analysis of his carcass would prove 
that considerably more than half of it (111 tbs.) is oxygen. 
And, if he is in the habit of helping himself freely at the 
restaurants as represented, it would be found to contain from 
21 to 24 tbs. of carbon, according as the adipose matter is 
more or less developed; but we think that the element phos- 
phorus would be found rather small—probably not more 
than 1 tb. 
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Since the above remarks were written, our attention has 
been called to a certain controversy between Prof. C. F. 
Chandler and the American Institute. With this contro- 
versy, or those who have taken part in it, on either side, we 
have nothing whatever to do. We have never sought to in- 
fluence the American Institute, or any of its members, favor- 
ably or unfavorably, for friend or foe. Further than to have 
made some inquiries of one of its judges--a gentleman we 
had never seen before—relative to the matter alluded to, we 
have no acquaintance with any member either of its Board of 
Directors, or Board of Managers, assuch. There is no personal 
reason, therefore, why we should take the part of the American 
Institute any further than the facts of the case, as we under- 
stand them, may seem to urge us as a matter of duty and jus- 
tice; nor shall we. 

And we have just as little personal reason for saying a 
harsh word of Prof. Chandler; nor have we the least wish or 
inclination to do so. At the same time we feel that, as public 
writers, we have a duty to perform, and from this duty we 
shall not shrink. We will give our opinion in the present 
case as freely as we have given it in several cases of the past, 
some of which were similar to it, at least in one respect. 

But let us first disclaim, distinctly, placing Prof. Chandler 
in the same category with the “scientists” whose operations 
are exhibited above in outline. We do not want to connect 
him with them any further than the facts may seem to indi- 
vate such a connection; otherwise we should be unjust, and 
our criticisms should have no force. Thus, for example, we 
do not say, or insinuate, that Prof. Chandler performs the 
duties of an analytical chemist for a number of restaurants, or 
for any restaurant, on any conditions whatever. We do not 
know whether he does or not, but we rather incline to the lat- 
ter opinion, if for no better reason than that the Professor’s 
purse is made pretty heavy altogether independently of those 
petty sources. It seems that our municipal treasury, the treas- 
ury of Columbia College, and the treasury of at least one gas 
company, furnish that gentleman with an amount per annum 
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which might be supposed to satisfy the ambition of most 
scientists even of the best class. Especially would this be ad- 
mitted by those who believe that the three rich positions men- 
tioned differ but very little, if at all, from sinecures. Yet, the 
Professor is very much misrepresented in numerous printed 
“analyses,” certificates, recommendations, ete., if he is not 
connected directly, or indirectly, with several other institutions, 
i. é., enterprising companies or associations, claiming, on vari- 
ous grounds, to be benefactors of the human race, but much 
more frequently through the human stomach, than the human 
brain, as in the case of the “San Antonio Meat Extract Com- 
pany,” whose handsomely-printed documents have secured 
him extensive notoriety, if not genuine fame. 

Before glancing at the various lucrative positions said to be 
held by Prof. Chandler, we confess that we have never been 
able to see what just claim that gentleman has to any distine- 
tion as a scientist; although, as we will show further on, we 
have had some opportunities, from time to time, of judging, 
in our humble way, from his performances. 

We cannot help thinking that whatever he possesses in 
this way he owes to the kind friends who had him appointed 
Professor in wealthy old Columbia. Whatever the School of 
Mines is, as compared to other schools, so-called, it is the 
great thing of its kind in New York. Ergo, its head, is a 
great scientist ex officio, if not ex facto, or ex veritate. 
Accordingly, the legend “ of Columbia College” at the end 
of an “analysis” has great force with that large proportion of 
our people whose faith is much greater than their intelligence 
or their shrewdness. Prof. Chandler is said to have great 
deference for those who have a heavy purse or a large estate. 
It was but natural, then, that he should have made a pet of a 
son of the late Mayor Havemeyer, although nothing more 
than a pet—certainly not a scientist, or a less thing, even as 
scientists go in New York. Everybody knows how generous 
our late Mayor was in rewarding his friends by giving them 
sinecures whenever he could. Accordingly the Professor 
was induced to accept the position of President of the Board 
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of Health; of course he had to be pressed a great deal, but 
claiming, as he does, to be both a patriot and philanthropist, he 
could not refuse his valuable services! As for the small consid- 
eration of $6,500 per annum, that, we were assured, had nothing 
to do with his acceptance. Of course, a large number said 
that this appointment was a capital idea; with the School of 
Mines, the Board of Health, the Metropolitan Gas Company, 
etc., under the direction of the same “analytical chemist,” 
there might be no fear of the more serious class of diseases 
any longer. And we are informed that, in order to make 
this great consummation doubly sure, the alumni of one of 
our medical colleges dubbed the Professor “ M. D.,” without 
requiring that he devote any particular attention to the heal- 
ing art, or undergo any examination as to his knowledge 
thereof. 

At all events, Prof. Chandler has now been President of 
the Board of Health some two years or more. But has the 
health of the city improved in that time? Is it not notorious 
that, on the contrary, it has grown worse. Very soon after 
his appointment, it was found that there was a very great 
deficiency of oxygen! It seems, judging from the results, that 
that deficiency has not only continued since, but has increased 
at a large ratio from one pay-day to another. Let those who 
doubt this try to inform themselves as to the mortality from 
contagious diseases, especially from small-pox and diphtheria 
during the past two years. When this investigation is prop- 
erly made, it will be found that, except during the prevalence 
of cholera or yellow fever, there was never so much sickness 
in New York, or so large a mortality in proportion to the 
population, as there has been under the auspices of Professor 
Chandler, Ph. D., M. D., Analytical Chemist, etc., ete. Nay, 
more, it will be readily admitted by all impartial men, cap- 
able of making intelligent comparisons founded on work 
actually performed, that Judge Bosworth, the predecessor of 
Prof. Chandler, performed his duties much more faithfully and 
more efficiently, as far as it was in his power, than his successor 
has done. One reason of the very different results accom- 
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plished by the two presidents of the Board of Health, is that, 
while Judge Bosworth would give courteous and careful atten- 
tion to applications made to him for the removal of dangerous 
nuisances, Prof. Chandler has in too many instances proved 
himself to be too great a personage to occupy his thoughts or 
his time with such trifles. This is no matter of hearsay, but a 
fact to which we can testify from our own knowledge. 

If the facts are otherwise, why can they not be seen / 
Wishing to learn what Prof. Chandler can say for himself as 
President of the Board of Health, we have several times sent 
a messenger to the office of the Board in search of statistics, 
but with no result. Finally we go ourselves, and the infor- 
mation we receive is, that the Board has published no report 
since 1872! 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that 
Prof. Chandler has passed all this time without showing the 
public how infinitely valuable his services are, and how much 
the salary of $6,500 falls short of paying for them in full. 
But no such mistake is possible to those in the habit of reading 
our morning papers, with even tolerable care, for the Professor 
has “ analyzed” various substances from time to time, and had 
the wonderful results duly proclaimed, amid the loud plaudits 
of editors of unbounded faith in “modern science.” But, 
somehow or other, so far as we have seen, not one of these 
analyses, or of the opinions or certificates based on them, is 
correct. Thus, for example, who does not remember his cele- 
brated analysis made in his official capacity of the milk sold 
in New York. The pith of it was that the milk was mixed 
with water in the proportion of one quart of the latter to 
three quarts of the former. This, of course, was something 


novel, and everybody admired the learning that was equal to 
such a discovery, even in our enlightened age and country! 
This, however, was but a small part of the work. It is one 
thing to discover that disease exists, but it is,quite another to 
cure that disease. The remedy of Prof. Chandler for the milk 
is substantially as follows: Take the specific gravity of the milk 
and ascertain the amount of water it contains by evaporating 
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to dryness a weighed sample. Then, if we assume the specific 
gravity of pure milk to be from about 1,029 to 1,032, when- 
ever the gravity falls much below, the milk may be considered 
as adulterated with water. The merest tyro in chemistry could 
prove, by very little study and attention, that this is far from 
being true. It should be remembered that pure milk contains 
from 70 to 90 per cent. of water, according as it is more or 
less rich or otherwise. When carefully deprived of its cream, 
it has, according to Berzelius, a specific gravity of about 1,033, 
and in every 1,000 parts of it there are 928.75 parts of water, 
28 parts of caseous matter, ete. And we have the explicit 
testimony of Gay-Lussac and Thenard to substantially the 
same effect. We maintain then—although we do not call our- 
selves scientists—that the test of Prof. Chandler is no test at 
all. The only true test is that which takes the serum as a 
basis. Let those who doubt this turn to almost any respectable 
treatise on chemistry.* 

It may be remembered that Prof. Chandler made a 
similar display of his scientific skill in his official capacity 
some time ago, in a sort of sensational report on the danger of 
using kerosene as a substitute for illuminating gas. According 
to the analytical chemist of the Board of Health, kerosene was 
a frightful thing; but we believe it was not generally under- 
stood then that the Professor was, as we are informed, at 
the same time analytical chemist to at least one of our gas 
companies. Be this as it may, kerosene is not the danger- 
ous, terrible thing he represented it. It is no more an ex- 
plosive substance than water. Like water, if experimented 
upon at the ordinary temperature of our rooms, instead of ex- 
ploding it extinguishes flame dipped into it with a taper. It 
is only when it is adulterated, and its vapor mixed with atmos- 
pheric air, that there is any danger in it. And when olefiant 
or illuminating gas is mixed with air it explodes in a similar 
manner; and there is excellent reason for the similarity, 
since the same piece of coal which yields kerosene is also 





* See Turner’s large work, edited by Dr. Bache, pp. 622-624. 
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capable of yielding olefiant gas, as well as hydrogen, naphtha, 
ammonia, carbolic acid, creosote, etc., etc. If, then, kerosene 
ought to be avoided as a dangerous thing because when badly 
manufactured, or adulterated, it sometimes causes explosions, 
what will be said of illuminating gas which, when mixed with 
air, without any adulteration, will explode with tremendous 
and destructive force ? 

We might mention various other “ analyses” made by 
Prof. Chandler, which are equally at variance with the facts. 
We cannot say, however, that he is wrong in his researches 
into the nature of substances like the “San Antonio Meat 
Extract.” True, we have never made any attempt to ascertain 
whether he is or not; but we are assured that he is an excel- 
lent judge in affairs of the stomach, and we have no reason to 
doubt that such is the case. 

Our President of the Board of Health, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of the School of Mines, etc., may also be a very good 
judge of the qualities of olefiant gas, but if so, certain it is 
that his judgment does not seem to be exercised in favor of 
the consumers thereof. It may not be true that the Professor 
is employed by the Metropolitan Gas Light Company. Per- 
haps it is but a slander upon him that he acts as analytical 
chemist for that rich, extortionate monopoly, and occasionally 
demonstrates, by analysis, that its gas is excellent, while it is 
notorious that it is execrably bad! Although several who 
ought to know, and in whose veracity we have confidence, 
have assured us that Prof. Chandler derives a handsome in- 
come from this company, in addition to his various other 
incomes, we will not vouch for the fact. We will only say, 
that if we are correctly informed in this respect, the Profes- 
sor’s sense of honor, or sense of propriety, cannot be very nice. 
There is not one impartial, intelligent individual residing within 
the extensive territory of the Metropolitan Gas Company who 
would not bear testimony to its habitual overcharges. There 
are hundreds who* can prove that its charges are fre- 
quently in an inverse ratio to the amount of gas burned 


or consumed. Several times we have had that experience in 
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our own case, and accordingly have paid the extortionate bills 
under protest. But there is no redress. Remonstrance is 
useless or worse. No other intelligent people on earth would 
submit for one year to the tyranny practised by this heartless, 
unprincipled monopoly. In a word, no one capable of reason- 
ing would require any stronger evidence of the manner in which 
the Metropolitan Gas Light Company abuses the invaluable 
privileges conferred on it by the city than the character of the 
persons who pretend to examine the meters for it, and determine 
the amount of gas burned. The commonest grocery stores in the 
Bowery could hardly send forth a coarser, more ignorant, or 
more impudent gang as duns. If the servant fails to open the 
door instantly to admit these persons to the meter, she gets 
abuse ; if her employer, happening to overhear the bad lan- 
guage, remonstrates with the person who uses it, he, too, is 
insulted, and the next bill exhibits a considerable increase on 
the former one. 


The reader may now understand why it is that we have 
taken any notice of the accusations and recriminations in- 
dulged in by Prof. Chandler, and the Board of Managers or 
the American Institute against each other. That is, we 
know from observation and experience how badly the Board 
of Health has been managed during the past two years, and 
how grossly it has neglected its duties. We had similar 
knowledge of the modus operandi of the Metropolitan Gas 
Company. Having been assured that the Professor was as 
closely connected with the latter as with the former, and with 
several other concerns of less note, the controversy alluded 
to struck us as rather queer. As already remarked, we had 
never thought very highly of the scientific attainments of Prof. 
Chandler; but that was no reason why we should dislike the 
man, or take any pains to impress upon our readers that he was 
not the scientist he claimed to be. Accordingly, we never 
uttered one word against him in this or any other journal. 

That we had no inclination whatever to do so will suffi- 
ciently appear from a fact or two. Some years ago* 


. * 1869. 
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we visited Columbia College; the Rev. Dr. Barnard 
politely and kindly introduced us to all the principal classes 
and their professors, affording us every facility to form an 
opinion of the work done. We were much pleased with 
the standard attained in Latin and Greek. We regarded 
it as a particular privilege to have heard Prof. Drisler’s class 
translate in Homer and Euripides. We had expected much 
from this accomplished Grecian, and certainly were not 
disappointed. After we had heard several classes, Pres- 
ident Barnard proposed that we accompany him to the 
School of Mines, and we availed ourselves of the honor. We 
then heard Prof. Chandler for the first, and probably the 
last time. A miserable excuse for a lecture on “science,” 
such as a boy of fifteen at a respectable polytechnic school 
might blush for. Yet, in writing and publishing an elaborate 
article on what we saw and heard at the College, we find 
no fault whatever with Prof. Chandler.* So much did we 
see that was really good, we could not permit ourselves to 
mar the pleasure we derived from it ; hence not a criticism was 
made by us on Prof. Chandler from that day to this. Let none 
think, then, that we have now turned to the performances of 
that gentleman through any pique against Columbia, for we 
certainly entertain no such feeling. We only regret— 
assuming it to be true, that there is so much “ analyzing ” of 
a particular kind going on, outside—that the name of the col- 
lege should be dragged into it all, and that a large portion of 
the public should be led to think that the School of Mines 
must have been established chiefly for the benefit and glorifi- 
cation of the “ Dean of the Faculty.” 

All in the habit of glancing at treatises on chemistry ,are 
aware that the reader is frequently informed that articles used 
in commerce are not pure. Thus, for example, we are in- 
formed that “ the hydrochloric acid found in commerce is a 
liquid, but asimple experiment will show that this liquid is 
the solution of a gas in water.” Now, we hope we shall be 


*See N. Q. R., No. XXXVI. Art. Columbia College. 
g 
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excused if we confess that, when we saw the interesting cor- 
respondence on the Jetaline business, in the newspapers, we 
could not help asking ourselves whether that of Prof. Chandler 
might not be regarded as “the science found in commerce ;” 
that is, an article slightly adulterated. 

The correspondence is far too voluminous for our pages ; 
the best we can do is to present our readers some passages 
from each side, italicising such remarks as seem to us most 
significant. Of course, Prof. Chandler’s missive denouncing 
the American Institute, for having given a silver medal instead 
of a gold one to the exhibitors of metaline, is headed “ School 
of Mines, Columbia College.” The gentleman is evidently 
overflowing with virtuous indignation. We make room for 
the following brief extract, which, we think, may be said to 
speak for itself, so far as disinterestedness (?) is concerned : 

‘Here is an invention which claims to do away with lubricators on 
all kinds of machinery, from cotton spindles to locomotive crank bear- 
ings, which, if its claims be sustained, will save enormous sums now paid 
for lubricators, besides avoiding all the danger and losses which: result 
from hot journals and from the free use of oil. Competent judges pro- 
nounce the claims well founded ; the facts are available to every member 
of the Institute; letters from the most reliable and well-known manufactu- 
rers in New York and its vicinity were before the two Boards.” 

The righteous communication of the Professor concludes 
as follows: 

‘*T consider the whole affair to be a conspiracy, very adroitly exe- 
cuted by a few of the managing men in the Institute, to belittle this rival 
invention, and I cannot countenance it by remaining longer a Director 


of the American Institute.” 
>] 


Those “lubricators” are, no doubt, well worth fighting 
about. The metaline surpasses all other lubricators ; there- 
fore the Professor gives in his resignation as director, because, 
inasmuch as the American Institute declines to award the gold 
medal, presenting only the silver medal to the exhibitors of 
the great lubricator, it is evident that the members of the 
Board of Directors and Managers have entered into a con- 
spiracy with each other against that priceless article! 

The Board, in their reply, make some stubborn statements ; 

VOL. XXX.—NO. LX. 5 
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although they evince much more courtesy, and more regard 
for the amenities of life, in defending themselves than the 
Professor does in accusing them of dishonesty and conspiracy. 
The following passage is significant : 

‘¢Previous to and after the judges’ report was received by the Board 
of Managers, an influence was brought to bear upon the Managers, indi- 
vidually, in favor of this award, such as was never before attempted in the 
history of the Institute, so far as we are aware. You failed to convince 
the Board of Managers that the ‘Great Medal’ should be awarded, but 
by persistent personal effort on the part of yourself and the company, and 
the great respect in which you were held by the Managers, that Board 
was induced to recommend, by barely the number of votes needed, that 
the ‘Medal of Progress’ be awarded, and the report of the judges, 
together with the recommendation, was placed before the ‘ Board of 
Directiou,’ of which you were a member.” 

A little further on they say: 

‘*The metaline was one of the three cases, and you made an appeal 
to this Board to make an exception in favor of this article, bringing 
forward a large package of letters and certificates, which, you claimed, 
covered the defects in the judges’ report. You stated that you were 
taking a special interest in this award, because the company was repre- 
sented by a personal friend whom you desired to serve.” 


This is rather suggestive of the “science found,” like 
hydrochloric acid, “in commerce.” But a little more nitric 
acid : 

‘* As there were but nine members present at that meeting, of course 
it would require a unanimous vote. One of the members, in his sym- 
pathy for you in the equivocal position in which you placed yourself by your 
over zeal in behalf of the company, suggested that, even if the papers 
were complete, you would hardly want them acted upon at that 


meeting, because it would require the vote of every member present, 
and from that suggestion you did not dissent.” 


The Board take leave of the “ Dean of the Faculty” in 
truly Parthian style, for they give their severest thrusts in 
retiring : 

‘** You raise the question of injustice, so often charged against the 
Institute by those who are disappointed in the award of the medals, forget- 
ting that the American Institute is bound to protect the public as well 
as the exhibitors. You are not alone in raising that question: a@ host of 
disappointed exhibitors, with their friends within and without the member- 
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ship, has appeared after every exhibition during the past forty years, 
and statements, wide of the truth, have often appeared in the public 
press; but the management has never noticed them, and time has in 
every instance vindicated, as it will in this instance vindicate, the action 
of the Institute. Your term of office would expire in thirteen days, but 
your resignation has been wnanimously accepted. This letter was unani- 
mously adopted at a regular meeting of the Board of Direction.” 


It seems that neither directors nor managers of the Ameri- 
can Institute have any salary. Then, if a director does his 
best to serve a friend—not, of course, to serve himself !—and 
tails in the attempt, is he justified, on scientific principles, in 

nora 
resigning ? 


But the judge, who thought that a silver medal was quite 
enough for the metaline, has also something to say on the 
subject. Replying in the morning papers to the accusations 
of Prof. Chandler, he proceeds thus : 


‘* These charges have no foundation except, perhaps, in the imagina- 
tion of the Professor, in his variety of self-imposed duties as Professor 
in the School of Mines and as examining chemist of several gas com- 
panies; and it is fair to notice here that the consumers of gas have not 
perceived any improveent in its quality since Prof. Chandler received the 
above appointment. 

‘*This gentleman is also President of the Board of Health, the 
management of which is not highly satisfactory, as the sanitary con- 
dition of the city shows the prevalence of small-pox, diphtheria, and other 
contagious and infectious diseases. 

‘*Now, is it fair, or not, to presume that a man of so many duties 
and business connections may have an aze to grind in championing the 
American Metaline Company? for he, and not it, is guilty of making 
the charges alluded to, and in attacking the well-known business-men 
and honorable gentlemen composing the Boards of Direction and 
Management.” 


What sort of acid this contains we will not undertake to 
say, except it be the sulphuric, which, we are told, “chars 
most vegetable and animal substances.” But let us hear 
the accused judge: 

‘*Professor Chandler also makes a charge against your humble ser- 
vant, I being one of the judges on the merits of metaline, and not a 
member of either of the aforesaid boards, and that my report ‘exhibited 


ignorance, incompetency, and unfairness.’ Now, who would have 
surmised that the immaculate Professor Chandler could have descended 
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to this? As to his charge of ignorance, I leave that to be answered 
by my professional associations and those who know me best. 
I can solemnly aver that I have not been a party to any conspiracy. 
This charge is as false as it is malicious, etc.” 


The gentleman thus charged with ignorance, etc., is a 
practising physician, and, if we are correctly informed, one 
who, altogether independently of his acknowledged pro- 
fessional qualifications, is the reverse of being ignorant. But 
we make room for one more extract. The physician ad- 
ministers a final dose to the scientist, as follows: 


‘* He also charges in his letter—first, that one of the members of the 
Board of Direction had committed himself a3 against metaline from the 
commencement; next, that two members, and finally, that all the officers 
of the American Institute were engaged in a conspiracy against the Meta- 
line Company. The only conspiracy I can detect is that between Professor 
Chandler and the American Metaline Company, who, failing to get the 
highest award from the American Institute—for it could not be 
purchased —will, in lieu of a gold medal, probably pay Professor Chandler 
Jor his labors and public testimonials as a chemist, as other companies may 


have done before.” 

We have already remarked that, had Professor Chandler 
properly attended, in our opinion, to his duties as President of 
the Board of Health, and not seemed to evince an undue amount 
of greed in his relations with some gas companies and certain 
other corporations, we would have taken no notice of the 
above controversy. But, with the too vivid recollection we 
had of the various poisonous nuisances which were allowed 
te accumulate during last summer and spring, and the sum- 
mer and fall of 1873, and the knowledge we had from obser- 
vation and experience of the consequences of those nuisances ; 
bearing also in mind how utterly useless it was, in nine cases 
out of ten, to make any application to the President of the 
Board of Health for the removal of those nuisances—we 
could not help thinking, even without taking into account the 


gas business, that it was not for nothing our great scientist 
took so warm an interest in the metaline affair. It is true 
that we may be entirely wrong in the conclusion we have ar- 
rived at; but we believe that no impartial man can examine 
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the facts as carefully as we have done, without giving a ver- 
dict which, to say the least, would not be creditable either to 
the President of the Board of Health, the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of the School of Mines, or the ex-Director of the Amer- 
ican Institute. 

It was not until we had nearly concluded our researches 
in the metaline business, that we became aware that a small 
monthly publication, entitled “The American Chemist,” 
issued for three or four years in Philadelphia by a book-sel- 
ler, chiefly, if not exclusively, as a means of advertising his 
books, was translated to New York, by Prof. Chandler, soon 
after his appointment to the presidency of the Board of 
Health. We are assured that the Philadelphia publisher was 
very glad to get rid of it, because, though always in a moribund 
condition, he did not wish to see it die in his hands. It seems 
it has been issued since last July in this city, although it has 
utterly failed us to procure, for love or money, more than two 
copies of the New York issue—those for July, 1874 and Jan- 
uary, 1875. The new prospectus is abundantly high-sounding 
—it informs the world that the work is “edited by Charles 
F. Chandler, Ph. D., Professor of Analytical and Applied 
Chemistry in the School of Mines, Columbia College, New 
York, and by William H. Chandler, Ph. D., F. C.8., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in The Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., 
Assisted by,” ete. [at least a score of great scientists]. The 
“ Notice to subscribers ” is still more magnificent, if possible ; 
and at the bottom of it stands, ex more, “ School of Mines, Co- 
lumbia College.” 

Old Columbia may well be proud, if only for finding herself 
in such close relations with so famous an institution as The 
Lehigh University—one which has scarcely a parallel, as a 
burlesque, this side of the Sandwich Islands. The leading 
article in the first New York number consists of an ** Address,” 
delivered at The Lehigh University in June last, and fills six 
pages (twelve columns), about one-fifth of the whole thing. 
Another Address, delivered nearly a year previously (October, 
1873), before the American Public Health Association, fills 
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nearly nine pages (eighteen columns) in the same number. 
All the original matter—if such it can be called—we can find 
is, Contributions from the Laboratory of the Illinois Indus- 
trial University.” The rest, which is not much, is composed 


of “ Chemical Notes from Foreign and American Journals.” 
Still more is devoted to “ addresses ” in the January number— 
one delivered, we know not how long ago, by M. Wurtz, and 
extending to nearly fifteen columns, the other delivered by 
Mr. John Pattinson in October, 1874, and extending to 
sixteen columns, etc. In a word, we exaggerate nothing 
when we say that, if what is borrowed, stolen, or spoiled in 
being appropriated, were omitted, there would not remain five 
” in either of the 
numbers before us. Evidently one of the principal objects of 


cents’ worth of “the science of commerce 


the work, under its present auspices, is to glorify the great 
scientists of The Lehigh University and the School of Mines, 
Columbia College, by printing,” extenso, their stale platitudes 
on “ science.” 

It is not for all this, however, that we have invited the 
attention of our readers to “The American Chemist.” We 
hold that the learned editors and publishers have a perfect 
right to fill their pages even with the dullest and most tire- 
some “addresses” on exploded theories. The only reason 
why we have said one word about * The American Chemist” is 
this: The first page of one of the two numbers before us— 
that for January, 1875—is occupied by a flaming advertise- 
ment announcing to the world “ Granp Sitver MepAt at THE 
AmeERICAN Institute Farr, or 1874. San Antonio Liesie’s 
Meat Exrracr, Manuracrurep By THE San Antonio Meat 
Exrracr Facrory. ANaArysis By Pror. C. F. CHANDLER AND 
F. A. Carrns, A.M., or Cotumpia Coiiecr.” Here follows 
a long elaborate “ analysis” exhibiting the numerous ingredi- 
ents which are claimed to enter into the composition of that 
precious and invaluable article. There is no substance sup- 
posed to be good for the human stomach—for muscle, bone, 
cartilage, etc., ete.—which the Dean of the Faculty and his 
assistant have not discovered in-this wonderful extract. 
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Yet, were we in the habit of making wagers, we would ven- 
ture to offer one, that this analysis is as far from the truth as 
the Professor’s famous “ official analysis” of the milk sold in 
New York; although we are not aware that we have ever 
seen any specimen of “ The San Antonio Meat Extract.” But 
it is only necessary to compare the numerous ingredients with 
each other in order to see that there has been sad bungling. 

We have remarked above that, in the estimation of a cer- 
tain class of “scientists,” there is scarcely a disease that occurs 
which may not be traced directly or indirectly to “ deficiency 
of oxygen.” To this observation we added that oxygen, in one 
form or another, is the most abundant element in nature. 
But in Prof. Chandler’s elaborate analysis of the Meat Extract, 
it is entirely ignored, except as it is found in phosphoric acid 
and sulphuric acid! But what are the principal constituents 
of the best “meat?” Are they not fibrin, albumen,. and 
gelatin? Then, according to Gay-Lussac and Thenard, in every 
100 parts of fibrin, there are 19.685 of oxygen; in albumen, 
there are 26.67 parts of oxygen, according to Prout; in 
gelatin, there are, according to Gay-Lussac, 27.207 of oxygen, 
etc. 

The question for the public, however, isnot, whether Prof. 
Chandler is right or wrong in his analysis of meat, milk, 
soup, sausage, cabbage, or any thing else he operates upon. 
We hold it to be of much greater importance to determine 
whether the new series of “The American Chemist” is to be 
regarded as asort of dripping-pan for wonderful “extracts.” 

Be this as it may, we confess we have a strong suspicion 
that, had the gold medal been awarded for the metaline, the 
unrivalled lubricating qualities of that article would have been 
set forth at length in “The American Chemist.” Even, as it 
is, the President of the Board of Health, the Dean of the 
Faculty, the purifier of our gas-light, ete., etc., has well 
earned the additional perquisite for the indomitable valor he 
has evinced as the champion of the great lubricator. 

At all events, we feel that we have done our. duty; we 
feel pretty much as we did when, at the zenith of his power, 
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we portrayed in the same pages the Hon. Peter B. Sweeny ; 
or as we felt when, subsequently, we portrayed the Hon. 
Andrew H. Green at the very outset of his career as Comp- 
troller. Some may say that our present sketch has some 
flaws in it; but we make no claim to perfection. If we have 
succeeded in showing that some of our New York scientists 
make remarkable discoveries, we are willing to leave the rest 
to Time, fully satisfied that it will prove the justness and 
accuracy of our views just as it has already done in the case 
of each of the two great patriots and benefactors of their race 
just mentioned. 


Art, IV.—1. The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, being his Auto- 
biography, Correspondence, Reports, Messages, Addresses, and 
other Writings, official and private, etc, Published by the order 
of the Joint Committee of Congress on the Library. 9 vols., 
8vo. 


2. The Life of Thomas Jefferson. By Henry 8. Ranvatt, LL. D. 
3 vols. Philadelphia. 1865. 

3. The Life of Thomas Jefferson, Third President of the United 
States, with parts of his Correspondence never before published, 
etc. By Georce Tucker. 2 vols., 8vo. 1837. 

4. Life of Thomas Jefferson, Third President of the United States. 
By James Parton. 1 vol., 8vo. Boston. 1874. 


JEFFERSON was one of the founders of the Republic, though 
he did not co-operate with those who organized our Federal 
Government, as he was at that time minister to France, and 
only returned to become secretary of state in the administra- 
tion of Washington. He was the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and, if not the founder, at least he was the great 
leader of the Republican party that grew up in opposition to 
the administrations of Washington and Adams. 

In considering the position he thus held and the events with 
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which his name is connected, we must assign him a place of 
the first magnitude among American statesmen, and among 
the presidents of the United States. He cannot stand beside 
Franklin, Washington, and John Jay, for purity and disin- 
terestedness of character, or above Henry Mason, George 
Clinton, or Samuel Adams, as a friend of the people, or as a 
lover of democratic government. He cannot be placed above 
many others of his contemporaries for distinguished services 
to his country. He never had the organizing foresight of Ham- 
ilton or Madison; yet he was one of the foremost leaders 
of a party; he was a scholar, a scientist, a devoted patriot 
and philanthropist. Thus he takes rank among the Jays, the 
Adamses, and the Pinckneys of the revolutionary period, 
and has influenced the destinies of his country during its 
whole existence. After Washington and Franklin, he has 
shared this influence with John Adams, Hamilton, Madison, 
and Jay. 

As a party leader he was eminently successful, and yet 
no statesman of that age was more open in the avowal of his 
opinions. Such being his potency in American politics, it be- 
comes us to inquire on what foundation his fame now rests, 
and what gave him his eminence. Jefferson was no orator, 
and scarcely ever addressed public bodies. He was a public 
character and a public writer only; and his writings were 
very meagre, except his letters on public affairs. He was a 
leader by the force of his character and intelligence. He got 
his fame by these qualities and by fortunate circumstances that 
first gave him prominence as the author of the Declaration at 
the age of 33. He wrote the finest state paper of the Rev- 
olution, and the one that asserted our rights to exist as a na- 
tion; and so his name became indissolubly connected with 
that great event, as well as forever associated with those who 
composed that Congress of patriots. Jefferson has largely in- 
fluenced our politics in the past, and will do so in the future. 
Like Hamilton, his fame was largely partizan since the estab- 
lishment of the Constitution, and it is therefore difficult to 
estimate his real virtues as a man and a statesman. 
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That age of intense earnestness and hatred, as well as party 
prejudice and honest difference, is buried ; and, if we have not 
yet reached a clear sky, the clouds have broken away and we 
live under a more steady light. Then social intercourse became 
quite extinct between opposing parties under the baneful in- 
fluence of the French Revolution, and those asperities remained 
with us for a long time, and divided the young republic, and 
envenomed our party contests as it did those of England. 
Jefferson returned trom France as the friend of reform, and 
as a mark of his sympathy he wore the French red vest 
and breeches. Those not so marked in their sympathy for 
France were disposed to make light of this exhibition of dress 
on the part of Jefferson, and thought it not quite the thing 
for a secretary of state of the United States. But Fox and 
many whigs in the house of commons, in like manner, put on 
buff and blue to show their sympathy for America in 1796; 
and while we admire the one act we can excuse the other. 

So, in Jefferson, we have an honest character, and 
one that was deeply earnest in all his purposes. He was 


brave in revolution, decided in peace, and courageous as a 
public man. In some degree he combines the philosopher 
with the man of action. In his own time, he was derided by 
his opponents as “the philosopher,” as a disparagement, 
while Hamilton was called the projector and the exotic. Satire 
sometimes discovers the actual qualities only to exaggerate or 


disparage them; and hence we can learn truth from satire 
itself. Jefferson exhibited strong tastes and aptitudes for 
philosophy, and with opportunity he would have achieved 
some great work. His Votes on Virginia show what aptitude 
he had in research, and we read this work with deep interest, 
even at the present day. He corrected many errors of Buffon 
in natural history, and always pursued those studies with seem- 
ing delight. He had no fears of investigation, and calmly 
weighed all evidence, except in politics, where he was an un- 
compromising republican. Here all was to be judged by one 
sole test; was it a government by the people? for the form 
and substance were with him- material and essential. Thus 
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his life and character are to be considered and analyzed, 
and his influence upon his country determined. Since men 
have hitherto disagreed as to these, we enter upon a difficult if 
not a delicate task. 

Jefferson was fortunate in his public life. He appeared 
at the opportune juncture to draft the Declaration. He with 
John Adams and Dr. Franklin negotiated. and signed the 
treaty of peace with Great Britain; he became governor of 
Virginia, secretary of state, vice-president and third presi- 
dent of the United States. All these with many subordinate 
places he filled with marked ability and honor. He was not 
without faults, and he sometimes erred in administration, but he 
was honest, frugal, and faithful in all his offices; for it was an 
age of poverty, and we then had all the virtues of the best age 
of Rome. There was then no rapacity, no demoralization in 
the administration of the federal and state governments; that 
came in a later age when integrity had diminished in public 
life as the state had grown rich and corrupt. So in the early 
history of our government there is found strict integrity and 
honor among public men, however much we may find to cen- 
sure in them as public characters or as partizans. Jefferson 
held office to the detriment of his private fortune, and Ham- 
ilton was in need while secretary of the treasury, and retired 
to his profession to gain an independence. So integrity was 
then a virtue confined to no party, and these leaders were 
conspicuous examples of nearly every public virtue in states- 
manship. Thus in portraying Mr. Jefferson we are dealing 
with an honest and high-toned public man. His faults were 
mainly those of his age, and his virtues were his own. 

Jefferson was graduated at William and Mary College, 
after two years’ study. He was said to be well educated for 
that time, and received the first honors of his alma mater ; 
and Mr. Wirtley said that he came to the bar with a large 
and exceptional knowledge, having studied law with no less a 
jurist than George Wythe, afterward chancellor of Virginia. 
Suftice it that these preparatory studies soon gave Jefferson a 
respectable standing in his profession:as a sound lawyer, and 
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his family influence soon gave him a fair income as a practi- 
tioner; yet, having a large estate to engage his attention, 
and being very soon drawn to public affairs by the Revolu- 
tion, he gave up his profession at the end of about six 
years never to resume it. He had taken high rank as a 
lawyer, even in this short period, and this gave him weight 
as a new and rising politician. He served for a time 
in the Virginia legislature, where he first met Washington, 
and was finally selected as one of the Virginia delegates to 


the Continental Congress where he was soon recognized as 


an accomplished writer. He came at the proper juncture for 
his own fame, though he had been preceded by such writers 
as John Jay, John Dickinson, and Richard Henry Lee. 

He took his seat in the second Congress the 21st day of 
June, 1775, to supply the place of Peyton Randolph, whose 
health caused him to withdraw from the chair as the first 
president of that Congress, and thereby John Hancock, his 
successor, became illustrious by his signature to the Declara- 
tion. Jefferson’s summary view of the rights of British 
America, his paper of instructions to the Virginia delegates 
in 1774, had preceded him, and he had written the answer 
of Virginia to Lord North’s conciliatory proposition which he 
brought with him; and thus, as John Adams says, he brought 
with him a reputation for literature, science, and a happy 
talent for composition. Adams says of him: “Though a quiet 
member in Congress, he was so prompt, frank, explicit, and 
decisive upon committees, and in conversation—not even 
Samuel Adams was more so—that Jefferson soon seized upon 
his heart.” 

Five days after he and Dickinson were added to a com- 
mittee consisting of Lee, Gov. Livingston, and Jay, who were 
to prepare the second petition to the King of England, which 
Jefferson drew. It did not meet Dickinson’s mind, and so he 
made the final report retaining but a little of Jefferson’s 
draft. This was approved by the committee, and reported 
to and adopted by Congress. This last petition was en- 
trusted to Richard Penn and Arthur Lee to present to the 
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king, and they soon wrote, and their letter was read in Con- 
gress that “no answer would be given” it. 

On the 22d of July, Dr. Franklin, Jefferson, John Adams, 
and R. H. Lee were appointed a committee to consider and 
report on Lord North’s conciliatory resolution. The answer 
of the Virginia assembly having been approved, Jefferson 
was requested by the committee to prepare this report, which, 
he says, accounts for the similarity of the two instruments. 
On the 15th of May, 1776, the convention of Virginia, that 
had assembled to make a state constitution, instructed the 
Virginia delegates, in Congress, to propose to that body to 
declare the colonies independent of Great Britain, and ap- 
pointed a committee to propose a declaration of rights and 
plan of State Government. Both were immediately carried. 
In pursuance of these instructions, on the 1st of June, 1776, 
Richard Henry Lee proposed a resolution of Independence, 
and on the 8th Congress took it into consideration and re- 
ferred it to a committee of the whole, and debated it on that 
day and Monday the 10th of June. It was opposed by Wil- 
son, Robert R. Livingston, E. Rutledge, and John Dickinson. 
On the other side were John Adams, Richard Henry Lee, 
and George Wythe among the speakers. Congress had 
adopted a secret pledge not to divulge any thing of their pro- 
ceedings on pain of 


‘*being deemed an enemy to the liberties of America,” and had sat 
with closed doors, so that this and the succeeding debates upon inde- 
pendence are wholly and irrecoverably lost, except we find in the writ- 
ings of those men some jottings down of that great debate. Suffice it 
that, on the 29th of November, 1775, Congress had instructed their 
colonial agents that ‘‘there is nothing more ardently desired by North 


America than a lasting union with Great Britain on terms of just and 
equal liberty.” . 


John Jay says that, during the course of his life, and until 
the second petition of Congress in 1775, he never heard any 
American of any class, or any description, express a wish for 
the independence of the colonies; and Jefferson in 1782, in 
his Notes on Virginia, said: “It is well known that, in July, 
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1775, a separation from Great Britain and an establishment 
of a republican government had never yet entered into any 
person’s mind.” The struggle began for redress of griev- 
ances, and Jefferson and John Adams went together hand in 
hand up to the Declaration. The king opened parliament 
denouncing “the colonies as rebels, seeking with deceitful 
pretences to establish an independent empire.” Blind and 
infatuated king! England drove the colonies into rebellion, 
and gave them independence! Mankind never learns from 
the past that real grievances alone drive people into revolu- 
tion, such as the colonies suffered and England had endured a 
century before. 

The 11th of June Congress resolved to appoint a commit- 
tee to draft a Declaration, to consist of five persons; and they 
were chosen in the usual way, by ballot, and stood in the 
following order: 

Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, 
Robert R. Livingston. 

Adams says that Jefferson had the highest vote, and that 
placed him first on the committee; besides, on this occasion, 
Adams did all in his power to procure the votes of others for 
Jefferson; and so Jefferson was again fortunate, that Lee, 
who had as the leader of the Virginia delegation moved 
the resolution of independence, and supported it with all his 
eloquence, had been suddenly called away to Virginia by the 
illness of his wife before the selection of this committee, and 
thus giving to Jefferson this place to draft the Declaration, 
and make his name a household word throughout two conti- 
nents. 

The committee unanimously pressed Jefferson to prepare 
the Declaration. Ile did so, and submitted it to Franklin 
and Adams, and requested their opinions, and they made 
several verbal corrections. The report was then laid before the 
committee, which made no amendments, and on the 28th of 
June it was presented to Congress by its author, around whom 
stood the great committee. Adams says, Jefferson and him. 
self were appointed a sub-committee to prepare the Declara- 
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tion, and the fact that Jefferson first submitted it to Franklin 
and Adams for correction, corroborates this ‘statement of 
Adams, though Jefferson wrote in 1823 that there was no 
sub-committee. These reminiscences were given to Pickering 
in 1822, when Adams was 86, and to Madison when Jefferson 
was 80. As Adams did not remember that he and Franklin 
made a single alteration, and Jefferson did not remember 
there was a sub-committee, we may suppose their remem- 
brance of details not entirely correct. The fact of submitting 
the draft to Adams and Franklin would imply that they and 
Jefferson were a sub-committee, though Adams does not men- 
tion that Franklin was on such committee. Adams says, he 
reported it to the committee of five, and he did not remember 
that they corrected any thing. He says: “ We were all in 
haste, Congress was impatient, and the instrument was re- 
ported to the house on Friday the 28th of June, and was 
ordered to lie on the table. On the 1st and 2d of July the 
resolution for independence was debated in committee of the 
whole, and on the 3d and 4th the Declaration was considered, 
and on the last day carried by the house, and signed by 
every member except John Dickinson. It was afterward en- 
grossed on parchment, and re-signed on the 2d day of August 
for its better preservation ; and thus the published Declara- 
tion does not appear in the handwriting of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Jefferson had lodgings on the south side of Market 
Street, between Seventh and Eighth Streets, in Philadelphia, 
and he thought it was a corner house in which he wrote 
the Declaration. There is remaining a little writing-desk on 
which he wrote that Declaration, yet it is strange that the pa- 
per signed on the 4th of July has utterly disappeared, and 
has never been accounted for. 

Mr. Jefferson has said that John Adams was the colossus 
of the house in that debate, and that his great speech was in 
answer to Dickinson’s first appeal on the Ist of July, just be- 
fore the question was taken in the committee on the original 
resolution. Richard Henry Lee afterward charged that the 
Declaration was copied from Locke’s Treatise on Government; 
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and John Adams wrote Pickering that it contained not an idea 
but had been hackneyed in Congress for two years before ; 
that the substance could be found in the Declaration of Rights 
drawn by John Dickinson, and in the pamphlet of James Otis. 
Mr. Jefferson answered these charges whether the arguments 
for the Declaration had been hackneyed in Congress two years 
before the 4th of July ’76, or the sentiments or the dress, let 
history say. “ This, however,” he adds, “I will say for Mr. 
Adams, that he supported the Declaration with zeal and ability, 
fighting fearlessly for every word of it.” 

Since that age it has been strenuously maintained by many 
writers that Jefferson appropriated this state paper from 
the Virginia bill of Rights and from the Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration of May, 1776. Jefferson lived to see his claims as 
the author of the Declaration sharply disputed, and he warmly 
met those charges of plagiarism just before his demise, for he 
said he had not so much as ever heard of the Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration ; and while he was preparing this paper he never so 
much as referred to any other paper or book, though he could 
not say how much he may have got by former study and 
reflection that went to make up the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It is quite true that we can find nothing new in this 
state paper, for many of its general principles can be found 
in Locke, Vattel, and previous writers, and his careful study 
of these authors and the state papers of the first and second 


Congress enabled him to set forth in an able manner all the 
grievances of the American colonies. However, after con- 
siderable study of the history of the Declaration, we think 
there is nothing to deprive Mr. Jefferson of the epitaph pre- 
pared by himself for his own tombstone that he was the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence.* As Jefferson was 


* Those who wish to know the grounds of plagiarism preferred 
against Jefferson’s authorship of the Declaration can find them in the 
articles by Dr. Hawks in the New York Review of 1837 and in Randall’s 
Life. The Review puts parallel passages side by side showing the sim- 
ilarity to those in the Declaration. These were from Jay’s address in 
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its author, Adams and Franklin were the advocate and phi- 
losopher of that great paper which can only perish with 
American liberty. This Declaration was in every way worthy 
to be the finality of those state papers which had elicited 
the praise of Chatham, and of that drawn by John Jay—the 
address to the people of Great Britain—which Jefferson 
characterized as a production certainly of the finest pen 
in America, and yet that paper is known only to antiquaries, 
while the Declaration is a household parchment or title-deed 
throughout the United States. Such is its importance that 
it is the Magna Charta of American liberty, and dwells in 
the American heart like the war-songs of the old bards, 
though it is now merely an historical document, and par- 
takes largely of the glittering generalities which were ascribed 


to it by Choate. So Jefferson takes rank with John Somers, 





1774, Mecklenburg Declaration of 1775, and more fully from the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights of May, 1776, drawn by George Mason. 

Jefferson in his letters to John Adams denies having ever seen the 
North Carolina Declaration, and he says that, while he was engaged in 
preparing it, he never referred to any paper or document. Certainly 
Jefferson had some aberrations of memory as concede by Randall in 
the Mazzei inculpation of Washington, and he might also have added his 
manifest error about the repeal of the Embargo, whereby in one letter 
at the time he accuses Story as a pseudo-Republican of producing the 
repeal, and in a subsequent letter years after he ciaims the credit of 
abandoning the measure himself. 

While we think that the North Carolina Declaration was possibly 
unknown to Jefferson as it certainly was to John Adams, yet it is true 
that he had those other documents before him while Jefferson was 
engaged upon the draft of a Declaration of Independence. The nature 
of the two acts may have led to similitude of language, but the phrase- 
ology proves, we think, that Jefferson collated these documents and 
followed them in many parts of the Declaration. Still, allowing this 
phraseology as decidedly improved by his pen, and, as the Declaration 
was intended to merely recite the history of our grievances, it was not 
expected to widely depart from former state papers of Congress except 
that it now took an advance step and declared for separation and inde- 
pendence, and hence we have thought Jefferson is justly to be called 
its author, though he borrowed from the Declaration of George Mason 
and other state papers of a preceding Congress. 
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whose penetrating pen secured and immortalized the free- 
dom of England in her Declaration of Right in 1688. 

The Declaration did not escape the criticism of that Con- 
gress, and portions of it were eliminated, especially that 
which condemned Great Britain for imposing upon the 
colonies the foreign slave traffic against their consent. This 
was stricken out to appease Georgia and South Carolina as 
well as not unnecessarily to offend our friendsin Great Britain ; 
and after a long lapse of time we have seen England chid- 
ing America for a wrong that she placed upon these States 
at their foundation. 

While this debate was in progress, and Jefferson saw the 
inroads making into his Declaration, Dr. Franklin consoled him 
by relating the famous story about the mutilation of the sign 
of a certain Philadelphia hatter, to the amusement of all who 
listened to his sly and salient humor. 

The Declaration is a clear and succinct narrative of 
American grievances, and especially of the misgovernment of 
the king of England. So fearful and severe is this ar- 
raignment that it has been said to partake of an overstate- 
ment of the responsibility of George ILL, while it does 
not even mention the name of Parliament as causing any of 
those grievances, except by the king’s assenting to certain pre- 


tended acts of legislation which the colonies wholly repudi- 
ated. 


Mr. Webster has said, this power of parliament over the 
colonies “ was precisely the point of the original controversy. 
They had uniformly denied that parliament had authority to 
make laws for them. There was, therefore, no subjection to 
parliament to be thrown off. But allegiance to the king did 
exist, and had been uniformly acknowledged, and down to 
1775 the most solemn assurances had been given that it was 
not intended to throw off thet allegiance.” 

The address drawn by John Jay, September 5, 1774, said, 
“no power on earth has the right to take our property from us 
without our consent,” and it further said, “we claim all the 
benefits secured to the subjects by the English Constitution.” 
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It was asserted to be a principle of that constitution, that 
representation and taxation go together. But Lord Mans- 
field claimed the right to tax America on the ground that she 
was virtually represented in the parliament, as the people of 
England were but partially represented. He further 
endeavored to show that there was no distinction as to inter- 
nal and external taxation, for a stone dropped into any part of 
a body of water would stir the whole body to its centre. 

It is evident that the Declaration was drawn to meet the 
views of the colonists and that age of revolution; and it is 
necessarily severe upon the king, for the reason that 
they charged him with all colonial grievances and the mis- 
government of the country; yet it was parliament which had 
passed and finally repealed most of the acts by which they 
sought to tax these colonies. It was parliament which 
annulled the charter of Massachusetts Bay, dissolved the 
legislature of New York, and passed the Boston post bill, 
and enacted the non-intercourse act which interdicted com- 
merce and trade with foreign nations except through British 
channels. These navigation acts had been acquiesced in by 
the colonies tor upward of a century, and there was an in- 
cidental tax thus imposed. In this view, George ILL. said to 
Lord North, his favorite minister, that parliament should sus- 
tain him, as he was fighting their battle with the colonies. 

This question is historical, and we think the whigs of 
that age were strict constructionists of the rights of 
parliament, and the asserters of monarchical power at the 
expense of legislative authority. To assert that power was 
vested in the king and local government was an absurdity ; 
for, since the Revolution of 1688, the king is subordinate to 
parliament in all matters relating to colonial and internal 
government of the British Empire. To assert that the al- 


legiance of the colonies was owing alone to a British king, is 
a part of the same absurdity that parliament had no authority 
over the colonies. Allegiance was owing here, as in Great 
Britam, to the British government, and not to the king. We 
repudiate this claim, and think Mr. Webster and Jefferson 
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wrong in maintaining the principle that the colonies had no 
political tie to cast off but that which connected us to the 
throne, and we think the colonies never had asserted that un- 
til they were finally driven to assert it as a revolutionary 
measure. When we say this, we do not affirm the principle 
asserted by parliament, that they could bind the colonies in 
all cases whatsoever, for the colonies held certain indefeasible 
charter rights which never could be repealed by acts of par- 
liament. Suffice it to say that the British colonies, by the 
very force of the term, were dependencies upon the mother 
country, and not upon the king alone, and necessarily subject 
to her constitutional control the same as any part of the 
British Empire, and nothing but a long course of arbitrary 
rule by the mother country caused our fathers to declare their 
grievances and set up for independence. The contest was 
fifteen years of constitutional resistance, and then came revo- 
lution. It was nothing less than revolution, and is to be justi- 
fied as a brave resistance to misgovernment and arbitrary 
power. 

But Burke urged that parliament was not wont in other 
times to tax the colonies, and he argued against the policy 
of this individual tax. He placed this on the ground of long 
and continuous usage; and yet parliament asserted the right 
to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever by a declaratory 
act whereby it had repealed all taxes except on one or two 
articles. And Mr. Webster asserted, upon a memorable oc- 
casion, that we went to war upon this preamble of a parlia- 
mentary declaration. 

Indeed, it may be assumed that it was a contest that arose 
in a great degree by this dispute about the supremacy of 
parliament, and yet it is probable there would have been no 
revolution without actual grievances, as enumerated and set 
forth in the Declaration. The committee to draft the revo- 
lution performed.their office in setting out the causes that led 
the colonies to throw off their allegiance and set up another 
form of government for themselves. But Jefferson had long 
held that parliament could not bind the “ colonies under any 
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circumstances, and that they were wholly independent of 
parliament to enact their own laws.” 

Mr. Jefferson soon after returned to the Virginia Legis- 
lature, and continued there and in the revolutionary Con- 
gress until he was finally sent abroad, in 1782, as a minister 
to negotiate the treaty of peace, in connection with Dr. 
Franklin and John Adams. In 1784 he was ap- 
pointed minister to France to succeed Dr. Franklin, 
who had served his country so ably abroad since in- 
dependence was declared. When he assumed the office, 
Count de Vergennes, the French minister, said to him: 
* You replace Dr. Franklin, I hear.” To which he promptly 
replied: ‘I succeed; no one can replace him.” Jefferson 
was well received at court, and soon became a great favorite 
in France. He had renewed his friendship since 1782 with 
those gallant officers who had fought for America, and now 
interested himself in the reform movements that began to be 
agitated there, and which led to the assembling of the States- 
general, and the national assembly that precipitated the revo- 
Intion of 1789. Mr. Jefferson had published, at Paris, in 
1782, his Notes on Virginia, which added to his repute as an 
American writer; and his fine conversational powers and 
large knowledge made him an acquisition in the literary and 
scientific circles of the French capital. He was intimate 
with the encyclopzedists, and the circle of Buffon, and La- 
voisier, the great chemist. 

When these new reforms were inaugurated in France they 
issued a Declaration of Rights and prepared a constitution 
founded upon the principle of a limited monarchy, and Jeffer- 
son was much consulted in these affairs, and he remarks in his 
autobiography that the king became a passive machine of the 
National Assembly, and had he been left to himself he would 
have acquiesced in whatsoever they should have advised as 
best for the nation. A wise constitution would have been 
formed, hereditary in his line, himself placed at its head with 
powers so large as to enable him to do all the good of his sta- 
tion, and so limited as to prevent abuse. Jefferson further 
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adds, that such a constitution he would have faithfully admin- 
istered ; and more than this, says Jefferson, he does not believe 
he ever wished. This opinion was given in that autobiogra- 
phy of 1821, when all the excitements of the French Revolu- 
tion had died away. Thus we see that our American democrat, 
at this time, regrets that such a constitution had not been es- 
tablished as would have saved France from the threes of rev- 
olution that shook her for a quarter of a century only to return 
again to monarchy. During these preliminary discussions 
upon the project of a constitution, La Fayette informed Jef- 
ferson that he should bring six or eight friends to dinner, 
and being assured of a welcome they arrived and sat at din- 
ner the next day. His companions were Dupont, Barnave, 
Alex. la Moth, Blacon, Monnior, Maubourg, and Dagout. 
These were the leading patriots who sought to reconcile the 
extremes of their constitution to save France. 

With this view La Fayette had invited this conference 
under the roof and at the table of the American minister. 
The cloth being removed, and wine set on the table, after 
the American manner, the marquis introduced the objects of 
the conference by summarily reminding them of the state of 
things in the assembly, the course of the constitution, and the 
inevitable result unless checked by concord among the patriots 
themselves. La Fayette observed that he was ready to sacri- 
fice his own opinions to that of his brethren in the same cause, 
and that they must come to one accord or that the aristocracy 
would carry every thing, and that whatsoever they should 
agree upon he, at the head of the National Guards, would 
maintain. . 

The discussions began at the hour of four, and continued 
until ten in the evening, during which Jefferson relates that 


he was a silent witness to a coolness and candor of argument 
unusual during the conflicts of political opinion, to a logical 
reasoning, chaste eloquence truly worthy of being placed in 
parallel with the finest dialogues of antiquity as handed down 
by Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero. The result was, the king 
should have a suspensive veto, the legislature should be com- 
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posed of a single body, and that chosen by the people. Mr. 
Jefferson sent a note to the foreign minister apologizing for 


this assemblage, but it was known and approved by that 


functionary, who favored reasonable reform. Thus brought 
into confidential relations with the court and the patriots, Jef- 
ferson had great facilities to comprehend the counter-currents 
in French affairs. He said the queen bore absolute sway over 
the king’s weak mind and timid virtue. This angel, as painted 
in the speeches of Burke, with some smartness of fancy but 
no sound sense, was proud, disdainful of restraint, indignant at 
all obstacles to her will, eager in the pursuit of pleasure, and 
firm enough to adhere to her desires or perish in the wreck. 
He also adds that he had ever believed if there had been no 
queen there would have been no revolution in France. 
Jefferson returned to America in the first year in the great 
cycle of reform in France, and never doubted that within the 
ensuing year we should see the “ certain and happy termina- 
tion of the struggle for liberty.” The interest he took in this 
event was deep as it was intimately connected with Ameri- 
can independence. His foresight was not so clear as that of 
Gouverneur Morris who foresaw that it would end in excesses 
that would imperil the rights of men, and because of this he 
did not fall in with the revolutionary men of that time. In- 
deed, Jefferson did not favor a republican government, and 
urged them to follow nearer the English constitution than our 
own. This was undoubtedly wise, and, had not Louis XVI. 
been imperilled by foreign war as well as by internal confla- 
gration, he would have remained king and saved France. 
Jefferson did not carry his democratic principles to such an 
extreme as to impose necessarily the democratic form of gov- 
ernment upon all nations. Notwithstanding this opinion as 
to the true way for France, he desired to see the reform of all 
abuse and the complete restoration of the rights of man to 
this brave and generous people, though he endeavored to keep 
aloof from French affairs. He thought the condition of the 
people of Europe really deplorable, and he said it had come 
from arbitrary government, and he sympathized with the move 
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, 
to bring them up to true liberty, such as they did not possess 
or comprehend. He thought America was far in advance 
of every other people in free government, and he always sup- 
ported every security to human liberty in his own country. 
He erred in too easily believing that many of his contempo- 
raries were monarchists because they were not so sanguine in 
the workings of republican government as himself; and this 
chiding of his peers in foresight and uprightness mars his 
confidential correspondence and his ana, to such an extent as 
leads one to think he was thereby unjust and. altogether wrong 
in his accusations against Adams and Hamilton. 

There is a grave fault in the character of Jefferson that 
makes him assail his political adversaries upon nearly all oc- 
casions. Indeed, this is discovered in almost all his letters to 
his followers, and illustrated by the celebrated letter to his 
Italian friend, Mazie, wherein he assails very unhandsomely the 
administration of Washington at a time while he was still act- 
ing as the chief officer of his cabinet ; and his final explana- 
tion nearly assures that he was capable of duplicity. Again, 
this fault is seen in his disparagement of Aaron Burr, after 
their contest of 1800 had embittered Jefferson against him. 
There is nothing in Burr’s conduct so unjust and contradictory 


as that of Jefferson himself. Burr so far from intriguing 
SD SD 


for the presidency at that memorable time would not even 
give an encouraging word to Bayard and the Federalists who 
had it in their power to have made him president in the place 
of Jefferson; and thereafter all the administration organs 
gratified Jefferson by decrying and defaming Aaron Burr 
who alone had turned the election in New York in favor of 
the republican cause, and thus saved the party from defeat. 
jut now Jefferson thought it quite right to destroy Burr, and 
charged him with all kinds of bad conduct, and thus Burr 
was unjustly defamed by those he had elevated to power, to 
such an extent, that he retired from the vice-presidency in 
March, 1805,a ruined man. Much of this he owed to his own 
purtisans, though the duel with Hamilton had deepened the 
popular odium that surrounded him. This feeling prompted 
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Jefferson to pursue Burr as a traitor to his country two years 
later, when in truth there was nothing more than a filibuster- 
ing scheme on which Burr sought to eventually retrieve his 
fallen fortunes. No one can suppose that Burr meant to 
break up the Union, or even produce a civil war this side of 
the Mexican soil. But Jefferson conceived the worst fancies, 
and exerted his power as president to arraign him for high 
treason, and the accusation was dismissed by the Chief Justice 
of the United States, John Marshall. This fault arose from the 
sincere partisan character of Jefferson. He was a warm friend 
and a decided hater. He was enthusiastic, sincere, and de- 
nunciatory in politics. He was thus a great revolutionary 
character, never flinching in the measures necessary to suc- 
cess or victory. 


Mr. Jefferson was in fact a reformer, and in this respect 
took the lead in Virginia in bringing about needful improve- 
ment in the laws of that great State. He cut up by the roots 


the relics of feudalism, and caused primogeniture and the laws 
of entails to pass away. He struck down church and state, and 
gave freedom to religion, as it existed in the other great 
States at that period. He sought to emancipate the slaves 
gradually, and did secure the master this right for the state 
of Virginia, to do this. He raised an obelisk of granite on 
which was to be the following incription: “ Here was buried 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of American 
Independence, the Statute of Virginia of Religious Freedom, 
and Father of the University of Virginia.” Thus we see 
that he cherished his reforms among the great acts of 
his eventful life, and worthy to perpetuate his memory 
in other ages. Certainly he judged well, for these acts 
show that he was at heart a true and great reformer 
aud educator. The = disestablishment of church and 
state in Virginia was the work of Jefferson, though the 
Dissenters had prepared the way for religious freedom in 
that State. Indeed, it is true that Virginia needed these 
retormatory measures to accompany the law reforms as to 
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the tenure of property to which Jefferson, Mason, and 
Wythe contributed their joint labors, and of which Jefferson 
always had the lead. He believed earnestly in certain free 
principles which existed in other states, and which he pro- 
posed to incorporate into the laws of Virginia. He pursued 
these reforms to such an extent as to propose gradual emanci- 
pation in Virginia, and ultimate prohibition of slavery in all 
the territories of the United States after the year 1800; but 
that ordinance was defeated, and that of 1787 permitted 
slavery south of the river Ohio, and prohibited to the north 
of that river. This principle was extended in 1820 on the 
line of 36° 3”, and became known thereafter as the Missouri 
Compromise. At this juncture Mr. Jefferson took decided 
grounds against this measure. He thought it better to diffuse 
slavery over a wide expanse of country than to contract 
and proscribe it to certain limits, and this reason was based 
on the good of the slave as well as the master himself. 
Indeed, Mr. Jefferson thought this line of demarkation be- 
tween freedom and slavery dangerous to the country, and 
to the union of the States. Certainly, his letters at this 
period show how clear was his vision on the slave question, 
and he thought the North had struck upon a principle of 
Southern exclusion and restriction that would in the end 
imperil the Union. One can hardly peruse his writings at this 
period without confessing that his forebodings were well con- 


sidered and deeply reflective of great and comprehensive 
statesmanship, and censuring the North for forcing the South 
into that compromise. 


Mr. Jefferson had early and always regarded slavery as an 
evil in morals and in polities, and he never for a moment could 
itillow that such an institution could be justified under any 
form of religion or of morals. Here he exhibited his integ- 
rity in the “inherent rights of man,” as he had inscribed 
in the Declaration of Independence; and, while he always 
stood by this principle of manhood, still he always held slaves 
with the South, and never emancipated but two at his death. 
He seemed to think in later years that it was impossible to set 
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them all free, and yet, as he said in his Notes on Virginia, 
“he trembled for his country when he reflected that God was 
just.” 

Again, his religious views that were so severely criticised 
in 1800, in the light of seventy-five years later knowledge, 
appear quite moderate compared with the most advanced 
opinions of this age. Mr. Jefferson’s works show that he 
professed the views of the Unitarians, of Priestley, and of 
Dr. Price of England, and accorded very nearly to those of 
John Adams, his great rival and contemporary. Mr. Jefter- 
son, While he was educated in and attended the Episcopal 
chureh, and freely contributed to its support, always was, in 
later years, a tree-thinker, and held it a religious duty never to 
proselyte in religion ; so much so, that his own children were 
quite uninformed as to the extent of his skeptical views. He 
taught them to reason and think for themselves uninfluenced 
by his views. Thus he held it to be the duty of each 


human being to search out the truth for himself; and that 
no one could stand between man and God. , 


Mr. Jefferson carried into the administration of the gov- 
ernment, as the third president of the United States, the solid 
qualities of integrity, honesty, and economy. He did not have 
so difficult a part as Washington to perform, for he inaugu- 
rated those great measures of Hamilton which placed the 
nation on a successful and solid basis, even during the first 
twenty years of the federal government, and whose great 
measures were reaffirmed by the republicans under Madison, 
in 1816, under the splendid and able statesmanship of Clay, 
Calhoun, Chever, and John Quincy Adams; and the tariff and 
currency policy of the Washington administration was con- 
tinued about as many years longer, as the United States Bank 
was again rechartered for twenty years more, but was strangled 
under Jackson before this term had expired. Thus, while these 
mexsures remained in full force under Jefferson, the credit 
of them belonged to the great first secretary of the treasury 
under the federal government, and not to him. Indeed, 
against their adoption he had lent all his influence, because 
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he disapproved of them, thus proving Jefferson not so far- 
seeing as Hamilton, who originated, and Washington, who 
fully approved them after a full discussion by the Cabinet in 
the manner established by him of calling upon them for their 
written opinions, and upon the merits of which he deliberately 
decided, and thus adopted his policy on all leading questions 
of administration. 

Mr. Jefferson did not exhibit as calm and clear a judgment 
in practical government as Hamilton, and hence we see his 
change of some of his opinions in later years. In his Notes on 
Virginia he thought the commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests not needed in America, but after the war of 1812, he 
changed his views, as Randall has the candor to narrate in his 
very able life of Jefferson; for he there thinks if America would 
cease to be a mere colony of Great Britain, we must become 
independent of her in manufactures. All sound economists 
have held that all primary interests of man may flourish together 
where the conditions are favorable, as in France. By a sound 
system of currency, great industry in all branches, she is 
to-day the money centre of Europe, for she gets and keeps 
more gold and silver than any other nation, not except- 
ing Great Britain, because France combines all industries 
more equally than any other in Europe. America pro- 
duces cotton and gold for Europe, but the latter does not 
return in a manufactured state, like the former. America is 
indebted to Europe, and Europe still keeps a great market 


here for all kinds of manufacture, even from American pro- 
ductions, and thus in various ways we are behind the great in- 


dustrial states of Europe in our commercial exchanges; and 
this Mr. Jefferson fully realized by the same experiences of 
this country induced in the Revolution and War of 1812. 

Mr. Jefferson found the French war still existing, and 
though he had strongly sympathized with the cause, we can 
not discover that he leaned any more in his policy to France 
than the preceding administrations of Washington and Adams. 
He now had to uphold the American flag against the 
edicts of Great Britain and Napoleon, forfeiting all neutral 
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commerce which should attempt to go to the shores of the 
one or the other belligerent power. To defend American 
commerce, Mr. Jefferson adopted the embargo and non-inter- 
course policy. It was in the end utterly ruinous to the com- 
merce of America, and affected other interests very seriously ; 
even his own estates did not escape this temporary calam- 
ity, the stagnation of all kinds of business. The war gave 
some relief, though years after there was again a business crisis, 
owing to the suspension and resumption of specie payments, 
and their incidents. 

The most valuable and lasting measure of Jefferson’s eight 
years’ administration of the government was the acquisition 
of Louisiana, in 1803, for the price of $15,000,000. The 
credit is not altogether the merit of his administration. Na- 
poleon saw that war with England would endanger this ter- 
ritory, and he said he would deed it all to the United States, 
and thus build up a great power to displace Great Britain 
upon the sea. When he wanted the sinews of war, he did 
not longer hesitate to listen to Robert R. Livingston’s impor- 
tunities to buy New Orleans and all territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and the latter was quite upset when told we could 
have all of Louisiana by paying the sum of 60,000,000 franes. 
He was not authorized to make so great a purchase, but on 
the arrival of James Monroe the bargain was struck, and 
America doubled her territory for that paltry sum. Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration is to be credited with opening the 
negotiation for New Orleans, and having accepted the pro- 
posal of Napoleon to take the whole. Great credit is also due 
to Mr. Livingston for his skill and adroitness in opening and 
conducting this negotiation. But we think that France, by 
her great emperor, placed America under a renewed obliga- 
tion, for she first gave us independence, and then the 
power to keep it forever, unless we finally fall to pieces by 
our expansion and internal corruptions ; for, as Montesquieu 
says, this is the fate of all great republics. Mr. Jefferson 
did not accept this view, and in his second inaugural as Presi- 
dent of the United States he uttered the sentiment that he 
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knew the acquisition of Louisiana had been disapproved by 
many from candid apprehension that the enlargement of our 
territory would endanger the Union. But, he says, who can 
limit the extent to which the federative principle may operate 
effectively, for the larger our association, the less it will be 
shaken by local passions ; and, in any view, is it not better 
that the opposite bank of the Mississippi should be settled by 
our own brethren and children than by strangers of another 
country? The memorable words of Napoleon are not to be 
forgotten: “I renounce Louisiana. They only ask one town, 
but I already consider the colony entirely lost, and it appears 


to me, in the hands of this growing power, it will be more 
useful to the policy, and even to the commerce, of France, 
than if I should attempt to keep it.” 

Mr. Jefferson did not favor internal improvements by the 
federal power, as he did not believe any such power to im- 
prove internal communication embraced within the purview of 
the Constitution. He held that it was the diffusion of power, 


and net centralizing it, that constituted good government. 
He was the leader of the strict constructionists, so-called, for 
Madison had been for a long period in favor of enlarged and 
centralized power quite as much as Hamilton, but he soon fell 
under the influence of Jefferson, and ceased to be a Federal- 
ist. Atleast he and Hamilton, though co-operating to es- 
tablish the Constitution, soon widely differed as to its actual 
powers and limitations. Thus Madison sustained Jeffer- 
son in issuing a proclamation of neutrality of the govern- 
ment as to France, and he, under Jefferson’s lead, drew up 
the Virginia Resolutions of 1793, and which were so strongly 
denounced by Patrick Henry as leading to disunion. Wash- 
ington took a deep interest, and went many miles to support 
a sound representative to produce their repeal, and induced 
Mr. Henry to take an active and decided course in a 
coming forward to effect their repeal in that State. 
Jefferson drew the Kentucky Resolutions, but this fact did 
not become known to the public until 1821. So, whatever 
merit or demerit attaches to these measures belongs to Jeffer- 


gain 
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son, although it must be acknowledged that the Virginia resolu- 
tions and report drawn by Madison are the more skillfully and 
ably done. It is quite true that Madison possessed the 
most exact and logical mind in the just construction of 
constitutional powers. He was very much abler in the expo- 
sition of constitutional law, though he did not lead Jefferson 
in politics, except when the Constitution was framed the 
papers composing the Federalist overcame many objections 
Jefferson had against the Constitution, and made him friendly 
to its adoption when properly amended. A bill of rights was 
a sine gua non to him before nine States should ratify; and 
yet he concluded finally that the Massachusetts policy was safe 
in adopting the Constitution, and accompanying this act with 
the proposed bill of rights for subsequent adoption. 

Jefferson thought it necessary that we should have a fed- 
eral government that could stand on its own legs, and not be de- 
pendent on the States for maintenance; but he did not wish a 
strong government, or one that would much impair the States 
in their reserved power. He thought home government and 
local rule the safe way to secure the rights of men, and the 
good of all. He always regarded centralized power as dan- 
gerous to liberty, and for this reason he and Hamilton could 
not harmonize their views when they came in conflict in the 
Cabinet of Washington. This explains the principles of his Ken- 
tucky policy, claiming for the States the right to judge the 
extent of federal power, and the right of redress in case of in- 
fraction. Thus Jefferson originated those measures so full of 
peril to the Union, and on which Mr. Calhoun based his mea- 
sure of nullification, and the South subsequently carried seces- 
sion. It is also true that many leading federalists in New 
England aftirmed these asserted state rights at a time when 
we were at war with a foreign power. So Mr. Jefferson 
opened a dangerous course in our politics which has ended 
with the logical sequence that federal power possesses the 
illimitable right to renovate and re-construct these States 
upon such principles as federal authority may ordain or pre- 
scribe for them. 
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Indeed, there are criticisms to be made also upon his own 
views that Louisiana could not be acquired, except by the 
violation of the Constitution. Certainly, upon this principle, 
he violated that instrument, in his own judgment, for a politi- 
cal necessity, but nearly all have justly held that Louisiana 
was acquired by that sovereign power that inheres in and apper- 
tains to every nation. He also held another heresy, that 
one generation cannot bind another fur a greater period 
than twenty years; and, as a natural sequence, he thouglit it 
well that a longer period should not pass by without a re- 
bellion, to bring States back to first principles. Moreover, he 
feared and condemned the re-charter of the United States 
Bank, by the administration of Madison in 1816, though sup- 
ported by all the leading and rising statesmen of that age— 
urged on, as it was, by a great exigency,in the government to 
once more return to asound financial basis. Madison yielded 
to this exigency, requiring the general government to inaugu- 
rate a solid national currency. 

Sut we find our space is nearly exhausted. We have 
room but for a few remarks, and these must necessarily be des- 
ultory. Jefferson would not stand among the advanced re- 
formers of this age either by his example or his teachings. 
But this is quite explainable because there are continual steps 
in every movement or tendency of the world; and one age 
takes up the line of thonght where a former age left it, and 


hands the reform down to succeeding times with new princi- 


ples and new results that the first age never foresaw nor com- 
prehended. Thus it is that Jefferson, in his real example, 
was no further advanced than the second age of our history 
which he led: and Jackson, the second Adams, Calhoun, 
surton, Clay, and Webster, stood on the same level of politi- 
cal action, though they all in turn differed on great meas- 
ures. Then there came a new school deducing their prinei- 
ples from the Declaration, to break up and overturn the 
Constitution and the government that Jefferson had helped 
build. This inaugurated an age of “irrepressible conflict,” 
war, and emancipation, as the logical sequence of the Declara- 
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tion, though the author had drawn that instrument only to 
justify the dissolution of the British Empire, and as a justifi- 
cation of these States in setting up a new form of government 
for themselves. 

Jefferson planted the seed, and this revolutionary docu- 


ment led to a great civil war as much as any one paper can be 
said to cause any great act in any great nation ; and 4,000,000 
of negroes broke their chains to look up to the Declaration 


and Lincoln’s Proclamation as the basis of their freedom, 
and which are now incorporated into the Constitution by the 
XI[Ith Amendment, and their rights as men are therewith 
forever secured to them. 


Art. V.—1. On the Structure of the Simple Tissues of the Human 
Body. By Lione. 8S. Beate. London. 1861. 


2. Uber die Nerven und das Blut in threm gesunden und Krank- 
hafien Zustande. (On the Nerves and the Blood in their sound 
and diseased conditions.) Freiburg. 1830. 


3. Protoplasm ; or, Life, Force, and Matter. By Lione. 8. BEALE. 
London. 1870. 


Icones Histologice. Von Koiutker. Leipsic. 1864. 


Vom Bau des thierischen Kérpers. (Of the Fabric of Animal 
Bodies.) F. Leypic. Tubingen. 1864. 


Urer die Ubereinstimmung in der Structur der Thiere und 
Pflanzen. (On the Agreement in the Structure of Animals and 
Vegetables.) Schwann. Berlin. 1839. 


Ir is the purpose of this paper to givea condensed résume 
of the origin, progress, and present condition of the Cell- 
Theory, in the first place, and to indicate its leading relations 
to the biological group of sciences, in the second. That im- 
portant modifications of the current doctrines of physiology, 

VOL. XXX.—NO. LX. 7 
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psychology, pathology, and medical science, must ultimately 


accrue from the microscopic scrutiny of tissues which has 
been in progress during the last two centuries, though brought 
to comparative perfection only with the last twenty-five years, 
has been long conceded, not only by scientific men, but by 
thoughtful workers in every department of life. It would, 
however, be overstating the prospect very materially to inti- 
mate, as some enthusiasts have, that the final definition of 
matter, except in Aristotle’s view of the case, will ever be ac- 
complished through the agency of the microscope; for the 
highest power of Beck’s best binocular instrument, 10,000 
diameters, or 1,000,000,000 areas, to be multiplied by 50,000 
in the matter of diameters, or by 2,500,000,000 in the matter 
of areas, the primitive atom, if that interesting subject of 
speculation may be regarded as having an entity at all, would 
scarcely be revealed—a consideration that shows the utter 
hopelessness of penetrating to the very beginnings of life by 
any miracle of microscopy that the optician will ever be able 
to furnish, the practical limits of the instrument having already 
been pretty nearly attained. 

It is quite true, nevertheless, that a proximate anal- 
ysis of living tissues has been obtained, and that, while 
non-nucleated cells exist as the lowest forms and _ the 
primordial starting-point of animal life, in the general evo- 
lution of complex organisms, whether animal or vegetable 
or participating in qualities common to both, the nucleated 
cell is not only aspecial starting-point of all really organic 
structures, but that the structure is evolved and grows by 
means of the primordial cell reproducing itself, undergoing 
various modifications as connective, muscular, osseous, or 
nervous tissue, and thus building up a complex organism and 
a complex series of functions, all of which, as special forms 
of lite, are derivative from one primordial form. The impas- 
sable partition that formerly existed between the different 
types of tissue has thus been broken down, with material ad- 
vantage, no doubt, to enlightened views of the origin and 
special determining causes of ‘variations in function, and cer- 
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tainly with material advantage to the study of morbid funce- 
tion, whether presented in the form of physical or of mental 
disorder—tor diseases are in ultimate analysis but perverted 
cell-activities, with a consequent tendency to disintegration 
and death. 

Thus, for example, in tuberculosis, whether pulmonary, 
renal, or cerebral, the deposited tubercle results either from 
the nucleation and multiplication of masses of germinal matter 
(protoplasm) which have exuded through the capillary walls 
from the blood and set up an existence as morbid tissue, or 
from nuclei, or germinal centres, in connection with the capil- 
lary walls: in a case of tubercle of the pia mater (envelope 
of the brain) Dr. Beale * reports that the deposits were con- 
nected with the vascular walls, and that the nuclei of the cells 
were unquestionably inaplicated in their origin, if not directly 
responsible forthem. Dr. H. C. Bastian,t the great exponent 
of the spontaneous generation theory, and Dr. Comil,t{ both 
eminent microscopists, with some differences in the manner of 
expressing it, substantially support this opinion. 

Again, in pneumonia, the so-called exudation, or morbid 
product that fills up the vesicular portion of the lung, usually 
considered as the result of a proliferation of the connective-tissue 
corpuscle, is rather the result of a proliferation of minute par- 
ticles of germinal matter (considerably smaller than the white 
blood corpuscles) that have passed out through the capillary 
walls with the liquor sanguinis—a phenomenon which, by the 
way, occurs in all inflammatory processes and fevers to a 


greater or less extent. The common white corpuscle of sup- 


puration originates in the same way, as any reader may ob- 
éerve for himself, by producing a slight superficial abrasion on 
his finger, and observing it for several hours under a power of 
from 300 to 500 diameters. First a hyaline liquid appears 
on the surface of the abrasion; but, in the course of three 





* Microscope in Clinical Medicine. London, 1867, p. 166. 
+ Tubercular Meningitis. Edinburgh Medical Journal, volume for 
1867, p. 875. 


} Tubercle in connection with the vessels. 1868. 
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hours, the period depending somewhat on temperament, 
minute granules make their appearance, and gradually grow 
larger and larger until they resemble the white blood corpus- 
cles. These cells have movement and life in the hyaline 
plasma in the same manner as the normal white corpuscles in 
the circulation have, and contribute in a similar manner to the 
formation of new tissue in the place of that destroyed by the 
abrasion. The suppuration corpuscle is, indeed, identical with 
the leucocytes of the blood, and the hyaline liquid that first 
exuded was blood plasma, which percolated through the dam- 
aged walls of the numerous capillaries, disarranged and 
broken up in the process of bruising, the finest of which were 
not more than .001 millimetre in diameter, but yet performed 
a definite office in plasmic circulation. 

In cancer, on the other hand, the acute histologist discerns 
one of the results of the excessive multiplication and perver- 
sion of germinal matter, consequent upon the appropriation 
of an excess of nutrient pabulum; while in cirrhosis, with its 
shrinking or hardening or wasting, diminished nutrition is 
indicated, but this diminution may occur either as the expo- 
nent of defective nutrition in general, or as the exponent of a 
growing impermeability of the septum, or cell-wall, through 
which it must pass in order to be appropriated as pabulum by 
the interior fluid contents of the cell. So, also, the excessive 
appropriation of pabulum may result from excessive permea- 
bility of the septum or from the nature of the fluids in which 
the cell is bathed. Suppuration of the tissue known as epi- 
thelium, which is very abundant in germinal matter, furnishes 
a familiar illustration of this phenomenon. As the result of 
an excess of pabulum, the cells send out buds or processes 
with greater rapidity than they can be converted into formed 
matter on the surface, so as to constitute proper tissue-cells, 
and these undeveloped cells become the white corpuscles of 
the suppuration that inevitably ensues. Hence, there is no 
simpler form under which pure protoplasm can be studied 
than that known even to the uninitiated eye as the white 
matter of suppuration, which ‘is generally present in inflam- 
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matory processes of all types. In contrast with these phe- 
nomena, fatty degeneration presents a series of examples of 
the transformation of the cell-contents from the state of ger- 
minal matter into the non-vital product known as fat, the 
septum or cell-wall constituting the external membrane of the 
vesicle, which, however, is still in a condition to be reabsorbed 
as nutriment. How to bring about this necessary reabsorption 
is thus the great and complex (generally hopeless and baffling) 
problem with which the physician has to deal in treating 
cases of fatty degeneration whether of the strictly organic or 
of the nervous structure. 

But on these points it is enough to say, once for all, that, 
in all instances whatsoever of morbid function or of patho- 
logical transformation, the medical man is confronted with 
perverted celLactivities, and may trace the disorder, whatever 
its type, to this one source. It would be very unsafe to assert, 
however, as some with a flavor of quackery have done, that 
this perversion is not very frequently one of the results 
of habitual perversion of function, continued until the devi- 
talizing process has set in, and consequent morbid nutrition, 
local or general, has followed; for it is undoubtedly true that 
the contagia of numerous diseases are such from the fact that 
they perpetuate their processes when introduced into a healthy 
organism, and induce as the result of their incubation a per- 
verted cell-activity, either local or general; and it is very 
likely that the contagion itself consists, in most instances, of 
minute particles of morbific germinal matter swimming in the 
atmosphere—not as the specific germs of specific diseases, as 
Dr. Tyndall’s theory presupposes, but as ordinary germinal 
matter from bodies in which perversion has been once set up, 
and capable of perpetuating and multiplying itself and the 
morbific agency whence it sprung. This is a general view, 
and one to which there are many special exceptions. Estival 
eatarrh (hay-fever) is, for example, due to the action of the 
pollen of flowering plants, grasses included, which in contact 
with membranes absorb moisture, develop and expel a granular 
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matter of protoplasmic constitution ;* and many other in- 
stances could be mentioned in which the generative cause of 
the perversion is vegetable rather than animal protoplasm— 
a trifling distinction certainly, so far as regards qualitative or 
quantitative analysis, but one that is omnipotent in determin- 
ing the special type of perversion that will necessarily follow 
its introduction into the svstem. 

But what isacell¢ This is a question that must neces- 
sarily precede the general retrospect, for, in estimating the 
value of one’s investigations dated from a given starting-point, 
in this case represented by the very general ideas of organism- 
building that prevailed with Fallopi, of Modena, 1523-1562, 
and even with Borelli, of Pisa, a century later, it is necessary 
to know exactly what one has arrived at, before the intellec- 
tual distance traversed can be more than proximately stated. 
A cell, then, whether animal or vegetable, is a minute globule 
of germinal matter, resembling the white of an egg in appear- 
ance, and invariably consisting of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, producing in their union a complex substance 
styled proteinaceous or albuminoid matter, but so far differ- 
ing from any artificial union of these constituents as yet pro- 
duced as to exhibit vital phenomena and movements, to be 
susceptible of appropriating and converting nutritive particles, 
of growth and reproduction, and finally of entering into or- 


ganic bodies. The cell may exist as a simple granule of ger- 
minal matter, without cell-wall, and of wholly structureless 
consistency, as in Max Schultze’s non nucleated ameeba, a 


« 


simple and homogeneous granule of primordial slime, or in 
Heckel’s protogenes primordialis, recently discovered in the 
Mediterranean, or in Cienkowsky’s non-nucleated monads, 
namely, the monads amyli and the protomonus amyli dis- 
covered in 1865. 

In all cases, so far as observed, the non-nucleated cell 
multiplies by division. More generally, however, the cell 
contains within its periphery a minute spot, somewhat more 





* Blackley on the Causes and Nature of Hay Fever. 
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transparent than the surrounding germinal matter, which, 
when tested with ammoniacal solution of carmine, takes a 
deeper red than the cireumambient slime. Such spots are 
known as nuclei under the more antique terminology, and as 
germinal centres under the simpler and more modern. Still 
more interior germinal centres, formerly styled nucleoli, often 
exist. The nucleated cell reproduces generally by budding 
or proliferation, but there are special exceptions to this rule, 
constituted mainly by the ova of the higher animals, in 
which the process commences in the segmentation of the cell, 
and proceeds by repeated division until a hyaline fluid is 
formed, in which new cells make their appearance: the latter 
become the first centres of nutrition in the evolution of the 
highly complex organism that follows. The reader of far- 
penetrating insight will find in this general law of the nu- 
cleated cell the source of the rose-bud, the first step toward 
reproduction in that plant, and of all the varied and wonder- 
ful blossomings of vegetable life—the ultimate principle to 
which are referable the most striking and delicate forms of 
beauty presented by the vegetable kingdom, so wonderful, 
when pressed to an ultimate cause, is Nature’s fecundity of 
forms as compared with her economy of laws. With the 
hand of a master musician she multiplies a single theme into 
so many varied and apparently diverse harmonies that the 
observer of natural phenomena, bewildered with the com- 
plexity and multiplicity of the beauties evolved, is startled, 
us with a revelation, when he finds them all grouping them- 
selves about a single and very simple law of life. 

Lastly, the cell may be not only nucleated, but it may, by the 
conversion of germinal matter into solid tissue, or tissue more or 
less approximating to solidity, have developed upon its external 
periphery a thin, membranous structure, known as the cell- 
wall. This wall is perforated with infinitesimal capillaries, 
through which nutrient particles are drawn and absorbed by 
the interior germinal matter, to be digested and assimilated 
by the very interior germinal centre which now carries on 
the process of nutrition. The wall is susceptible, also, of 
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elongation into processes that embrace nutrient particles 
placed at a given distance and appropriate them. At this 
point, which represents the fully-developed cell, as it occurs 
in the gray matter of the human brain or in epithelial tissue, 
as contrasted with the non-nucleated cell, the differentiation 
has proceeded so far as to present glimpses of certain subse- 
quent processes. Reproduction has been appropriated by a 
particular centre, a fact subsequently maintained in all classes 
of animals and vegetables; nutrition has taken a specific 
form, which it subsequently maintains in all the higher 
animals, though with higher and higher elaboration of the 
process; and, in the prolongations of the cell and its putting 
out of processes to embrace and appropriate nutriment, the 
acute naturalist will suspect that he has caught the first faint 
trace of the more permanent adjustment of life to its external 
relations that exhibits itself in specific organic structure 
adapted to that purpose. Mr. Spencer bases his definition 
of life upon this last enumerated peculiarity of the cell—a 
fact that serves to explain, without further comment, how 
partial and inadequate that definition is. From this fully- 
developed cell to the lowest permanently organic forms of 
insect life the step is no larger than that which intervenes 
between a non-nucleated amceba and a completed cell. The 
foundation of all those varieties of function that pertain to 
animal tissues and of all organic forms has also been laid; 
for in the cell, as last constituted, while the germinal centre 
is the specific seat of reproduction and of the nutritive pro- 
cesses, the peripheral germinal matter is the specific seat of 
morphological and functional development. The contractility 
of the muscle and the neurility of the nerve are two of the 
most familiar results of the centre of morphological and 
functional differentiation that has now been set up within the 


cell. But how, it will be asked, shall many-celled organisms 


be developed from unicellular organisms? Simply in this 
way. As the cell-wall becomes more and more permanent 
and impermeable, new nuclei would necessarily be established 
in the superabundant germinal matter, establishing new 





. 
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centres of nutrition within the periphery of the original cell, 
and these new centres, adapting themselves by an inherent 
law of life to the relations environing them, would necessarily 
assume organic forms and functions subordinated to the 
general and established life of the minute organism. This is 
no speculative view, though, for the sake of brevity, it is pre- 
sented under the form of «a speculation. On the contrary, in 
the development of the suppuration corpuscle from exuded 
plasina (germinal matter), in the reproduction and distribution 
of cancer-cells, and equally in the gradually enlarging 
periphery and increasing complexity of the tubercle, are 
furnished abundant illustrations of the subordination of new 
centres to one general and parent centre, in a manner 
analogous, no doubt, to that in which many-celled organisms 
were primordially developed from the primitive unicellular. 
Put an ameeba that has no cell-wall in water and observe the 
effect under a power of 650 diameters, and the formation of 
a cell-wall may be traced, step by step, from the formation 
of minute granules on the surface to their final condensation 
into a structure of membranous consistency, analogous to 
cuticle, and of sufficient firmness of texture to act as a re- 
straint on division. The hardening of the wall introduces 
the necessity of a permanent orifice for the reception and 
conveyance of nutritive particles to the nutritive centre 
within, and finally, of a second orifice for defecation; and 


this is the fundamental conception of an alimentary canal, 


and one that actually occurs in the lower types of organic 
structures. Again, with the development of this nutritive 
orifice, the apprehension of nutritive particles would devolve 
upon a single point of the minute organism, and thus at what 
is now known as the cephalic extremity of the insect would 
commence a new differentiation—that is to say, a cell at 
this extremity would become the centre of that apprehension 
and prehension of nutriment formerly radiated in all diree- 
tions alike. This would develop a nerve-cell, exhibiting 
feebly at first, and afterward more definitely, the specitic 
quality known to physiologists as neurility; and, next, for 
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communication with the organism in general, the tendency of 
the cell to put forth processes would be called into requisition, 
and minute radiating filaments would be established. This, 
again, is the fundamental conception of a nervous system—a 
nerve cell with a caudate filament—and one that actually 
appears under the microscope, after dissolving minute insect 
structures of the lower types in diluted nitric acid or muriatic, 
which has the property of hardening the nervous structure, 
while decomposing the more solid tissues. And, complex as 
the nervous system of a man is, it is, nevertheless, resolvable 
into this primitive type, or rather into myriad repetitions and 
combinations of it. 

Finally, having arrived at a fixed centre for apprehension, 
the special senses, vision, audition, and olfaction, would follow 
as different adaptations of the apprehensive centre to external 
relations. It is very evident from these considerations, which 
are among the few not yet caught up and appropriated by 
Darwin and Huxley, that Herbert Spencer’s definition of life, 
as the continuous adjustment of internal relations to exter- 
nal relations, covers a large and important class of phenom- 
ena; but it is equally evident that it in no way indicates what 
life is, nor explains by what secret laws of transformation the 
internal organisin replies to the external relations, in the com- 
plex motor and sensory phenomena that life in its higher 
forms exhibits. 

Thus far it has been our concern to put the reader in pos- 
session of certain striking facts that carry with them the defi- 
nition of the cell as the ultimate unit of all morphological 
structures, and, in their very nature, illustrate its possibilities 
and potentialities. Other facts of the same type will be incor- 
porated en passant in reviewing the origin and progress of 
the theory. 

From the crude application of the microscope, in 1566, to 
the study of the higher animal structures, made by Borelli, 


of Pisa—whose observations were grossly misinterpreted by 
his attempt to adapt them to the then popular theory that all 
diseases were caused by animalcules in the blood and tissues, 
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and who describes the corpuscles of suppuration as animal- 
cules, and says he has observed them delivering their eggs—to 
the investigations of Baron Haller, 1757, no glimpses of the 
cell-theory occur, although physiological inquiry was exceed- 
ingly active, and many very important discoveries were made. 
Swammerdam, 1658, had, according to Boerhaave, discovered 
and described the blood corpuscle as minutely as could be 
done with the very imperfect instruments then in use. Mal- 
pighi had published his famous observations on the minute 
structure of the lungs, kidneys, spleen, liver, and membranes 
of the brain. Robert Hooke had pointed out the cellular 
structure of plants, 1667, and Malpighi had published an elab- 
orate memoir on the same subject in 1670, in which he gave 
the name of utrical to the cell, showed that it was an isolated 
body and could be separated from its fellows, and ventured 
the opinion that it was an independent entity. There are 
some doubts whether Taller employed the compound micro- 
scope at all, or whether he merely adventured a theory of 
resolution based upon the investigations of others, when he 
resolved the solid parts of animals and vegetables into two 
elements, namely, fibres and evasated and concreted glue. He 
himself says that the fibre is invisible except sold mentis acie, 
and makes no allusion to cells beyond a very cursory descrip- 
tion of the blood corpuscles and the spermatezoids, discovered 
by Leenwenholk in 1687. On the other hand, in the English 
edition and compend of Haller’s Zlementa, edited by Dr. Cul- 
len and published in 1776 at Edinburgh, he is made to say 


that the smallest elements in animals and vegetables can only 


be distinguished by the tinest microscope—a very free trans- 
lation, undoubtedly, of sold mentis acie (with the mind’s eye). 
The manner in which fibres are produced and viscid fluids 
concreted into connected tissue is one of the questions upon 
which the physiological baron did not think best to enter, and 
yet it was the very question most interesting and absorbing of 
all, for thus far Haller had really added very little to Galen’s 
theory of partes similares, of which Fallopi, of Modena, was 
an able advocate. Indeed, the learned world is indebted to 
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Fallopi for the only systematic exposition of Galen’s views as 
to body-building and special histology. Nevertheless, the pop- 
ularity of Haller as a physiologist was so great that, when two 
years after the Llementa appeared, C. F. Wolf published his 
Theoria Generationis, a work which distinctly proposes and 
demonstrates the cell theory of tissue-building, his (Wolf's) 
investigations attracted very little attention, and his work was 
laughed at as one of the dreams of a confirmed quack. 

The volume marks, however, an era in the history of 
histological investigations under the microscope, and in its 
inquiring, cause-investigating, and truly scientific spirit, should 
not be mentioned in juxtaposition with the comparing, general- 
izing, and compiling spirit visible in every paragraph of 
Haller’s elaborate treatise, which is but a very timid and im- 
perfect digest of the results that microscopy had in his day 
amassed, and must not be accepted as an authority even in 
that respect. The views of Wolf were as follows: That 
every organ at first consists of a mass of clear viscous fluid, 
possessing no organization of any kind; that, secondly, cells 
ure developed in this fluid plasma, which may either continue 
their existence as globular or polygonal cells, or may suffer 
an elongation into vessels, the process being identically the 
same, whether it is examined in the vegetating point of a 
plant or in the young budding organs of an animal; thirdly, 
that cells and plants thicken and enlarge by subsequent de- 
posits of the solidescible nutritive fluid. In the plant, accord- 
ing to Wolf, the cells are at first in communication, but sub- 
sequently become separated ; while in the animal they always 
remain in communication. In each case they are mere cavi- 
ties, not independent entities, and organization is not effected 
by them, although they are the first visible results of the 
organizing power inherent in the living mass. This power 
he terms the vis essentialis, which, however, has in his view 


no aftinity with the psychic form-evolver, more anciently 


supposed to control the several steps of organization, but is 
simply a convenient name for two facts, which he is at con- 
siderable pains to demonstrate, to wit: first, that nutritive 
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currents exist in living tissues before any canals are devel- 
oped for their passage, and are determined in particular direc- 
tions by some power independent of external influences ; and, 
secondly, that transformations in structure and composition 
take place with the same independence of external relations. 
The two points in which Wolf fails to anticipate the modern 
theory are very clear from this statement of his views, which 
is a free but substantially accurate translation of sundry pas- 
sages in the Zheorta Generationis. He held, in the first 
place, that cells were non-independent, both physiologically 
and anatomically; and, in the second place, that they were 
but passive results ,of a vitalizing and organizing potentiality. 
As a consequence, in his view of the case, organization com- 
mences in the differentiation of the homogeneous living 


> 
vis essentialis. These views were subverted by subsequent 
investigation, but it must be admitted that a strong tendency 


mass into cells, through the agency of a vital principle, or 


to return to them has recently set in. Of course, Wolf was in 
error in the statement that the cells of plants are in commu- 
nication in their younger state, but this error was a natural and 
inevitable result of the very inferior instruments in use in his 
day, for the ten-dollar toy microscopes, offered for sale by 
modern opticians, exceed, both in power and in perfection of 
detinition, the very best appliances used in scientific investiga- 
tion even as late as the end of the eighteenth century. 

But, original in conception and substantially correct in ob- 
servation as Wolf’s theory was, the fibre theory of Haller con- 
tinued to be the prevalent one among physiologists for over a 
century, and its author was an authority down to 1780, when 
a reaction set in, and the globular theory superseded it. 
Leenwenholk* had, as early as 1687, announced that all the 
primitive tissues of the body were composed of globules, but 
his volume was as unfortunate as that of the originator of the 
cell-view, until, in 1779, the author of that still unsuperseded 
work, De Structurd Nervorum, led a crusade against the fibre 





* Opera Omnia, seu Arcana Nature detectu. Leyden, 1687. 
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fallacy, and was supported by Fontona* in 1787, by the 
Menzel brothersf in 1812, by Trevironi{ in 1816, and after- 
ward by Bauer, Hensinger, Prevost, and Dumas. Milne- 
Edwards, Hodgkin, Baumgiirtner, F. Arnold, Raspail, and other 
eminent observers, all, Hodgkin excepted, holding the view 
that the globule is the ultimate physical element. Of these 
eminent inquirers, Raspail rejuvenated substantially the ani- 
maleule theory of the etiology of diseases, of which Professor 
Tyndall’s germ-theory is a clever modification, adapted to 
later microscopy; and, in regard to them all, it must be re- 
marked that they undoubtedly employed the term globule to 
represent the same entity now universally styled the cell. 
In a similar manner, as late as 1856, Dr. Homer, than whom 
no more thorough physiologist has contributed to American 
literature, uses vesicle and cell indiscriminately to designate 


what is now known as the nerve-cell. The usage was one of 


the results of the imperfection of instruments that continued 
down to 1850. All these gentlemen were physiologists rather 
than naturalists, and but carried out the impulse set in motion 
by the great work on nervous structure published in 1779, in 
which the brain globules were minutely described as one- 
eighth as large as the blood-globules. Bauer was the first 
to measure the primitive globules of brain and muscle ; he 
ussigns them an average diameter of .00125 of a millimetre. 
The great Trevirani dissolved tissue into three elements, to 
wit: fibres and globules, with a homogeneous plasma as a 
starting-point ; while Hensinger started all tissues from the 
globule, and formed muscular fibre by the linear opposition 
of globular elements, canals and vessels arising, in his opinion, 
from the linear opposition of vesicles originally derivative 
from globules. Milne-Edwards next measured the globules of 
muscular and nervous fibre, and announced them as about one- 
three-hundredth of a millimetre in diameter, concluding that 


* Abhandlung iiber das Viperngift, das Amerikanische Gift, w. 8. w. 
Berlin, 1787. 
+ De Structura Cerebri. Tubingen, 1812. 


+ 


{ Vermischte Schriften. Gottingen, 1816. 
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these spherical corpuscles constituted all organic textures, 
under certain laws of aggregation. Dr. Robert Brown, of 
Edinburgh, made, after Wolf, the next important discovery 
as to the origin of tissues, in 1833, in the course of certain 
minute investigations regarding the organs and modes of fe- 
cundation in the lower orders of plants, in the demonstration 
that the reproductive cells of plants are nucleated, that is to 
say, have germinal centres within their periphery. The im- 
portance of his discovery was, however, neither comprehended 
by himself nor appreciated by the physiologists of his day, 
except as a very curious incidental fact. Again, verging upon 
the speculative, M. Raspail, in 1837, while recognizing the re- 
productive function of the cell as the ultimate principle of 
crescence, proposes to regard it as consisting of atoms spirally 
arranged about an ideal axis, and compares the formation of 
the cell with that of the crystal. Hence, the frequency with 
which the term erystallization vesiculaire (crystallization into 
vesicles) occurs in the works of that distinguished histologist. 
This aberration from the direct and observational doctrines 
of his contemporaries is, however, interesting only as the start- 
ing-point of the strong speculative impulse that was developed 
« few years later, and concerns itself vitally with the origin 
of life as a phenomenon of matter. It is clear, though, that 
thus far, notwithstanding the fact that several organic acids 
and bases have responded to the labors of the laboratory, no 
real point of contact has been established between vital and 
other material phenomena, the hard conditions of the problem 
having defined and shattered one ingenious theory after an- 
other, until it is proper for Mr. Spencer to abandon the 
analogy borrowed from Raspail and frankly confess that there 
is no intrinsic relation between cells and crystals. The re- 
semblance of the two processes is a very superticial one, and 
will not bear (juotation. 

But to return to the main thesis. Although to Dr. 
Brown must be ascribed the honor of discovering and eluci- 
dating the phenomenon of nucleation, particularly in the 
vegetable cell, it had already been noticed in various patho- 
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logical as well as healthy animal cells previous to 1833; notably 
by Purkinje, in 1825, in the ovules of birds. In 1836 Valen- 
tin, calling attention to the very intimate relations subsisting 
between vegetable and animal cells, attempted to demonstrate 
that cells are developed about nuclei, limiting his remarks 
particularly to pigment-cells. C. H. Schultz, in deseribing 
the blood corpuscle, Rudolph Wagner in the egg, and Henle 
in epithelial tissue, had also proved the existence of nuclei as 
more or less universal. It is to be remarked, also, that 
Valentin, in his description of epidemic cells, compares them 
directly with vegetable, and that Armand de Quatrefages 
and Dumortier had actually observed the origin of young 
from fully-developed cells in the embryo of the fresh-water 
snail. These prepared the way for the comprehensive 
generalization of Schwarm, who, drawing upon Schlieden’s 
minute observations on vegetable structure, in which, in 1838, 
that distinguished microscopist clearly explains the formation 
of vegetable cells, extended the theory to animal tissues. The 
difticulty—and a formidable one it was—that barred the way 
to a general identification of the processes of the two classes 
of cells, was the long-entertained opinion that the animal 
tissues, the cells of which are furnished with vessels, grow and 
develop in a manner essentially different from the tissues of 
plants, the elementary particles of which were conceded to be 
independent entities, und to grow without vessels. An evi- 
dence of the tenacity of this opinion occurs in the ascription 
by the elder physiologists of a plant-like life to the ovum, 
during the period of its exhibiting undoubted vital movements. 
Henle administered the first destructive blow to this opinion, 
when he proved that the cells of epithelium actually grow in 
the absence of vessels. 


Taking up the discovery of Robert Brown, Schlieden ap- 


plied himself to the study of its function, and finally, rejecting 


tlie more antique terminology borrowed from the Latin, manu- 
factured the term cytoblast (xvros a cell, Glacros a bud) as a 
more correct designation. In the course of this inquiry he 
discovered that in very large and highly-developed cytoblasts 
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certain smaller bodies often existed, which were also of 
globular form, and that as many as four were often present in 
a single germinal centre. It is true that Valentin claims to 
have discovered these so-called nucleoli at an earlier period, 
but, if so, he did not publish his discovery, and Schlieden 
must, therefore, be credited with this important addition to 
the science of tissues. Schlieden further states that these 
minute bodies exist previous to the cytoblast, and seem to be 
among the causes of its generation. His observations on the 
genesis of cells are interesting as the first minute account of a 
process even yet comparatively unfamiliar. Starting with a 
blastema that he styles vegetable gelatine, and compares with 
pectin, the basis of gum tragacinth and other mucous sub- 
stances, and which may be readily studied in the extremity of 
the pollen tube or in the embryo sac, he observes that the first 
process consists in the precipitation of protein granules, upon 
which the blastema becomes more or less opaque. Larger 
granules, of sharper definition, appear next, and constitute the 
nucleoli about which the smaller granules collect to form 
nuclei or cytoblasts. These grow considerably in this free 
state, but have no sooner attained their full development than 
a delicate and transparent vesicle appears upon the surface. 
This completes the ceil. The vesicle now expands and becomes 
more consistent, the walls consisting wholly of gelatine. 
The cytoblast continues in its former state, while the cell 
grows larger and larger, until the germinal centre is merely 
a minute point as compared with the peripheral portion. 
Within these cells, again, new cytoblasts appear and grow, 
forming young cells that fill up the periphery of the mother 
cell, and finally obliterate its boundaries. Than these two 
forms of cell-evolution, no other method appears to have 
entered into Schlieden’s calculations—which is all the more 
singular from the fact that their multiplication by tissiparous 
division had already been demonstrated by M. Mirbel, and 
completely confirmed by Von Moh in his observations on the 
spores of cryptogamous plants. He was aware of these 


observations, but regarded thei as illusions resulting from 
VOL. XXX.—NO. LX. 8 
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the transparency of the younger cells, which, until a later 
stage, rendered their processes undiscernible. 

Schwarm adopted these views and applied them to the 
study of cartilage, as to which, and all anime! tissues, his 
views were that, in a structureless or minutely granular 
blastema, nucleoli are first formed, which grow by the deposi- 
tion of minute granules about them in a stratum, that 
gradually assumes definite consistency. This completed cell- 
centre accepts its nutrition from the original centre, which 
grows by the steady deposition of new molecules between 
those already existing; but, at a certain stage, a stratum 
differing in constitution from the original blastema is de- 
posited upon its external surface, aud thickens into a cell-wall 
in consequence of the continuous deposition of new molecules, 
gradually consolidating as to its external surface into a kind 


+1 


of membrane. The expansion of this membrane takes place 
by the deposition of new molecules, a separation from the 
verminal kernel occurs, and the interplace between the mem- 
brane and the kernel becomes filled with a transparent fluid 
denominated the cell-contents. During this expansion the 
original centre remains fixed to a spot on the internal surface 
of the membrane. Such, briefly condensed, were the leading 
features of the first definite generalization of the cell-theory. 
The object of Schwarm, to show that all organisms, whether 
vegetable or animal, originate in cells, and that all tissues are 
combinations of cells, was a comprehensive one ; and, although 
he confesses that many things are as yet unexplained, the 
honor of having been the first comparatively to demonstrate 
the theory pertains to him, unless Wolf may be regarded as 
having anticipated his leading doctrines, which in candor 
must be qualitiedly admitted. Considering the great superior- 
ity of modern instruments and the activity exhibited for the last 
furty years in this department of science, it is really singular 
how few modifications of Schwarm’s phraseology have had to 


be adopted. The position he gives to the germinal centre, 


D> 


alter the membrane is formed, actually separated from the 
suiface only by the wall and clinging to it, is one that has not 
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been sustained by the later investigations of physiologists, 
which assign to it a generally central, though by no means 
unvarying location; nor is the presence of nucleoli and walls 
now regarded as at all essential to the idea of a cell. The 
mode of formation described by Mirbel he admits, though with 
apparent hesitation. The question of origin by spontaneous 
generation in «a homogeneous blastema is still in debate, with 
a probability of final decision in his favor. 


In 1841, Henle gave a fuller and more analytic elaboration 
of the views of Schwarm and Schlieden, while excepting to 
the rigidity the latter had manifested in adhering to his special 
theory of cell-multiplication, which, according to the disciple, 


takes place in three ways—by budding, as in certain lower 
plants ; by endogenous development (Zeugung), in which the 
cell-contents become the cytoblastema of other cells; by 
division or segmentation (¢hetlung), of which he maintains 
that no examples occur in animal physiology, although, if the 
yolk of the egg may be regarded as a single cell, he considers 
that the formation of cells in the ova of animals may be named 
as 2 process very analogous to division. He prefers, liowever, 
to designate the latter as cording in (A7nschnurung), and de- 
scribes in very minute terms the division and subdivision of 
the yolk until it becomes a mulberry mass consisting of minute 
granules, remarking that this process, which had then been 
observed in the ova of frogs, fishes, molluscs, and medusze, 
had probably merely escaped attention in the higher animals 
—a shrewd guess which was thoroughly confirmed as observa- 
tion went on. He also adduces certain cases in which perfect 
cells appear to be developed in a cytoblastema in a manner in- 
explicable to the microscopist; nor are his observations, as 
compared with those of later expositors, at all definite as to 
the question, whether the primary seat of the segmentation in 
animal ova is the germinal centre, or whether it commences 
at the surface, although his general mode of description im- 
plies the latter and now contradicted view. The unsettled 
state of the questions ealled into being by the microscope, at 
this date, is well illustrated by the exceeding caution with 
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which Henle expresses himself. This is especially true of 
continental European inquirers, but not so true of English in- 
quirers, for Dr. Martin Barry had already, in 1838, ascer- 
tained the importance of the germinal vesicle as the most 
primitive part of the ovum, and traced the whole process of 
cell-formation after fertilizing had taken place. He says, in 
1840, that the germinal vesicle is not dissolved on or before 
fecundation, as previously supposed, but simply ceases to be 
pellucid, and that it fills with cells which become filled with 
the foundations of other cells, so that the vesicle is: gradually 
rendered opaque. Every cell, whatsoever its minuteness, is, 
according to Barry, filled with the foundations of new cells 
into which its germinal centre has been resolved. These are 
really the nucleoli of the continental observers, which he re- 
gards as arising from the incipient division of the parent nu- 
clei into dises. “If this,” he remarks, “has really been the 
vase, it affords additional evidence, I think, that reproduction 
of cells by the process I have described—namely, by division 
of the nuclei of parent cells—is universal.”* It remains to add 
the facts demonstrated by Dr. John Goodsir in 1845, that, in 
the evolution of the foetal organism, these cells within the ger- 
minal vesicle become the subsequent centres of nutrition, one 
governing the organization of the foetal brain, another that of 
the heart, and so on, and that, consequently, the whole subse- 
quent organism is, not only as to its forces, but also as to its 
anatomical elements, contained in the germinal vesicle of the 
ovum—that, finally, our complex bodies are actually divided 


into departments presided over by one central cell, the parent 


of all the rest—in order to give the fullest and most compre- 
hensive idea of the problems into which the study of cell 
structure dips and how it proposes to resolve those problems. 
But, as the ovum of the female previous to fecundation is a 
perfect and even a typical cell, apparently as capable of or- 
ganic development as it is afterward, it is very ditticult to 
assign any satisfactory function to the male secretion in the pro- 





* Philosophical Transactions for 1841, pages 207 and 208. 
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cess of generation, further than that it communicates an im- 
pulse to the development of the cell, without which its organic 
resources would never be unfolded. 

The next great exposition of the cell-theory oceurs in Hux- 
ley’s first paper,* published in 1853, which is somewhat less 
positive in its materialism than those promulgated in 1868 in 
the celebrated lecture on the physical basis of life, originally 
delivered in Edinburgh in November of that year, and first 
published in the Fortnightly Review for February, 1869. In 
his first paper the professor holds that vitality, the faculty, 
that is, of exhibiting definite cycles of metamorphosis in form 


and composition, is a property inherent in living matter. 
There is, he observes, a condition of all kinds of living mat- 


ter in which it is an amorphous germ—that is, in which its 
external form depends purely on ordinary physical laws, and 
in which it possesses no internal structure. Now, according 
to the nature of certain previous conditions, will be the 
differentiations in succession exhibited by the amorphous 
mass; that is to say, a pigeon’s egg will produce a pigeon, or, 
in other terms, in some as yet uwnascertained manner, the 
amorphous mass of protoplasm represented by the yolk of an 
egg is definitely an epitome of the formative forces of the 
organism whence it comes. In the unicellular organisms, 
whether animal or vegetable, this morphological differentiation 
is external, and is accompanied by no developments of inter- 
nal structure. The ameeba is a familiar illustration. But in 
many-celled organisms an internal morphological differentia- 
tion precedes or accompanies the external, and the homogene- 
ous germ becomes separated into a central portion which he 
‘alls the endoplast, and a peripheral portion which he styles the 
periplast. In this state the germ constitutes a nucleated cell. 
There is no evidence whatever that the molecular forces of 
the living matter (the v7s essentialis of Wolf, or the vital 
forces of the moderns) are by this act of differentiation 
specially limited to the endoplast or to the periplast, their 





* Review of the Cell-Theory, 1853. 
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subsequent transformations having no causal connection with 
ach other, but proceeding in accordance with the general de- 
termining laws of the organism. On the contrary, the vis 
essentialis wppears to, have very different and independent 
purposes in view in thus separating the two. The endoplast 
grows and divides, but seems to suffer no other transforma- 
tions. The periplast (under the professor’s terminology in- 
cludes both cell-wall and cell-contents) is the subject of all 
the most important metamorphic processes, and by its differ. 
entiation all varieties of tissues are produced. Nor is this 
differentiation at all due to any metabolic action of the endo- 
plast, which has often disappeared before the metamorphosis 
begins, but rather to intimate molecular transforinations in the 
substance of it, which occur under the guidance of the vés 
essentialis, or, tv employ positive phrases, in a detinite order, 
nobody knows why. In conclusion, he denies the three bo- 
tanical propositions upon which Schwarm’s theory was based, 
to wit: that the vegetable cell is a separate and independent 
entity, that it is invariably nucleated, and that the cell multi- 
plies by the free formation of nucleoli in the cell-contents, 
and maintains the general invariability of Barry’s law that 
the development proceeds by division, except in the embryo 
sac of the phanerogamic, and in « few other instances where 
the development of a cellulose membrane (periplast) around 
a mass of nitrogenous matter (the endoplast) describes the 
process. ® 

It will be observed, from this abstract of Huxley’s earlier 
views, that the term protoplasm has not yet been incorporated 
into his vocabulary. Nor has he yet adopted the term 
surcode, invented by Dujardin, in 1835, to designate the 


living, moving substance, endowed with contractility, which 


he had discovered in the lower animals, although, in common 
with Meyen, Max Schultze, and John Miiller, Huxley’s at- 
tention had been attracted to the subject. Surcode was then 
thought to be peculiar to lower animal organisms, and was 
described as having the property of irritability without nerves. 
But presently Siebold observed that the yolk globules of cer- 
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tain ova exhibited contractions and expansions. Other similar 
discoveries followed, and Kolliker conjectured on the existing 
data that the contents of all cells were endowed with con- 
tractility. All, however, both Leydig (who first regarded the 
movements of yolk globules as vital phenomena) and Kuhne 
(whose special comparison of the contractility of surcode with 
that of mtscular tissue was important) included, considered 
sureode as a body sui generis, until, in 1861, Max Schultze 
demonstrated the similarity between it and the contents of the 
animal cell in general, and showed that the whole infusorial 
world consists of cells. 

This led to a series of brilliant investigations at the hands of 
Unger, who identified the movements of surcode with the proto- 
plasmic streams of vegetable cells; of Pringsheim, who demon- 
strated that all within the cell-wall was protoplasm, a name 


first brought into use by Remak; of Leydig, who maintained 


that the cell-wall was simply the burdened periphery of the cell- 
contents, and destroyed the vesicular theory in part; of Max 
Schultze, who gave the tinal coup to the vesicular theory, and 
elevated protoplasm to its true place as the physical basis of 
life; of Brucke, who went further, and demolished the idea 
that nucleation is necessary to the proper definition of the 
cell. The now celebrated Ernst Heckel also contributed to 
the series by the discovery of organisms actually non-nucleated 
and having no cell-wall. The latter, however, in a recent 
paper, his monograph on the universe, frankly concedes that 
the protoplasin theory, in its elementary form, was originated 
by Cohn in 1850, restated by Unger in 1853, and at last com- 
pletely established by Max Schultze in 1860. If so, Huxley’s 
fumous 1853 paper was substantially « plagiarism. 

These prepared the way for the later and simpler views of 
Dr. Lionel 8. Beale, who describes the cell in simple animal 
tissues as consisting of two kinds of matter, to wit: that 
which is forming and that which is formed. The one has 
the power of growing by the appropriation and transforma- 
tion of nutriment, is always central in its situation, and in- 
eludes what Huxley terms endoplast and others have styled 
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protoplasm ; the other is aiways peripheral, and includes all 
that is known as periplast. Nuclei are simply new centres of 
germinal matter; nucleoli, when existing, simply newer and 
younger germinal centres. Between these and the consoli- 
dated material of the cell-wall lies a tract of matter on its way 


to conversion into formed material, which has lost somewhat 
of its germinal energy, but is not yet tissue. The formation 
of all tissues is initiated by the germinal matter of the cell ; 
the nutrition of the tissues is continued by power that this 


matter has of appropriating and converting nutritive plasma 
in animals represented by the blood, and, lastly, the whole 
process of tissue-building is dependent upon the same quality. 
On the other hand, formed material is passive so far as 
these vital phenomena are concerned; differs exceedingly in 
its appearance ; is often structured as in muscle or nerve, or 
vesicled as in the cineritious tissue of the brain and spinal 
cord, or wholly structureless as in the intercellular substance 
of hyaline cartilage; and possesses very diverse properties, as 
that of neurility in the nerve or of contractility in the muscle. 

The conversion of germinal matter into formed material 
may be studied in the transformation of the white into the red 
corpuscle of the blood in epithelial tissues and elsewhere. The 
production of new cells is, according to Dr. Beale, wholly due 
to the activity of the germinal matter in the interior, the 
formed and partly formed material being wholly passive in 
the process of multiplication. There is not, generally, he 
thinks, a symmetrical division of the cell into two, then into 
four, and so on, as Robin describes the process in the develop- 
ment of the human ovum; but, on the contrary, there is 
rather a budding of the germinal matter and a dropping off 
of the portion that is to form the new cell, which takes the 
spherical form in obedience to very well-known physical laws. 
Dr. Beale denies that cells ever originate except from pre- 
existing cells, but upon no conclusive grounds. On the other 
hand, in the instance of the white blood corpuscle, it is more 
than probable that a free formation occurs from the blastema 
represented by the blood plasma, and in animals, during the 
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rutting season, when the blood is highly excited, there is a 
correspondingly rapid multiplication of these bodies. 
Omitting to describe Huxley’s 1869 paper on the physical 
basis of life, which contains no observations of sterling value, 
although it has elicited an unusual amount of discussion 
among persons who had never heard of protoplasm before, 
the views of Dr. Beale present the latest doctrines of a 
really thorough investigator, and with them the general de- 
scription of the theory must rest; for even Hieckel’s recently 
published, but not yet translated, Anthropagenie, presents 
no substantial additions to the science of tissue-building, 
although it defends Darwin very ably and very brilliantly. 
Taking up the second part of our subject here, it should 
be observed at the outset that the first thing that will impress 
the general reader in these later studies, as compared. with 
those of the earlier histologists, is the comparatively feeble 
emphasis they lay upon the cell, uniquely considered, and the 
stress laid upon protoplasm as the physical basis of life. 
Protoplasin lives, isendowed with contractility, and exhibits 
vital and almost neurile movements. The cell is simply its 
first step in the progress of tissue-building, and in the higher 
organisms insures the process of reproduction. It also con- 
trols the nutrition of the adult organism; but it is in the 
formed material that function is resident, and that the adjust- 
ment to external relations occurs. Could protoplasm be arti- 
ficially manufactured, the rest would follow as a matter of 
course ; but whether cells may originate spontaneously in a 
protoplasmic mass, or whether pre-existing cells are necessary, 
is 2 very subordinate question, so far as concerns the mooted 


issue between the advocates of the spontaneous generation of 
life and the opponents of that view. Even when vibriones 
are developed in a clear animal infusion, as in Dr. Bennett’s 
experiments, or dacterta in an infusion of hay, as in Dr. 


Bastian’s, the problem is not solved; for matter once con- 
verted into protoplasm acquires certain properties which can- 
not be immediately expunged by disintegration. In other 
words, furnish an animal with all the constituents of proto- 
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plasm in the exact proportion in which they occur, and in a 
combination scarcely differing in superficial appearance, and 
the animal cannot appropriate it as nutriment. It must have 
passed through the form of an organic or organizable body be- 
fore it can be transformed into animal tissue, and this transmi- 
gration of matter through the vital processes endows it with prop- 
erties that it retains for a considerable period, and never wholly 
forgets, perhaps. For this reason the development of vibriones 
on the surface of an animal infusion, so guarded as to exclude 
the possible introduction of the minute particles of protoplasm 
always floating in the atmosphere, would constitute no solu- 
tion of the conditions of life. The only experiment that would 
settle this problem beyond dispute would be the unquestion- 
able production in the laboratory, from forms of matter known 
not to have been thus digested, of the primordial living body 
known as protoplasm, and the test of its potentiality as such 
would be its spontaneous organization into cells. This would 
unlock the conditions of the mystery of life, but it would not 
add any thing to what is now known as to the essential nature 
of vital operations. 

Whatever views the individual may entertain concerning 
the great problem of mind and its relation to matter, or the 
great mysteries of the soul and of destiny hereafter, in strict 
physiology, consciousness and volition, sensation and cogni- 
tion, imagination and conscience must be regarded as phe- 
nomena of neurility, and as referring themselves to this pri- 
mary function of nervous tissue. The real question is not 
whether the physiologists are correct in disregarding the 
higher philosophical and theological aspects of life, but whe 
ther subject (within the meaning of Hegel) shall be considered 
as the highest potentiality. Mind and matter are in ultimate 
analysis pure potentialities, the one just as unknowable in its 
essential and absolute being as the other; and, while from the 
strictly physiological stand-point the former is observed to 


have its origin in nervous function and to depend for its sanity 


of action upon the integrity of nervous function, from the 
higher stand-point of philosophy it is perceived to be potential 
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in the laws that govern organization and to have higher ends 
in view, through cycles on cycles of progressive evolution, 
from the protagenes primordialis, a non-nucleated cell, to 
man, with the higher psychical phenomena he presents. This, 
however, may as well be admitted first as last, that, while, 
since Kant, metaphysicians have added nothing whatever to 
the science of psychology, except ponderous volumes, the 
physiologists, and notably the medical psychologists, have con- 
tributed fact upon fact to the data for elaborating an exact 
and comprehensive system; so that, of all the text-books now 
in use in American colleges, it may be safely asserted that not 
one of them is worth the trouble of a perusal, except as a, 
curiosity of inexact and wandering speculation. Equally inex- 
act, also, is the ponderous treatise of Herbert Spencer, though 
from a different attitude, for the integrity of consciousness as 
a starting-point now rests upon unquestionable facts of struct- 
ure and function, and can be no longer debated. 

But, before any comprehensive system can be elaborated, 
a new definition of life must take the place of the floating and 
indefinite ones that have so far been proposed, and that 
generally express but one aspect of it, ignoring its essential 
nature wholly, and emphasizing a single point of view to the 
exclusion of all others. When Schelling styles it the tendency 
to individuation, he is quite correct from his point of view 5 
when Cuvier says it is the ensemble of functions that resist 
death, he is equally correct from his, although the definition 
is extremely negative. De Candolle is equally in the right 
when he regards it as the transformation of physical into 
plastic or nervous forces ; Spencer is true to his theory and 
to one aspect in his definition; so is Kant, when, with the 
penetrating insight peculiar to him, he defines life as self- 
aim, and so is Hegel, in the rambling and incoherent collection 
o* words, in which he tries to express what Kant has so clearly 
put in the two curt syllables, Selbst-ewech. “ An organic 
product of nature,” says Kant, “is that in which all is aim 
and reciprocally also means.” “ Life,” says Hegel, with the 
mistiness of the metaphysical dreamer, “ is a means, not for 
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something else, but for the idea of life, and continually repro- 
duces its infinite form.” Of all the definitions that have so 
far been offered, that of Aristotle is, perhaps, the most com- 
prehensive and most universal in its application. ‘“ Life,” says 
the acutest logician and thinker of ancient Greece, “is a 
nourishing growth, and decay through self.’ The pertinacity 
with-which life batiles definition may be profitabiy studied in 
Coleridge’s review of Schelling, in which, in his profoundest 
and most unsatisfactory paper, except that on the imagination, 
he addresses himself to the discussion of the German idealists’ 
theory of life, and succeeds in showing its inadequacy, but 
lamentably fails in the attempt to frame a new and more 
comprehensive one. 

It is here that modern histology comes to the rescue of the 
thinker and generalizer, and this is one of the most important 
biological relations of the cell-theory. With all its varieties 
of tissue and function, in ultimate histological analysis, life re- 
solves itself into protoplasm as regards its physical basis, and 
into the cell as regards its morphological unit. In this, its 
least complex aspect, it presents itself as a simple, appropria- 
tive, transformative, and assimilative activity, self-maintaining 
and self-organizing ; and this trait it preserves through all sue- 
cessive ditferentiations as the source of every variety of vital 
function. In man and in the ameeba, the process is the same, 
the protoplasmic constitution the same. Through all its com- 
plexities of organization life is one. A cell from the brain of a 
Hegel or a Kant is a simple nucleated cell of protoplasm, but one 
subordinated to a higher selt-activity than that which appears 
in unicellular organisms. By way of introduction to this 
paper, the reader has been put in possession of the causes that 
would contribute to the differentiation of the first nerve-cell, 
wnd of the tendency in protoplasmic bodies (to put forth pro- 
cesses) that would result in a rudimentary nervous system. It 
is strictly correct, therefore, to regard life as self-activity, and 
as proceeding through various transformations of structure 
and function, always with the same molecular basis, from 
self-activity to self-consciousness ; and, as the self-principle is 
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the one constant fact, from amoeba to man, it is obvious that 
Hegel’s definition, dreamer though he was, is decidedly more 
scientitic in its terms than that of Herbert Spencer. As Her- 
bert assumes, as the basis of his system of rational psychology, 
it is important that the internal culture of life should be ex- 
pressed in its scientific definition, for the internal culture, 
with its possibilities of acquiring habitat and of perpetuating 
it, is that which renders life self-organizing and adjustable to 
external relations, and that in which it differs from inorganic 
products. This internal culture is, however, but another ex- 
pression for self-activity. In the perfectly-developed cell— 
the brain-cell, for example—the protoplasmic centre (or endo- 
plast) performs the same office of maintaining this self-activity 
as an ultimate vital fact that it performs in an infusorium, 
while the formed material (or periplast) is the seat of a higher 
self-activity ; but both in its material substratum and in its 
internal culture life is always the same. It is untrue to 
physiology to say, as Dr. Brown-Séquard has done, that all 
tissues are endowed with forms of life peculiar to themselves, 
for the life of all tissues is identical, and it is in the periplast, 
not living matter within the meaning of that term as em- 
ployed by Dr. Beale, that functional differentiation com- 
mences. 

If, now, the points developed in the preceding paragraph 
are further applied,and pushed into the domain of force, as 
distinguished from extension, it will be evident at a glance 
that life is a form of force, and not a co-ordination of forces, 
although other forces are co-ordinated with it and by it in 
the organic functions. It is quite obvious that scientific men 
have been premature in rejecting the idea that life is a 
force, as unique and distinctive as electricity or magnetism, 


light or heat. All these forces are only exponents of molec- 
ular agitation, that is to say, forms of molecular force, which 
constitutes the last induction of science in this important 
direction, and is the pivot about which all other forces and 
energies revolve. The more deeply the scientific investigator 
penetrates the processes of organism, the more unquestion- 
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ably certain becomes the fact that the electrical and magnetic 
phenomena observed in organic structures are simply the re- 
sults of molecular transformations going on under the control of 
the vis essentials (or life) of the organism ; and the same may 
be said of animal heat, although the relation of heat to life is 
more intimate than that of other forces, light excepted. They 
ure not causes, but effects. The same volume of molecular trans- 
formation could not take place in an inorganic body, without 
liberating as its exponents an equal volume of these forces, 
which are everywhere and under all circumstances the ex- 
ponents of molecular metamorphoses. 

The best definition of life from this point of view 
is, therefore, that of molecular force realizing itself in 
consciousness ; and this is a definition that will bear the 
keenest serutiny of physicists on the one hand, and satisfy 
the most pressing requisitions of metaphysicians on the other. 
But what molecular force is, save that it is the ground of all 
other forces, the physicist cannot pretend to say. It is the 
nearest snd most intimate approximation to the unknown po- 
tentiality that the material sciences permit to their votaries— 
the ultimate link between natural phenomena and the Abso- 
lute Being of the speculative philosophers, equally related to 
subject and object, and alike potent in light, in heat, in mag- 
netism and electricity, in life and consciousness, though in the 
two latter, which are really but one when properly viewed, it 
appears to preserve itself more nearly under its primitive 
form. 

This is one of the inductions of modern histology, and 
one that renders a reconciliation between science and religion 
possible. It is of very trifling consequence what definition of 
matter may be adopted, whether that of Dr. Tyndall, or that 


which regards matter as the mere formal substratum of phe- 


nomena ; but it is of the utmost importance that the definition 
of life, as a starting-point for all psychological and teleological 
doctrines, should be distinct and comprehensive. 
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THERE exists in our day a nation whose origin is as com- 
. oD 


plete a mystery as that of any race of by-gone ages; a people 


< 


whose traditions carry them into imaginary ages prior to the 
creation of the world, and who are positively known to have 
existed more than two thousand years before the Christian 
era;* a nation which for upward of four thousand years has 
been governed by its own princes and with little deviation 
from the institutes of its first legislator; and which, more 
than five hundred years before Christ, produced a sage, the 
originator of a system of philosophy the oldest extant, and 
enlightened beyond many of later and more advanced eras. 
Whence had this nation—for centuries secluded in the middle 
kingdom, and holding little or no intercourse, either by land 
or sea, with the other inhabitants of the earth—the clements 
of permanency, prosperity, and cultivation, which have main- 
tained it in its place while empires around it rose, flourished, 





* An eclipse, which occurred in the year B. C. 2155, is mentioned in 
the Chinese histories, and astronomical observations extracted therefrom 
and published, A. D. 1729. 
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and fell? The answer to this question may, to no inconsidera- 
ble extent, be found in the career, writings, and philosophy of 
one individual—the sage Confucius. 

K‘ung Foo-tsze—the Master K‘ung—of which appellation 
Confucius is a Latinized version—while numbering a progeny 


Da 


which two hundred years ago exceeded eleven thousand 
males*—has been credited by tradition with a genealogy of 
proportionate extent, tracing back to Hwang-te, the inventor 
of the cycle B. C. 2637.¢ In fact, however, nothing authentic 
‘an be affirmed of his ancestry prior to the commencement of 
the Tcheou dynasty, B. C. 1121. The first of his ancestors of 
whom we have positive record is commemorated by the sage 
himself in the book of the analects known as Wei-tsze—the 
Chief of Wei. 

The Chief of Wei withdrew from the court; the Chief of K’e 
became a slave to Tcheou; Pe-kan remonstrated with him and died. 
Confucius said, The Yin Dynasty possessed these tice men of virtue 
Ana., Book XVIIL., ch. i. 

This chief of Wei was the founder of the sage’s family. 
An elder brother (by a concubine) of the tyrant Tcheou, he 
left the court, that he might preserve the sacrifices of the 
family intact amid the ruin which he saw impending.t He 
was subsequently invested by the emperor Tching-wang—the 
second of the house of Tcheou—with the dukedom of Sung, 
that he might there continue the sacrifices to the emperors of 
the Yin dynasty. In the regular line of succession this duke- 
dom would have descended to Confucius, but in 893 B. C., it 


passed from them by the resignation of Fuh-ho, the progeni- 


tor of the sage, in favor of his younger brother. 





* The present Regent and Prime Minister of China—the Prince K‘ung 
—is of the family of Confucius. 

+t Memoires concernant les Chinois, tome xii., p. 447, et seq. 

t The chiefs of K’e and Pe-kan were uncles of the tyrant. The 
former was thrown into prison by Tcheou, and to escape death feigned 
madness and was used by the tyrant as a buffoon. Pe-kan was barbar- 
ously put to death. Tcheou having the heart torn out, that he might 
inspect, he said, a sage’s heart.—Duhalde, vol. i., p. 312. 
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When five generations had elapsed since the resignation 


of Fuh-ho, it became necessary, by the customs of the country, 
that the branch should cease its connection with the ducal 
stem, and merge among the people under a new surname. 
The representative of the family was, at this time, K‘ung foo 
Kea, master of the horse in Sung, and from him originated 
the family name which was born by the great sage. Con- 
fucius, however, was not a native of Sung, a deadly feud with 
another powerful family having caused the K‘ung to remove to 
the city of Fang, in the State of Loo, in which city the sage 
was born about the year B.C. 561. 

As usual, with the great men of antiquity, the cireum- 
stances of Confucius’s birth are encompassed with a cloud of 
fable ; but fables so essentially prosaic, so devoid of beauty or 
interest as to be utterly unworthy of record. Of definite facts 
in regard to his early life we possess but few. When he was 
three years of age, his father died, leaving his family, it would 
appear, in poverty. Confucius says of himself: 

‘*When I was young, my condition was low; and therefore I ac- 
quired my ability in many things, but they were mean matters. Having 
no official employment, I acquired many arts.” —Ana., ix., 6. 

* * * oa * * ~ * * 

‘*At fifteen, I bent my mind to learning; at thirty, I stood firm; at 
forty, I had no doubts; at fifty, I knew the decrees of Heaven; at sixty, 
my ear was an obedient order for the reception of truth; at seventy, I 


could follow out what my heart desired without transgressing what was 
right.”—Ana., ii., 4. 


This is nearly all that we know of the sage until his mar- 
riage at the age of nineteen to a lady of the K‘een K‘wan 
family. Of the issue of this marriage we have little informa- 
tion except that the eldest son was called Le, signifying a 
carp, from a present sent to the sage by the Duke Tcha-‘ou, 
on the occasion of the child’s birth. The analects tell us 
that Confucius had also a daughter whom he gave in marriage 
to one King-Yay *—but of the name of this daughter we have 
no record. 





* Ana., Vi., 1. 
VOL, XXX.—NO. LX. 
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At the time when Confucius commenced his career, the 
Chinese Empire was divided into a number of petty principal- 
ities or duchies, owning a nominal allegiance to the central 
authority, but practically independent and continually at feud 
with one another. There were thirteen principalities of note, 
and numerous smaller dependencies. The chiefs, not unlike 
the feudal barons of the middle-ages in Europe, made war on 
one another, and were virtually sovereigns in their own prov- 
inces. These chiefs were generally surrounded by heredi- 
tary ministerial families, who, in many instances, governed 
their nominal rulers, and were in turn encroached upon by 
their own constituents and dependents. Thus the provinces 
were, to a great extent, controlled by oligarchies of the worst 
kind. This was, pre-eminently, the case with Confucius’s 
native State of Loo, in which three families, known as the 
K‘e, the Shuh, and the Ming,* kept the ducal house in a state 
of absolute dependence.t 


The earliest public employment of the future sage was in 


his native principality, as keeper of the stores of grain, 
whence in the following year he was promoted to the charge 
of the public fields and lands.{ These functions he appears 
to have discharged as a means of support, without thought of 
audvancement or distinction, saying, when he undertook the 
first: “ My calculations must all be right; that is all that | 
have to care about ;” and when he assumed the second, ob- 
serving: “The oxen and sheep must be fat, and strong, and 
superior; that is all that I have to care about.”§ In these 
sayings we find a key to the real character and objects of the 
sage—namely, the disposition to fulfill honorably his duty in 
whatever station of life his lot should be cast. He said of 
himself: 


* Confucius was himself connected with the K‘e family; and his dis- 
ciples Ho-ke and King Shuh with the Ming, possibly also with the K‘e 
and Shuh. 

+ Legge, pp. 64, 67. Prolegomena. {Amyot, vol. xii., p. 24. 

§ Mencius V., Part ii., v. 4. 
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‘* With coarse rice to eat, with water to drink, and my bended arm 
for a pilluw, I have still joy in the midst of these things. Riches and 
honors acquired by unrighteousness are to me a floating cloud.”— 
Ana., vii., 15. 

Such a man, however, could not long remain in compara- 
tive obscurity. In his twenty-second year he was able to fol- 
low the real bent of his inclinations in devoting himself to 
the instruction of youth. This was with him a labor rather 
of love than of profit. Where he could discover in the dis- 
ciple capacity and willingness to learn, he was contented with 
whatever emolument might come within his means; or, to 
use his own words: 

‘¢From the man who brought his bundle of dried flesh for my teach- 
ing upwards, I never refused instruction to any one.”—Ana., vii., 7. 

His teaching, however, was only for those who showed an 
ability and disposition to profit by it. He adds: 

‘*T do not open up the truth to one who is not eager to get knowl- 
edge, nor help out any one who is not anxious to explain himself. 
When I have presented one corner of a subject to any one, and he can- 
not from it learn the other three, Ido not repeat my lesson.”—Ana., 
vii., 8. 

He was, however, an accurate judge of the capacity of 
his pupils. Of H*wuy-Yen, a favorite disciple, he said: 

** T have talked with H‘wuy a whole day, and he has made no ob- 
jection to any thing | said—asif he were stupid. He has retired, and | 
have examined his conduct when away from me, and found him able to 
illustrate my teachings. H’wuy! he is not stupid.”—Ana., ii., 9. 

It may well be imagined that he soon gathered around him 
an earnest and attached band of disciples.* These he in- 
spired with such reverence that they made notes of his say- 


ings, even in ordinary conversation; and from this source 





* Confucius divisa sa doctrine en quatre parties, et ses disciples dans 
un pareil nombre de classes. La premiére ordre était de ceux qui 
s’étudiaient & acquérir les vertus; la seconde classe était de ceux qui 
apprenaient l'art de raisonner juste et l’éloquence; dans la troisiéme 
classe on traitait du gouvernement de I'Etat, et des devoirs des magis- 
trats; la quatriéme classe s’occupait @ discourir noblement et d’une 
maniére propre & persuader sur tout ce qui regarde des moeurs et des 
usages civiles.—-Yu le Grand et Confucius, p. 113. 
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have been compiled the analects—in the native tongue Lung- 
yu—Speeches and Replies—which present so vivid a portrait- 
ure of the sage, his principles, teachings, and daily life. These 
disciples assisted him in rendering the last tribute of respect 
to his mother, who died in the year B. C. 528, when Con- 
fucius was twenty-tive years of age. He desired that a rest- 
ing-place should be prepared for her at Fang, the first home 
of the K‘ung in Loo, and that his father’s remains should 
repose beside her’s. But a conscientious scruple arose in his 
mind as to the propriety of disturbing his father’s bones. 
Ascertaining, however, that their present interment was never 
intended to be more than temporary, he removed the coftin 
and deposited it beside that of his mother, in one grave, at 
Fang. He wished to raise a mound or tumulus over them, 
but the intense veneration for established usages and _ past 
traditions, which appears so conspicuously in his writings, 
induced him to hesitate. Finally he said: 

‘*In old times they had graves, but raised no tumulus over them. 
But Iam aman who belongs equally to the north and the south, the 
east and the west. I must have something by which I can remember 
the place.” 

Accordingly he raised a mound four feet high over the 
graves. His disciples undertook its completion, but a storm 
of rain having destroyed their work they returned to their 
master with the words, “The grave in Fang fell down.” Con- 
fucius wept. “ Alas!” he said, “they made not thus their 
vraves in antiquity.” * 


This touching incident presents to us the sage in his daily 
life, his strength and his weakness. Oftan affectionate nature, 
he desires to honor the remains of his parents; but, regarding 


ancient usages as immutable, he has not courage to attempt 
aun innovation for their sakes. This exaggerated reverence 
for precedent and usage will be found to have acted as a dead 
weight on no small part of his career and teachings. Finally 
his reason comes to his aid. He says: “ I am not a citizen of 
any one place. Why should I be bound slavishly by the tra- 





* Le Ke, II., Part I., i., 10. 
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ditions of Loo?” Accordingly he puts into execution his 
pious project; but, when it is frustrated by natural causes, he 
sees in this result an evidence of divine displeasure, and 
resolves henceforth to yield a blind obedience to the voice of 
tradition. 

The name of Confucius was gradually becoming exten- 
sively known in the province, and persons of rank came to 
seek his instructions. When he was thirty-four years of age, 
an event occurred which was the means of greatly enlarging 
his sphere of usefulness. His reputation having reached the 
ears of Ming-Ho, one of the principal ministers of Loo, that 
functionary on his death-bed charged his son Ho-ke (called 
in the analects Ming-E), to go and study proprieties under him. 
Accordingly the minister’s son, together with a brother King- 
shuh, were added to the number of the sage’s disciples.* 

Confucius had long been desirous of visiting the court of 
Tcheou, and conferring on the subject of ceremonies with 
Laou, the chief of the neighboring State of T‘an, who was 
then at court, and whose learning on these abstruse subjects 
was said to be marvellous. This wish he was now enabled to 
carry into effect through the influence of his new disciple, 
King-shuh. 

Arriving at the city of Loo in the province of Ho-nan, 
where the imperial court was then held, the sage maintained 
little intercourse with the court, but occupied himself with 
the instructions of Laou-Tan—otherwise called Laou-tsze or 
the Master Laou-—-on the ceremonies and maxims of. thie 


founders of the dynasty. Of their conversations but slight 


record is preserved, but in them we may presume was laid the 
foundation of much of the wisdom which Confucius has re- 
corded in the Five Books, especially in the Shoo-king and the 
Le-ke. Laou-tsze appears to have impressed Confucius with 
the most intense veneration, while his own deportment was 
overbearing and indeed supercilious.t Yet has the philosophy 


~ 


* Amyot, vol. xii., p. 59. 


tSze-ma Ts’een. Amyot, vol. xii., p. 68. 
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of that master borne no such fruit as the teaching of Confu- 
cius, nor enured in like manner to the benefit of posterity. 
Laou-tsze was the founder of the school or religion of Ta‘ou> 
one of the two creeds held in opposition to that of Confu- 
cius ; the other being Buddhism or the religion of Fo. Laou- 
tsze was a transcendental philosopher, whose system was 
based on the existence of an absolute, spiritual, and imper- 
sonal being, to whom he gave the name of Taou or the Way. 
According to his teaching, virtue and happiness were to be 
sought in an intimate union with that Being, and the extine- 
tion, as far as possible, of human appetites and passions. The 
religion still exists, but has been degraded into a low form of 
superstition, whose adherents are held in contempt by the 
educated classes in China. 

Confucius did not remain long at the Court, but returned 
within the year to Loo, and resumed his work of teaching. 
His visit, however, had widely extended his fame. Disciples 
came to hear him from all parts of the empire until their 
number exceeded three thousand.* He was not destined to 
remain much longer a simple instructor of youth. An event 
was at hand which would render him the adviser of princes. 

The three families who virtually governed Loo had been 


steadily increasing in their usurpations until they aspired to 
almost royal prerogatives. Confucius often rebuked their 


assumptions. When the head of the K‘e family, in emulation 
of imperial privileges, caused eight rows of pantomimists to 
stand before him in the temple services instead of four, the 
highest number permitted to a grand officer, the sage re- 
marked sadly, “ If he can bear to do this, what may he not 
hear to do?” When the three families used the Yung Ode, 
which was intended to be sung only in the imperial temples, 
Confucius ironically quoted the words of the Ode, “ Assisting 
are the princes—the emperor looks profound and grave,” and 
inquired, “ What application can these words have in the halls 
of the three families?” ¢ But when the K’e chief presumed 


* Leyge, 67, Prolegomena. t Ana., iii., 1, 2. 
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to sacrifice on the T‘ae Mountain, where emperors and princes 
were alone permitted by the ritual to sacrifice, the sage felt 
that confusion was nigh at hand. In the year B. C. 516— 
the year succeeding the return to Loo—the three families rose 
ngainst the duke Ch‘aon, and, having expelled him from Loo, 
:ulministered the government in his naine. The duke sought 
refuge in Tse, the State adjoining Loo on the north. Hither 
Confucius followed him unwilling to witness the disorders of 
his native State. 

The duke King—as he was called—of T‘se was a man of 
little merit, as we gather from the incidental words of Con- 
fucius that, on the day of his death, the people did not praise 
him for a single virtue.* | He appears, however, to have been 
impressed with the wisdom of Confucius; for he sent for him 
and consulted him on the principles of government, and was 
so well pleased with his answers that he offered to assign to 
him the town of Lin-k‘ew with its revennes. But Confucius 
declined the offer, saying, “ A superior man will receive re- 
ward only for services which he has done. I have given ad- 
vice to the duke King, but he has not received it.” 

The duke King was at this time so completely under the 
influence of his ministers as to have seriously entertained the 
idea suggested by them of setting aside his eldest son from 
the succession. Among the questions propounded by him to 
Confucius was this: “ What is government?” The sage re- 
plied, “There is government when the prince is prince, and 
the minister is minister; when the father is father, and the 
son is son.” The duke King felt the implied rebuke, and 
answered, “ If, indeed, the prince be not prince and the minis- 
ter not minister; the father not father and the son not son; 
although I have the grain, shall I be able to eat it?” 

The duke King for awhile constantly sought Confucius 
for advice, and, by way of retaining him permanently in his 
state, proposed to assign to him the fields of Ne-k‘e. The 
jealousy of his ministers prevented the fulfilment of this pur- 


* Ana., xvi., 12. 
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pose, and eventually the fickle duke became tired of so un- 
compromising a monitor, and said, “Iam old, I cannot use 
his doctrines.” These and other remarks intended directly to 
wound the sage induced him to take his departure. * 

He returned to Loo, where for fifteen years he remained 
without official employment, devoting himself to instruction. 
The three families still maintained sway in Loo, and on the 
death of the duke Ch‘aou set aside the rightful heir, and sub- 
stituted another member of the family of the name of T‘ing, 
in whose name they continued to govern. But the chiefs of 
these families were themselves controlled and oppressed by 
their officers, who carried their annoyance to such an extent 
that Yang-ITo, the most powerful among them, actually held 
his chief Ke-Mwan a prisoner, and only released him on ob- 
taining a promise of absolute obedience to his will. This Ho 
was anxious to avail himself of the services of Confucius; but 
the sage firmly refused to countenance him or any of the 
usurpers. This period he devoted to researches into the 
poetry, history, ceremonies, and music of the empire, to the 
instruction of his disciples, and to the compilation of some of 
the great works which have rendered him famous. 

These productions are commonly classified in two series, 
—the U-king or Five Canons, and the Sse-shu or Four 
Books—although, in fact, of the Five Canons three are rather 
compilations than original works; while the Four Books, 
although consisting chiefly of the wisdom of Confucius, were 
put into form by his disciples, and the last by a disciple of his 
vrandson. 

The term U-king or Five Canons is. commonly understood 
by the Chinese to conitain the idea of fundamental, unalterable, 
and sublime doctrines. The first, known as the Yih-king or 
Canon of Changes, is said to be the oldest in the world. 
The Chinese attribute its authorship, to Fo-hi, the oldest of 
their recognized emperors, who reigned about 2800 B. C., but 
to Confucius is due the credit of collecting, arranging, and an- 
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notating it. The original work is simply a collection of fig- 
ures, made up of straight lines in combinations representing 
the Li-ang-y—or “ both principles”—the male or active prin- 
ciple (yin) symbolized by an unbroken horizontal line, and the 
female or passive (yang) by a broken parallel; also pa-kuu, 
or diagrams, eight in number, emblematic of the natural 
forces, and sixty-four emblems in as many chapters. These 
oracular hieroglyphics—a species of Sibylline leaves—Confu- 
cius expounded and developed into a cosmic philosophy—ex- 
plaining the cosmogony from yin and yang, geomancy, logo- 
manecy, and divination. They form, in fact, under his devel- 
opment, the fundamental idea of Feng-shui, the prevailing 
principle which controls the every action of the natives of 
the Celestial Empire. 

Feng-Shui has long been the puzzle of European resi- 
dents in China. It is the principle which is given as a reason 
tor every act of opposition to modern improvements, and which 
commands the devotion of the Chinese to such an extent that 
they will commit murder to avenge its neglect. Yet the gen- 
erality of them can give no better definition of Feng-Shui than 
that it means “ wind and water,” and is so called “ because it 
is a thing like wind, which you cannot comprehend, and a 
thing like water, which you cannot grasp.* 

This Feng-Shui is, however, nothing more than the devel- 
opment of the principles enunciated in the Yih-king, and 
expounded by Confucius. It assumes the existenc eof one 
absolute principle or monad called “The Great Absolute.” 
When in motion, it produces the great male principle, yin ; 
when at rest, the great female, yang. Through yin and yang 
the universe is evolved. They also form distinct elements in 
the human soul—the male, or spiritual, and the female, or 
animal. After death the male principle ascends into heaven, 
whence it watches over the welfare of its descendants; the 
female dwells with the body in the tomb, where, according as 





* Feng-Shui ; or the Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By Ernest 
J. Estel. Hong Kong. 1873. 
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it is well or ill tended, will the male or spiritual influence he 
propitious. Therefore, Feng-Shui requires the tombs of the 
deceased to be on specially fortunate ground, where there shall 
be a proper combination of male and female, the male being 
represented by hilly country, the female by gently undulat- 
ing ground. At the junction of these two grounds, where 
they form a bend like the elbow of a man’s arm, is the propi- 
tious site for tombs and also for cities. Such a site has been 
chosen for the city of Canton. 

The Yih-king, as expounded by Confucius, sets forth all 
these ideas in the shape of diagrams. From the straight or 
male line and the broken or female, it forms combinations 








called Li-ang-y. One combination or diagram = is called 
the great male; another — — the great female; a third 
—=_== the little male; a fourth === the little female. 


The great male diagram is expounded as a symbol for the 
sun, the heat, the intellect, the eyes, ete. ; the great female for 
the planets, the night, the body, the mouth, etc. ; the little male 
tor the moon, the cold, the passions, the ears, etc. ; the little fe- 
male for the stars, the daylight, the form, the nose, etc. These 
four are combined in the Yih-king into eight diagrams which 
the commentator explains as follows: 1 = —— stands for 
heaven and points to the south; 2 == = stands for earth and 
points to the north; 3 =———= in the east signifies fire, “ for, 
says the Yih-king, “in drying up the myriad of things there is 





nothing more parching than fire ;” 4 === in the west rep- 
resents water, “ for in moistening the myriad of things, there 
is nothing more humid than water ;” 5 === in the south- 
west represents the wind, “ for in twisting round the myriad 
of things there is nothing more effective than wind ;” 6 === 
in the north-east denotes thunder, “ for in agitating the myriad 
of things there is nothing more rapid than thunder ;” 7 === 
in the south-east represents the ocean, “ for in satisfying the 
myriad of things there is nothing more gratifying than the 
ocean;” 8 === in the north-west signifies mountains, 
“for in bringing to a conclusion and again commencing the 
myriad of things there is nothing more perfect than the 
mountains.” 
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‘¢ Thus,” says the Yih-king, ‘‘ water and fire overtaking and blend- 
ing with each other, thunder and wind not opposing one another, and 
the mountains and oceans being pervaded with the same breath, Nature 
can perform her transformations and complete and perfect the myriad 
of things.” 

The Yih-king further combined these diagrams into sixty- 
four, each having a special name, special meaning, and occult 
virtue attached. This whole system of diagrams on which the 
Yih-king is founded—a system which the Chinese tradition 
represented Fo-hi to have derived from the marks on the back 
of a dragon horse which appeared to him from the river— 
however childish it may seem to modern notions, was undoubt- 
edly of great utility in those early days in imparting and 
fixing in the minds of the Chinese the knowledge of astronomy 
und physics which they possess. In this manner, Confucius 
by collecting and expounding the work proved an unques- 
tionable benefactor to his race. 

The system of Feng-Shui, however, of which this work is 
considered the chief authority, has proved the principal ob- 
stacle to the progress of modern China, and to the introduction 
of modern civilization within its borders. Every thing is 
sacrificed to the requirements of Feng-Shui, which prescribes 
authoritatively the location of houses and tombs, the course 
of roads, the position of cities, in fact, every arrangement of a 
public or private nature. There is no reason to suppose that 
Confucius was himself affected with the Feng-Shui supersti- 
tion. But the analogies which its adherents found in the Yih- 
king gave it a respectability and anthority in the public mind, 
which the sage and his disciples, concerning themselves prin- 
cipally with morality, saying little of religion, and refusing to 
grapple with the old superstition, took no pains to counteract. 
Consequently, the superstition, which was caught up with great 
avidity by the Taou-ists and other religionists, spread through- 
out the empire and took deep, and to the present time in- 
eradicable, root in the minds of the people; to such an extent 
that even the educated Confucians of our present day, while 
affecting to despise it, in their own homes regulate every 
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domestic affair in accordance with its most approved canons. 
Thus the greatest sage of that country and age furnished, un- 
consciously, or through indifference, the materials for a super- 
stition the most absorbing of the day, and which continues to 
fetter the intellects and repress the progress of the people even 
to the present time. 

The Shoo-king, or Canon of History, is the second of the 
U-king, and is generally considered the most important of the 
series. This work consists of the annals of the emperors 
from the earliest days to within two hundred years of Contu- 
cius’s own time,* and, although principally compiled from 
fragmentary works then existing, may in its digested form be 
considered as the sage’s own production. It represents not 


only the history, but the wisdom, the decrees, the opinions of 


the emperors in those days when they were supposed to repre- 
sent the wisdom and virtue of the peopie. It further describes 
their empire and laws of government, and contains vows to 
Shang-Ti, the Supreme Being. It is therefore essentially a 
book of practical instruction, and might almost be called the 
Bible of the Chinese. From this work Confucius was in 
the practice of deducing many of his instructions to his dis- 
ciples. Ilis answers to interrogatories propounded, were not 
unfrequently “ What does the Shoo-king say ?” f 

The Third Book, called the She-king, or Canon of Poetry, 
is a collection made by Confucius of such chants, partly of a 
religious character, partly expressive of moral sentiments, 
partly adapted to private occasions, such as harvesting, mar- 
riage, ete., as were held in most esteem among the Chinese. 
They are distributed into four chapters, viz., the Kew-fang or 
national hymns; the Siao-ya or minor eulogies; the Ta-ya or 
great eulogies; and the Tsing or imperial sacrifices. These 
productions will not impress the modern reader with their 
poetic merit. They are extremely irregular—the lines of un- 


* From Y'ao, 2357 B. C. to Ping-Wan, 750 B. C. 


t Ana., ii., 21, xiv., 43, xx., 1, which last is a direct compilation from 
parts of the Shoo-king. 
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equal length—sometimes exhibiting triple rhymes—at others 
none at all. But it is not by its literary merits that the She- 
king is estimated in China. Among the Five Canons it holds 
much the same rank as the Book of Psalms does in the Old 
Testament. Its precepts are constantly quoted and are re- 
ceived with the same reverence that the Chinese pay to the 
other Canons. Confucius himself did not quote this book so 
frequently as the Shoo-king; but he strongly recommended 
its study.* Subsequent writers—such as T‘sang-t‘se in his 
commentaries on “The Great Learning,” and Tsze-sze, in 
his contributions to “The Immutable Medium ”—dwell per- 
petually on its sayings, and use them, in fact, as the chief 
texts of their discourses. 

The Le-ke—record of rites, or mirror of moralities—is, 
after the Shoo-king, the most frequently cited of the Five 
Canons. Of this work, Confucius undoubtedly furnished the 
greater portion of the text, but it was for the most part ¢om- 
piled from his oral teachings, and did not appear in its pies- 
ent form until some centuries after his death. It is, how- 
ever, 2 work essentially Confucian—recording the teachings of 
the sage as to every action at every period of life; and is 
still the oracle of the Pe-king Board of Rites, and of the Six 
Boards of Governmental Diplomacy, as well as the basis of 
the religion of the cultivated Chinese. 

The last of the Five Canons—Chiun-T‘sieu, or Spring and 
Autumn--is the only one whose authorship may be attributed 
throughout to Confucius’s own hand. This was written by 
him as a continuation of the Shoo-king, and is a sort of 
annual register or chronicle of events from 731 B. C. to 





* See Ana., xvii., 9. 

+ A portion of the Le-ke was undoubtedly extant in Confucius’s days, 
and known as the Rules of Propriety. To the study of this book, as 
well as of the odes (from which he compiled the She-king), Confucius 
attached the greatest importance, saying to his son Le—‘‘If you do not 
learn the Gdes, you will not be fit to converse with. If you do not 


learn the Rules of Propriety, your character cannot be established.” — 
Ana., xvi., 13. 
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560 B. C., drawn from memoranda existing in his native 
region. 

Confucius also wrote himself or dictated to his disciple, 
T‘sang-tsae, two supplementary works known as Heaou-king 
or Canon of Filial Piety, a collection of apothegms and con- 
versations between the sage and T’sang-tsae, much in the style 
of the Confucian analects, and Syan-hyo, or Science for 
Children, which was chiefly a compilation from various 
writers. These books are sometimes called The Sixth 
Canon. 

These six books are called King, a word signifying the 
warp or thread of a web,* and which has been applied meta- 
phorically to denote works of authority. The Five King 
means the Five Canonical Books, containing the truth on the 
highest subjects from the sages of China, and to be received 
as a code of established law. 

The remaining set of Chinese classics, although not writ- 
ten by Confucius, nor in fact appearing until after his death, 
are so intimately connected with his teachings that an ac- 
count of the sage would not be complete without some men- 
tion of them. ‘This second series is known by the name of 
the Sse-Shoo, or Four Books, meaning the Books of the 
Four Philosophers—. e., Confucius, T‘sang-Sin, K‘ung-Keih, 
and Meng-tsze, or Mencius.t The first of these books— 
valled Lun-yu, or Speeches and Replies—has been already 
referred to under its more familiar title of The Confucian 
Analects. This, like Coleridge’s Table Talk, is a collection 
of the sage’s sayings, committed to memory by his disciples, 
and furnishes interesting glimpses of his life and character as 
well as of his teachings. They form a collection of pro- 
verbial philosophy second to that of no uninspired author. 
Some of these utterances are the more remarkable as they 
at times foreshadow, though dimly, the teachings of the Gos- 
pels. Such, for example, is the principle of the Golden Rule, 


* Legge, p. 1, prolegomena, 
+ T‘sang-Sin and K‘ung-Keih were disciples of Confucius; the latter 
was also his grandson. Meng-tsze was a disciple of K‘ung-keih. 
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which, in a negative form, was enunciated by Confucius as 
follows: 


‘¢ Tsze-Kung asked, saying: ‘Is there one word which may serve as 
a rule of practice for all one’s life?’ The master said: ‘Is not re- 
ciprocity such a word? What you do not want done to yourself do not 
do to others.’ ”—Ana., xv., 23. 

In another place he says: 


‘‘The superior man holds righteousness to be of the highest im- 
portance. A maninasupcrior situation, baving valor without rightcous- 
ness, will be guilty of insubordination; one of the lower people, 
having valor without righteousness, will commit robbery.”—Ana., 
XVii., 23. 

Does not this recall Solomon’s “ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people?” 

The second of the series—the Ta-hio or Great Learning— 
is attributed to T‘sang-Sin, a disciple of Confucius ; but Choo- 
he, the compiler, states in the introduction that it is a book 
left by Confucius himself. A certain portion of it was at one 
time included in the Le-ke; and this, which constitutes the 
first chapter of the work, is generally understood to be all 
that was in the original text of Confucius. The remaining ten 
chapters are said to be the commentaries of T‘sang. Like 
Coke upon Littleton, the commentaries vastly exceed the text. 
But the chief value of the work is in the germ furnished by the 
sage. So highly was this book esteemed among the Chinese 
philosophers, that it was called the gate by which learners 
enter into virtue. To amodern reader much of it will appear 
vague and commonplace ; yet there is profound wisdom in 
the fundamental principle enunciated by the sage. 

‘‘The ancients, who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue through- 
out the empire, first ordered well their own states. Wishing to order 
well their states, they first regulated their families. Wishing to regu- 
late their families, they first cultivated their persons. Wishing to cul- 
tivate their persons, they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify 
their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in theirthoughts. Wishing 
to be sincere in their thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their 


knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the investigation of 
things.” —Ta-hio, 4. 
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The Ching-Yung or “Immutable Medium,” which is the 
third volume of the series, is in like manner represented as a 
compilation of principles which had been delivered orally by 
Confucius to his disciples, and transmitted in the same mode, 
until Tsze-sze, another name for K‘ung-Keih, the grandson of 
Confucius, committed them to writing. Like the analects, 
it prefaces every aphorism with “The Master said,” or 
“ Chung-ne said,” showing that it consists, or is supposed to 
consist, substantially of the wisdom of the sage himself. 
Tsze-sze or Kung Keih has added extensive commentaries 
und illustrations. Of its value there are different opinions. 
The compiler Choo-he, in the preface, describes it in the 
following exalted terms: 


o 


‘* This book first speaks of one principle ; it next spreads this out, 
and embraces all things; finally it returns and gathers them all up un- 
der the one principle. Unroll it, and it fills the universe; roll it up and 
it retires and lies hid in mysteriousness. The relish of it is inexhausti- 
ble. The whole of it is solid learning. When the skillful reader has 
explored it with delight till he has apprehended it, he may carry it into 
practice all his life, and will find that it cannot be exhausted.” 


Other commentators have regarded it with less favor. 
While containing many valuable moral maxims and much of 
the traditional wisdom of Confucius, it considerably weakens 
their effect by the intermixture of Tsze-sze’s own views which 
wre remarkable rather for extravagance than accuracy. The 
objects of its teaching are involved in a cloud of verbiage 
which it is difficult to penetrate; and a large portion of it 
consists of little more than a enlogy on the national sa 


eS, 


é 


und especially of Confucius, of whom Tsze-sze says: 


‘‘All embracing and vast, he is like Heaven. Deep and earnest as a 
fountain, he is like the abyss. All who have blood and breath un- 
feiguedly honor and love him. Hence it is said, ‘He is the equal of 
Heaven.’ Call him man in his ideal, how earnest is he! Call him an 
abyss, how deep is he! Call him Heaven, how vast is he!””—Chs. xxxi., 
xxxii.* 


* This extravagant tone of laudation, however characteristic of the 
period when these commentaries were written, by no means indicates 
the estimation in which Confucius was held in his life-time. Like most 
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It is impossible not to contrast all this laudation with the 
profound humility of Confucius himself, when he said, “ the 
way of the superior man is threefold; but I am not equal to 
a? 

The last of the Four Books contains the works of Meng- 
tse or Mencius, a disciple of Tsze-sze, or K‘ung-Keih, the au- 
thor of the Ching-Yung. Of course, it is principally a devel- 
opment of Confucian ideas. Thus to this sage are Chinese 
scholars indebted for most of what is admirable in both their 
earlier and later classics 


Art. VII.—1. Leports, by Vicror Cousin, Matuew Ar- 
nop, and others, on the Educational Systems of Ger- 
many, Lrance, ete. 


2. Catalogues of Several Universities, Colleges, Academies, 
etc., Male and Female. 

Many will ask, before finishing this article, will we never 
cease to criticise our educational institutions? We reply in 
advance that most probably we shall not—that, as long as we 
are able to write and publish, we must criticise. Yet we are 
not in the least cynical. None are less disposed than we to 
disparage American institutions of any kind. We certainly 


great men it was only after his death that he began to be appreciated. 
By the time, however, that the Ching-Yung was published, the Chinese 
in their estimate of the sage had reached a pitch of idolatrous venera- 
tion, of which the foregoing extract is no exaggerated expression. M. 
Clerc, in his work on Confucius, gives us a specimen of the estimation 
of the sage entertained by the modern Chinese, which falls little short 
of the culogies of the Ching-Yung. 

“*Tesprit de Confucius, disent les Chinois, était une flamme intéri- 
éure, qui cherchait des objets 4 qui s’attacher. Son Ame, qui prenait 
fortement l’empreinte des choses qu’elle concevait, ne manquait jamais 
de se reproduire avec un nouveau caractére de vérité, de force et d’agré- 
ment, elle était semblable 4 ces miroirs métalliques qui concentrent en 
une seul point tous les rayons épais de la lumiére.”— Yu le Grand et 
Confucius, p. 103. 

* Ana, xiv., 30. 
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have no ill-will toward those engaged in teaching. On the 
contrary, there is no other body with whom we sympathize 
more heartily, so far as we think they perform their duties in- 
telligently and faithfully. There is not one even of those 
who have abused and vilified us, for exposing their ignorance 
and charlatanism, to whom we would do the slightest personal 
injury to-morrow, if it were in our power to do so, 

Then, at no time have we overlooked the fact that, if we 
consulted our own interests, we should criticise rarely, or 
never. We were well aware, fifteen years ago, that if profit 
were our object, the way to secure it was not to criticise, but 
to praise. We knew that those whose motive was to make 
money, would undertake almost any enterprise for that pur- 
pose, if they had any knowledge of mankind, rather than at- 
tempt to establish a Quarterly Review. If our own common 
sense could not have taught us this, we had warnings enough 
before us in the failures of several Quarterlies published at 
different times in this city, and those failures were pointed out 
to us, with the kindest intentions, by several editors, and other 
literary friends, now no more. 

[In short, we were fully convinced that it would be 
vastly more profitable for us to publish a sort of catalogue, 
after the fashion of the auctioneers, containing the names and 
pretensions of all sorts of institutions, and in which the owner 
or head of each should have the privilege of setting forth its 
perfections, editorially, for a consideration proportioned to the 
number and size of the superlatives which the strength or 
weakness of his stomach prompted him to use. Institutions 
appearing in a work of this kind have, of course, no fault ; 
all are equally perfect. Even the towns, villages, and cities 
in which they are situated are equally salubrious and attract- 
ive; so that all are exactly alike in surpassing excellence! It 
is no new discovery on our part that this is the sort of litera- 
ture and science which nine-tenths of our “ educators ” like to 
patronize. 

Nor has it failed to occur to us that we might profit from 
imitating the course of some of the newspapers in this respect; 
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that is, if, instead of making criticisms and instituting com- 
parisons, which, of course, are “ odious,” we should present 
our readers such educational information as the following: 
Prof. J. B. Onos, Ph. D., of Pottville University, is quartered 
nt the St. Nicholas Hotel. The Rev. Tobias W. Caulis, D. D., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy at Hattieville College, has 
tuken rooms at the Metropolitan. Prof. G. D. Amathes, of 
Pumpkinville, Ind., has accepted the chair of Sanscrit at 
Ourestown University, Pa. The Rev. Dr. Erasmus L. 
Pithon, now occupying the chair of Natural Sciences at 
Nancytown Seminary, has been invited to fill the presidential 
chair of Borealis College, Johnsonville, Mo. The University 
of Tompkins is soon to have a valuable addition to its Faculty, 
Prof. Homer A. Plekte, of Smithville, having accepted a 
call to its chair of Analytical and Applied Chemistry. There 
we now 430 students in Aurora College, Galaxytown, Ks. 
Thirty-tive of these are to graduate at the next commence- 
ment; so that the institution may now be said to be in a very 
flourishing condition. The Trombone Professor in the College - 
of Music, Palmyra University, Ill, has been persuaded by his 
numerous friends to accept the Violin chair of the University of 
Raphanusburgh,O. A very able address has recently been deliv- 
ered before the Gamma Upsilon Omega Society of Cormorant 
University, by Prot. Archimedes B. Abrissos, Ph. D., Q. C. L., 
the eminent scientist, on the great question, whether there be 
spiders in the moon, and, if so, whether their style of weaving 
is similar to that of terrestrial spiders,” ete., ete. 

Now, in saying that did we confine ourselves to informa- 
tion of this kind, and abstain from criticism, we should con- 
sult our own interest, we would not be understood to compare 
the claims which the leading newspapers of our principal cities 
have.on the patronage of our educational institutions, to the 
claims of eulogising catalogues and business directories, for 
such would, for obvious reasons, be an absurd comparison. 

But, be this as it may, it is no new revelation to us that 
those who wish to profit by nine-tenths of our educational in- 
stitutions must not even hint that they have any faults, but 
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proclaim that they are all as near perfection as any human 
institutions may be expected to be. Why, then, do we criti- 
cise? Why have we always persisted in doing so when we 
felt it was deserved? We can truly reply that it is because 
we prefer to do what is good and useful, rather than what is 
profitable. We prefer the good-will of one competent, faith- 
ful educator to that of a hundred who are not competent, and, 
therefore, could not be faithful as educators if they would. 
And when we discover this one out of a hundred, no one ap- 
preciates the services he renders to society more fully than 
we; to none does it afford more sincere pleasure than it does 
to us, not only to acknowledge his merits, but to commend 
them earnestly to the public as exemplary and praiseworthy. 
Were we a candidate at the hustings for some political office, 
then we might respect the majority principle, but when we 
are to receive our verdict from good educators, or bad and in- 
different educators, then we decidedly prefer the minority, 
even though it be only one to a hundred; most cheerfully 
accepting the advice of Publius Syras— 
‘* Non quam mu/tis placeas, sed qualibus, stude.”’ 

for we are not merely pleased with the friendship of such men 
and such women—we are sincerely proud of it, regarding it as 
au veritable honor. And it will be our privilege to present to 
our readers new examples of such in this article, before we 
close, although, for lack of space, only in miniature. 

But to return to our reasons for criticising. We do not 
pretend that our country is lower in its standard of education 
than other great nations have been. We know that it was not 
without much criticism, much effort. and much unpleasantness, 
the educational institutions of the countries alluded to were 
elevated to their present standard. Moreover, we bear in 
mind that not one of those countries had made so much prog- 
ress in the cultivation of the intellect when only as young as 
ours; nay, not one of them had when five times as old. 

In addition to this, we have noble examples before us; 
we read in history and biography of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, who had long battled for im- 
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provements in the educational systems of their respective coun- 
tries, and whose reward was, in general, abuse, and sometimes 
even the prison and the gibbet; but whose labors were grate- 
fully appreciated long after their death. Thus, the famous 
Gregory of Tours never did any thing more unpopular than to 
take the warm interest in the great cause which prompted him 
to exclaim: “ Malheur a nous! Pétude des lettres pera par- 
me nous, ct il ne se trouve personne Yl pursse raconter dans 
ses écrits les fauits @ a present.” The good Abbé de la Salle, 
founder of the Christian Brothers, was actuated by a similar 
sentiment when he deliberately relinquished all preferment in 
the Church, in order that he might devote his whole time and 
energies to the great cause, at the same time surrendering to 
it his whole patrimony as a member of the rich noblesse of 
France, retaining, at most, only the common necessaries of 
life. We have shown in a former article in this journal 
what imputations and accusations, nay, what persecutions, 
constituted his reward for the noblest of all labors and 
efforts.* 

The first of the principal nations of modern Europe that 
established great educational institutions was France. <Ac- 
cordingly it was the first in power and greatness. This 
greatness had culminated in its intellectual aspect in the reign 
of Louis XIV. Many wonder why there has been a decline 
since in its higher order of intellectual activity, because they 
forget that most of the great schools, the foundation of which 
was commenced by Phillip Auguste in 1200, were destroyed 
while in their most flourishing condition. When the great 
Revolution broke out in 1789 there were twenty-three universi- 
ties in France, besides that of Paris; but two years later (July 
3, 1791), there was not one left in its integrity. The Con- 
stituent Assembly passed a decree declaring all suppressed. 
Nor are the rabble now in power content with destroying so 
many great seats of learning, for many learned men were put 


* Educators of all denominations would do well to read his Les duur 
Vertus @un bon Maitre. 
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to death for no better reason than that they were learned. 

Suttice it to mention here, Lavoisier, the celebrated chemist, 
’ ’ 

and the son of Buffon, the great naturalist. The fame of the 





former, for his discoveries in chemistry, had become universal, 
and he had but just published his principal work, the famous 
Traité Elementaire de Chimie, when he was guillotined. 
Michelet, Cousin, and Guizot have each affirmed, with regret ' 
and mortification, that France has never recovered trom the 
loss of so many great seats of learning, not to mention the 
murder of so many of her learned and illustrious men. Napo- 
leon I. was too wise a statesman not to deplore the calamity 
thus inflicted on France; he did much to retrieve the loss, but 
he was too constantly engaged in war to be able to devote sufti- 
cient attention to the great cause. Before the Revolution, the 
French universities were confessedly the best in Europe, and 
were attended by students from every other European nation. 
But, soon after the Revolution, Prussia began to take the lead, 
and she has maintained it to this day. 

Before the Revolution, the German governments were in 
the habit of sending commissioners to France to seek informa- 4) 
tion in regard to the system pursued at the universities, in 
order that they might render it available in the higher insti- 
tutions of Germany; but after the Revolution it was the 
French government that had to send to Germany. Thus it was 
that Victor Cousin, the philosopher, was sent to Prussia in 
1833, and published his well known /apport on Public In- 
struction in Prussia, a work full of interest even at the present 
day for the important information, and valuable suggestions 
which it contains.* 

Seeing that France lad profited largely from this report, 
und that it had a decidedly beneficial influence in England also, 
the British Schools Enquiry Commissioners, in 1865, charged 
Mathew Arnold with a task similar to that of Cousin, and 








* Cousia’s Rupport was translated into English by Mrs. Austin, in 
1834. An elaborate, able, and instructive review of the original may 
be found in the Edinburgh Review (vol. ivii). 
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that it was faithfully performed, all acquainted with his book 
entitled “ Higher Schools of Germany,” are aware. In this 
work the great superiority of the Prussian system is candidly 
admitted; and Mr. Arnold also admits that the French sys- 
tem ranks next to that of Germany; and, what caused more 
surprise, when the book was first published, he admits that the 
English system, including that pursued at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is, in many important respects, much behind that cf 
France as well as that of Prussia.* 

Now, if the universities of Oxford and Cambridge are con- 
fessedly inferior to those of Germany and France, what can be 
said of the general run of our colleges and universities? Before 
this question is attempted to be answered, let it be remem- 
bered that there are thousands who graduate with high hon- 
ors at nine-tenths of our colleges and universities, who could 
not obtain admission to the freshman class at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, without some stronger influence than the amount or 
extent of their knowledge, as vouched for by their diplomas. 
For the truth of this no other than American authorities 
need be quoted. The books of Mr. Bristed and Mr. Hart are 
sutticient. The latter—entitled “ German Universities”—was 
published only a few months since, and it devotes a chapter 
to a “ Comparison with American Colleges,” which should be 
read in connection with its ‘Comparison with English Uni- 
versities,”’—the author’s models being the educational institu- 
tions of Germany. 





* It is universally admitted by the educated classes in England, that 
Dickens has deserved more of his countrymen by his exposures of the 
ignorant charlatans who called themselves head-masters of academies 
and seminaries, than by all his other writings. Lord Macaulay declared 
in a speech delivered before the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, 
at Birmingham, that the portraiture of Wackford Squeers, and Squeers 
Academy, Dotheboys Hall, in Nicholas Nickleby, not to mention that 
of Doctor Blimber of the private boarding school at Brighton, in Dom- 
bey and Son, merited the lasting gratitude of the British nation. And 
his lordship added that the shameful condition of education so justly 
and effectually satirized by Dickens, could not possibly have existed in 
Germany or France, where ignorance and imposture are forced to resort 
to other contrivances than teaching, to gull and swindle the public. 
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3efore we inquire, in passing, what is the chief foundation 
of the acknowledged superiority of the Prussian system of 
higher education, let us pause for a moment to see how that 
foundation was laid. Thomasius, a native of Leipzig, was the 
first to show how much the German system needed improve- 
ment, to make it even approach that of France, or England. 
In 1685, he established a periodical, the first ever written in 
German, mainly for this purpose, announcing as its contents 
“Gossip about Books.” “ Rational Christian Thoughts on 
all Subjects.” “ History of Wisdom and Folly.” Very soon 
his eriticisms on the universities and their professors brought 
him into trouble. For his pains, he narrowly escaped im- 
prisonment in his native city ; and after his escape the small 
amount of property he had—only some books and wearing 
apparel—was confiscated. In short, he was persecuted in 
every way, and the most diabolical motives were attributed to 
him; about nineteen out of every twenty of the professors 
and head-masters—those to whom his criticisms too obviously 
upplied—regarded him as their mortal enemy. Among the 
remainder, however, he had warm friends who clung to him 
to the last. Such of these as lived to be old had reason to 
congratulate themselves in the end, for in spite of all opposi- 
tion, he was finally successful, although too late for him to 
enjoy his great triumph. “ Half a century,” says Menzel, 
“elapsed ere the ideas of Thomasius were generally adopted ; 
and even this did not take place without many troublesome 
transitions.” * 

Although Wieland, Herder, and Lessing contributed their 
full share to the good work, those most instrumental, after 
Thomasius, in establishing the present system, were Basedow, 
Pestalozzi, Wolfe, and Humboldt, especially the two latter. 
What the corner-stone of the system is, we have told our 
readers more than once. It consists in the law that no one 
can teach in Prussia, in a public or private institution, without 
undergoing a rigid examination, and obtaining a certificate as 


* German Literature, Gordon’s. Translation. By Wolfgang Menzel, 
vol. ii., p. 13. 
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to his qualifications. To illustrate how fully this law is car- 
ried out would require more space than we can devote to this 
whole article. But it will be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to say that imposture, or charlatanism, in teaching is out 
of the question in Prussia. Even those having the highest 
diplomas from the best universities must submit to be ex- 
amined if they want to become instructors. 

The candidate may be a clergyman of any denomi- 
nation, a Ph. D. or a D. D., but this will not be 
sufficient. The only exemption the doctorate can obtain 
is that his examination may not be in writing. But 
even this is denied—he must answer the questions pro- 
posed to him in Latin, and explain himself generally in 
that language—if there be the least suspicion that his di- 
ploma was too easily obtained. The founders or patrons 
of private schools are allowed the privilege of nominating 
teachers ; but they must be examined by the state authorities 
and obtain their certificates before they are permitted to 
teach. Even then no teacher, public or private, of any grade, 
is permitted to teach any other branch of education than that 
in which he has proved his fitness without undergoing another 
examination. 

It is no fair objection to say that this is tyrannical. In 
the Prussian Deed of Constitution ( Verfassungs—Urkunde) 
of 1850, the following passage occurs: “ Every one is free to 
impart instruction, and to found and to conduct establishments 
for instruction, when he has proved to the satisfuction of the 
proper state authorities that he has the moral, scientific, 
and technical qualifications requisite.” Even a foreigner, a 
Frenchman, or an Englishman, a Spaniard, etc., wishing to 


give tuition in his own language must submit to be examined, 
and if he does not prove himself liberally educated—acquainted 
with Latin as well as with his own tongue—he must not at- 
tempt to teach in Prussia. In France the public are protected 
in a similar manner—though not so carefully, or so rigorously 
—from all who would pretend to teach others what they are 
ignorant of themselves. 
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Notwithstanding all the precautions thus taken in Ger- 
inany and France, to exclude smatterers and pretenders from 
the instructor’s chair, whether that chair is in the university, 
the gymnasium, or the private school—there is not one of 
‘those institutions, in either country, but is held to be amenable 
to the criticisins of all who take a sufficient interest in its work- 
ing to visit it, and give their impressions of it to the public. 

No one who has devoted any attention to the subject need 
be informed how much Germany and France have gained by 
this system, or how much each had lost in past ages by one 
similar to our present system. But none, we trust, would in- 
fer from this that we would condemn all our institutions. 
lar be it from us to deny that there are those among our edu- 
cators who need no laws to compel them to be competent, 
honest, and faithful. To none does it afford more pleasure to 
hear testimony that there are American educators, male and 
female, who are not surpassed in their qualifications, or in 
their devotion to their calling, by the educators of any coun- 
try whatever. Nay, more, we hold that such are to be found 
among all denominations, and that there is no enlightened 
nationality which is not creditably represented, by ladies as 
well as gentlemen, in our educational institutions of all names. 
We have never alleged, anywhere, that there are not good 
literary and scientific institutions in America. What we have 
always complained of, and sincerely deplored, is that there are 
so very few of this class—so few that are a law to themselves, 
in the best sense of the term, and so many that violate all 
law—so few that teach because they are qualified to teach, 
and love to do good, and so many that only pretend to teach, 
without any qualification whatever, and who have no further 
notive than to exact all the money they can from those who 
we ignorant and credulous enough to confide in their preten- 
sions. 

There are different grades in each category. We have 
tried from time to time to enable our readers to distinguish 
these from each other; and the remainder of this article will 
be devoted to a similar effort. ; From the nature of our sub- 
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ject we must necessarily be desultory and discursive. We are 
well aware that to many it must seem a sad violation of the 
unities to discuss the merits of universities and colleges, male 
and female, in the same article with academies and schools, 
male and female. But the difference between the several 
classes of institutions often consists more in the variety and 
extent of the instruction given than in its quality. This will 
be the more readily admitted when it is borne in mind that 
we frequently meet with the principal of a school or academy, 
mile or female, who is abundantly qualified, by his qualifi- 
cations and abilities as an instructor, to be the head of a 
college or university. For the same reason it is not difficult 
to understand, on reflection, that there are schools and acad- 
emies, male and female, in this country at which really better 
instruction is given than at many of our colleges and univer- 
sities. But whether it be understood or not, such is really the 
fact. It is so to such an extent that we confess we cannot 
help smiling when we read, in the catalogue of a first-class 
school, seminary, or institute, that it prepares students for 
college, so many instances have we seen in our peregrinations 
in which the college students were far below the preparatory 
school students; and this strange, almost incredible anomaly, 
we have witnessed in female as well as male institutions. 

By this, however, we mean no reflection on colleges or 
universities worthy of the name. On the contrary, we think 
that such should be all the more appreciated on this account, 
and should be sought out with the more care by those wishing 
to secure a thorough education for sons or daughters. 


This idea never occurred to us more forcibly than it did dur- 
ing a recent visit to Syracuse University. Although this is one 
of the youngest of our institutions, we had heard much in its 
praise. More than a year ago we were honored with an invi- 
tation to visit it; we were obliged to postpone going from 
time to time; but, learning that the Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven 
had been elected its Chancellor, and duly inaugurated, we re- 
solved to visit Syracuse as soon as possible. Not that we had 
ever had the slightest personal acquaintance with that gentle- 
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man, but we knew many, well competent to judge, who had 
a lively faith in his qualifications as an educator ; and in justi- 
fication of their faith they called our attention to two institu- 
tions which, they assured us, he had contributed more to build 
up than any other individual. Suffice it to mention one of 
these, namely, the University of Michigan, which, although 
we have never seen it, we have been led to believe ranks 
among the best of our colleges. 

But we had before us other evidence of the qualifications of 
Dr. Haven, which, in our estimation, was still stronger. We 
wllude to a modest volume, entitled “ Haven’s Rhetoric: A 
Text Book for Schools and Colleges,” published in 1869 by 
the Messrs. Harper. This book we had often recommended 
to our educational friends as superior to any European work 
of equal extent and pretensions on the same subject, and we 
felt satisfied that there was no impartial, competent educator, 
whether European or American, that examined the book as 
carefully as we had done, who would not agree with us in our 
estimate of its value. 

We had also entertained a high opinion of Professor Win- 
chell, the predecessor of Chancellor Haven, especially as a 
geologist, and had considerable faith in Prof. Comfort, of the 
same institution, as to his capability in the departments of 
modern languages and esthetics ; yet we were quite as agree- 
ably surprised, during our visit, as we had been only a few 
months previously in visiting La Fayette College. 

This pleasant feeling was enhanced in the present instance, 
in no slight degree, by the recollection of what we had seen 
at Rochester University—comparatively an old institution— 
on the previous day. So far as courtesy to us was concerned, 
there was scarcely any difference between the heads of the 
two institutions ; and, had it been otherwise, we really would 
not have allowed the fact to influence us in our estimate of 
what we saw and heard. If the contrary inference has been 
drawn on any similar occasion from the seeming acerbity of 
our remarks, it is simply because only the lowest class of so- 
called educators are so rude and vulgar as to make insulting re- 
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plies to courteous and friendly inquiries, on a subject in which 
the humblest member of every civilized community has a 
legitimate interest. We are certain that the president of 
Rochester University would not behave in an ungentlemanly 
manner toward any one; but it is a very different thing to be 
certain that he is a good educator, or that Rochester Uni- 
versity is a first-class, or even a third-class, American 
university. At all events, we are by no means certain on 
either point, but rather the reverse. 

We are quite aware that these remarks will not be at all 
agreeable to the head of Syracuse University, for no one 
speaks more kindly of his brother educators than he. He 
cannot blame us, however, since he admits in his “ Rhetoric,” 
that, “The first object of comparisons is to convey informa- 
tion ”* a fact in which he is sustained both by Aristotle and 
Longinus. Accordingly, he adds, a little further on, after 
denying very properly that comparison is a figure of speech, 
as it is sometimes called, that “every writer and speaker 
should study its nature and power.” We hope we shall be 
excused, therefore, for the opinion that, had the president of 
Rochester had to undergo an examination in accordance with 
the Prussian system, he would have sought in vain for the 
Jacultas docendi. Nay, more, we fear that there is not one 
of his faculty who would have been more successful in such 
an ordeal than he, except perhaps Prot. Kendrick, who is a 
very respectable Grecian. 

Thus, we visited Syracuse, after Rochester, with doubts 
and misgivings very like those we had in visiting La Fayette, 
after our experience of the University of Pennsylvania and its 
learned provost ; and nearly equally great was our surprise 
in both cases. At Rochester, as well as at Syracuse, we were 
present at lectures and recitations; but they were very difter- 
ent kinds. At the former institution we heard two lectures, 
but both were the performances of one professor, namely, Dr. 
Anderson, the president, who has a great weakness for meta- 








* Page 88. 
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physics, in which he evidently thinks he excels. For our own 
part, we have seldom been more amused than we were during 
the hour we listened to his metaphysical lore. He read from 
i manuscript, in a fearfully drawling tone, what to us seemed, 
we regret to say, the most tiresome platitudes. What struck 
us as most comical, was that, at the end of each sentence, he 
interpolated with a peculiar twang the word (“ period”), so 
that the students could copy every word in its full force. Of 
course, we would find no fault at that time and place, no matter 
what was said or done, but, on the contrary, if our opinion had 
heen asked, we would have expressed our entire satisfaction, 
although we could not help thinking, in our own mind, that 
the most appropriate point in three-fourths of the instances in 
which “ period ” was cried out, would have been the note of 
wdmiration (!) or interrogation (4) or, as the printers call the 
lutter, the “query.” For some time we expected to hear 
comma,” “semicolon,” ete., in a similar manner. Having 
never before heard the “period” sung out thus, except in 
primary schools, we cannot wonder if many regard our state- 
ment as incredible; but for the literal truth cf it we appeal 
to the students. They will, also, bear us out in the fact that 
the terms “ shaky,” “ shakiness,” etc., etc., are the pet terms, 
constantly recurring, with which the professor describes those 
metaphysicians whose stars had not allowed them to be as 
well informed as himself on the modus operandi of the in- 
tellect. The students will also bear us witness that, in his 
lecture on Ancient History, no epithet recurred more fre- 
quently than “tremendous.” Thus, for example, Hannibal 
was not merely a great general, or the most illustrious captain 
of the heroic age in which he lived, he was “a tremendous 
genius,” ete. 

Of the two lectures we heard at Syracuse University, one 
was on chemistry, the other on geology, and both were 
illustrated, the former by experiments, and the latter by maps 
and diagrams. Both lecturers have attained distinction in their 
respective departments ; but this is particularly true of Prof. 
Winchell, who possesses a high reputation as an eloquent ex- 
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pounder of the principles of geology. We were much pleased 
at the outset to observe that citizens attended each lecture. 
(Quite a number, chiefly ladies of culture from the city, were 
present at Prof. Winchell’s lecture, and it was evident from 
their earnest, thoughtful attention, that they were not merely 
interested and pleased, but delighted. The admission thus to 
the college of intelligent citizens who take an interest in par- 
ticular departments of research, is a step in the right direction 
in America, and we heartily commend it as exemplary. In 
France and Germany such has been the habit for generations. 
In Prussia, especially, every professor is bound by law to give 
at least one lecture in each course—generally one each week 
—at which all who have a taste for the subject, whether citi- 
zens or students, may attend without obstruction or cost. But 
this is not the only good feature of the German system which 
has already been introduced at Syracuse with every prospect 
of success. We may mention as another instance the copious 
printed syllabus of Prof. Winchell, filling an octavo pamphlet 
of some thirty-two pages. This embraces an analysis of his 
whole course on geology, and is well calculated by itself to 
stimulate the reader to study and research. 

The Syracuse University has now three colleges in ener- 
getic operation—namely, the College of the Liberal Arts, the 
College of the Fine Arts, and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. The two former we have seen at their work in 
various departments, and we think that the least that can be 
justly said of them is that each promises well. The buildings 
wid their appliances, the libraries, the apparatus, the art 
and scientific collections, the grounds, the general surround- 
ings—but, above all, the characters of the different faculties, 
and the enlightened and faithful management of the entire 
institution—seem to us to predict, as confidently as any human 
agencies can, a brilliant and honorable success. 

It is now some years since we visited Ilarvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. Each was doing good work then, but if they have 
not made considerable progress since, they can no longer pre- 
tend to take the lead in higher education. It is certain; at 
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all events, that the Methodist denomination in America have 
two institutions of which they may well be proud—namely, 
those of Middletown, Conn., and Syracuse, N. Y.* They have, 
it is true, one at Boston, whose pretensions are far more lofty 
than those of either. Our readers need not be informed how 
high our estimate is of the educational institutions of Massa- 
chusetts ; nevertheless, we confess we cannot for the life of us 
turn our thoughts to Boston University, and its College of 
Music, without a smile—sometimes a hearty laugh. This 
may be an infirmity on our part; but, if so, quite a formidable 
number of the most cultivated men and women of Boston 
must be also infirm, for they do not merely smile and laugh, 
but jeer, and even hiss, at the violin chair, the trombone chair, 
the tambourine chair, ete. 


Along the whole course of the noble Hudson—from 
Manhattan College to Fort Edward Institute, each a repre- 
sentative of excellence in its class—are to be found, seattered 
through the different towns, villages, and cities on its banks, 
almost every type of American educational institutions, from 
the very best to the very worst. There are, indeed, some, in- 
cluding those mentioned, which are not surpassed, so far as 
they claim to go, by the similar institutions of any country in 
the world; that is, there are those which yield to none any- 
where in the faithful performance of what they undertake to 
accomplish. And in expressing this opinion, not from rumor 


*It has been the habit, since we remember, to regard the College of 
New Jersey (Princeton) as the representative institution of the Presby- 
terians in America. The connection of Dr. McCosh with it has no 
doubt deepened this impression, and with good reason. But, neverthe- 
less, it is shrewdly suspected at the present day, by many, that if the 
intellectual training and the amount of real knowledge communicated 
at Princeton be equal to those at La Fayette College (Easton), the for- 
mer institution is, at best, not superior to the latter. For our own part, 
we do not believe it is, but think if it be equal to it, there is no reason 
to blame either Princeton or Dr. McCosh. Until we learn more on the 
subject, all we can say is, that whether Princeton has made much 
progress in recent years or not, the Presbyterians have good reason to 
be proud of La Fayette, since its progress has been incredibly large. 
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or hearsay, but from actual observation, we make no distine- 
tion whatever between the institutions which are controlled 
partly or wholly by the different religious sects. Each sect 
has its good and its bad schools. Accordingly, if we find 
fault, it is with the inferiority of the school, not with the sect 
to which it belongs. 

The only distinction which has struck us as remarkable in 
this respect is, that we have found the schools of the different 
sects defective in proportion as they give undue prominence to 
their own peculiar tenets. In other words, our experience has 
been, that, in proportion as the exhibition of sectarian piety 
is large, that of real intellectual culture is small. We allude 
now, however, only to the female institutions; nor do we al- 
lege that Catholic schools depend more unduly on their piety 
than Protestant schools. 

Thus, for example, we do not think that either the Sacred 
Heart, or Mount St. Vincent relies more on the religious ele- 
ment in its prestige, or less on the element of merely human 
knowledge, than St. Agnes School at Albany, of which the 
Bishop of Albany is principal and rector. But, be this 
us it may, we can bear testimony to the fact that there are 
several female schools on the Hudson vastly superior in every 
essential respect to Bishop Doane’s school. With some of the 
former our readers are already acquainted; with the rest of 
them they will be in time. 

That we are not actuated by sectarian prejudice in making 
this comparison will be sufficiently evident from the fact that 
we have been brought up ourselves in the Episcopal Church 
(as our fathers before us had been for generations), and have 
never belonged to any other. Still less are we of those who 
regard Episcopal clergymen, in general, as indifferent in- 
structors. We should be illogical and absurd did we pretend 
to pass such a sentence on a body that has furnished to the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, their best in- 
structors for nearly three centuries. Moreover, there are no 
American educators of males or females whom we regard as 
superior to clergymen of the Episcopal church in America. 

VOL, XXX.—NO. LX. 11 
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This is true, for example, of the Rev. C. M. Selleck, of Nor- 
walk, Conn.; the Rev. D. G. Wright, of Poughkeepsie, 
Rev. Elvin K. Smith, Burlington, N. J., and the Rev. 
Fr. A. P. Barnard, of New York, etc. We have seen the 
institutions conducted by all these gentlemen at their work ; 
we have also seen the institution of Bishop Doane at its 
work ; but, in our humble judgment, the latter is not to be 
compared with any of the former. By this we mean no re- 
flection on any of the ladies connected with St. Agnes School, 
whether as teachers or “Sisters” (Protestant nuns!). We 
find no fault whatever with either ; our fault is only with the 
miserable results attained—results, we regret to say, immensely 


and ludicrously disproportioned to the lofty pretensions of 


“the Rt. Rev. Principal and Rector.” 

We are quite aware that this will seem to many unduly 
severe, if not unjust, on our part. But we beg such to pause for 
nmoment. The external appearances of things at St. Agnes’s 
are, indeed, highly respectable. But in observing the crowds 
in each room we were too forcibly reminded of the remark 
of Goldsmith: “ Nature seems to present us with @ universal 
blank of silk, ribbons, smiles, and whispers,’ * and then of 
the somewhat similar precept of Seneca, that “ The vulgar 
are to be found in all ranks, and are not to be distinguished 
hy the dress they wear.” TF 

The same day that we visited St. Agnes’ School, we, also, 
visited Albany Female Academy. The lady principal af- 
forded us a full opportunity of forming an estimate of the in- 
stitution. We cheerfully bear witness that we saw nothing 
in the Academy which seemed to us deserving of any censure. 
True, we did not consider it equal to other female institutions 
on the Hudson which we had visited, nor did its principal 
claim for it any superiority, or make any higher pretensions 
than that she and her assistants tried to perform their duties 
faithfully. This we had every reason to believe, but after we 
had seen St. Agnes, we thought much more highly of the 





* Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning. Chap. ix. 
+ Vulgum tam chlamydatcs, quam coronatos voco.—De Vit, Beat. 20. 
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Academy than we had before—in a word, we thought the lat- 
ter a much more creditable institution than the former. 

Now, why should we express this opinion if we did not 
believe it just? Some, we are aware, would assign various 
potent reasons for it. Yet, we are just as little indebted to 
the Academy as we are to St. Agnes; we expect as little from 
the one as from the other. We are assured that the Bishop 
is quite an expert in vulgar arithmetic, and that he would 
employ the best teachers if he could only get them cheap. 
True, St. Agnes brings in a goodly amount of money, but the 
way to become wealthy in the school business is not to pay 
high prices for professors while cheap professors may answer 
just as well. Doubtless, the Bishop of Albany is aware that 
some haberdashers make their fortune by buying slightly 
damaged wares because they get them cheap and can secure 
nearly, if not quite, as high a price for them as if they were 
not damaged at all. 

Perhaps this will account for the curious fact that the“ 
sheet-anchor of the St. Agnes School—the educator supposed 
to give it its chief écla¢ next to the Bishop himself—is a gentle- 
inan who, having once been an assistant teacher in a third- 
rate school in England, made love to the wife of the principal 
thereof, and induced her io elope with him to America, leav- 
ing his own wife and family to shift for themselves. The 
poor head-master followed the twain to this country ; and it is 
notorious that Lothario was soon convinced, in a manner very 
disagreeable to himself, that, after all, America was not the 
‘free country” it was represented abroad. Far be it from us 
to say that, even when a man so far forgets himself as to run 
off with his neighbor’s wife, abandoning his own wife and 
family to their fate, he should be excluded from society for- 
ever after. There are various callings, both useful and honor- 
able, including that of teaching persons of the masculine 
gender, from any of which we would not exclude him on his 
evincing a disposition to be less amorous and more conscien- 
tious in future; but we confess that the last place we should 
expect to find him installed as an oracle and moralist is a 
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young ladies’ school, whose principal and rector is a Bishop! 
Yet we have now before us several printed documents headed 
“St. Agnes School,” ete., in each of which the gentleman 
alluded to figures as “ examiner,” “formerly of Oxford,’”’* &c. 
To him, it seems, French, algebra, Greek, political economy, 
geometry, Latin, ete., are all alike. 

His questions, in each, are printed as models. In one 
“ Christmas Examination ” (1874) Racine’s “ Athalie” is the 
subject for learned discussion. We have only to remark in 
regard to this that it contains some lines which, if recited on 
the occasion by the “examiner,” would have been very appro- 
priate—such, for instance, as the following: 


‘* Prétez-moi l’un et Vautre une oreille attentive. 


J 


Je ne ceux point ict rappeler le passé.’ 


Probably it is the moral effect of this gentleman’s con- 
nection with this institution that prompts the Bishop to pro- 
claim to the world that the students of St. Agnes may aspire 
to obtain certificates of superior scholarship, not from any 
American college or university, whatever may be its preten- 
sions or its fame, but—tell it not in Gath—from Oxford Uni- 
versity! Seriously, we refer to all this clap-trap, and what- 
ever else it may be called, only as one of the “ peculiar 
features” of St. Agnes which rather surprised us. 

But, once aware of it, we confess we were not surprised 


* That we are not actuated, in making these remarks, by any prejudice 
against bishops as the founders or heads of educational institutions, 
will, we think, be sufficiently proved by the fact that we readily accept 
the high estimate given us of the two Colleges, male and female, of 
Bishop Hellmuth, at London, Canada, by an American lady who is her- 
self distinguished as a veteran educator and educational author. 

No one is more patriotic than this lady; nor does any one sympathize 
more sincerely with those of her countrymen and countrywomen legiti- 
mately and creditably engaged in teaching. But neither her patriotism 
nor her sympathy prevents her from bearing the most emphatic testi- 
mony to the superior qualifications and abilities of the Bishop as an 
educator. The lady concludes her letter—in which she gives excellent 
reasons for her opinion—as follows:—‘‘I believe they (the Colleges) are 
of the highest class, and that, instead of sending our sons and daugh- 
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to find that the recitations at that institution were, in our 
opinion, greatly inferior to those we had witnessed at several 
of our public schools, not to mention the academies and 
seminaries on the Hudson, and elsewhere, to whose good 
works we have borne testimony from time to time in these 
pages. We may be entirely wrong in our estimate, but if we 
‘van have any confidence in our judgment in the present case, 
we cannot help thinking that the Bishop of Albany would 
serve the cause of education vastly better by devoting his 
whole attention to his Episcopal duties, and transferring the 
rectorship of St. Agnes to some competent clergyman of his 
diocese—one who is really entitled to the facultas docendi— 
than by continuing to manage it after the present wretched 
fashion. 

While we can truly say that we never criticise educational 
institutions of any grade, but with reluctance, we can as faith- 
fully affirm that it always affords us sincere pleasure to indi- 
cate the merits of those which, in our opinion, possess such. 
It is in the latter spirit we now turn to the “ City of Schools,” 
as Poughkeepsie is justly called. Since our last, it has been 
our privilege to visit two institutions there, which we had not 
seen before, but of which we had heard much that was highly 
favorable. When we wish to see institutions of this kind, we 
never find any obstacles in the way, but are cordially invited, 





ters to Europe for education, that location—a few hours from Niagara 
—affords all the advantages of the best European and American schools.” 

We can say nothing of the Hellmuth Colleges from our own know}l- 
edge, having never visited either; nor have we the honor of being per- 
sonally acquainted with the Lord Bishop of Huron. But, even if we 
had not implicit confidence in the judgment and fidelity of our esteemed 
correspondent, as we have, and did she not seem fully sustained in her 
estimate by the most enlightened public opinion of British America, 
we should regard the relations of the Bishop with those institutions, at 
least, as strong presumptive evidence in their favor. 

It is true that we had a similar idea of St. Agnes’ School, before we 
had seen it; but there is this important difference, that to this day no 
experienced educator, male or female —no competent, impartial judge— 
has assured us that the latter is a first-class, or even a third-class school. 
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and frequently without any suggestion on our part. We have 
been so invited in both the present instances, namely, to 
Cottage Hill Female Seminary, and to Poughkeepsie Military 
Institute. The head of each is a competent, experienced, and 
faithful educator; and we think our readers will bear us testi- 
mony, that in no instance have we ever spoken of such in any 
other language than that of good-will and approbation. Nor 
need we go beyond Poughkeepsie for illustrations of the fact ; 
for nowhere have we found more to commend as exemplary, 
than at the Poughkeepsie Female Academy and the River- 
view Academy. Such is the excellence of the two latter in 
our estimation, that we feel we could not pay the two former 
a higher compliment than to compare the four with each 
other respectively. In some respects, indeed, neither Prof. 
3isbee nor Prof. Wright has any rival on the Hudson, but 
since our readers are already familiar with the peculiar charac- 
teristics of each, as an educator, we need say no more here on 
that subject. 

We spent several hours at the Seminary—long enough to 
hear nearly all the classes recite, and far from feeling in the 
least wearied, we were much interested and pleased through. 
out. What will seem stranger to a certain class of educators, 
neither pupil nor teacher of any class evinced the slight- 
est objection to the presence of the ‘ Quarterly” editor. 
As for the teachers, all without exception were the reverse of 
objectors, except we regard in this light their insisting, in sev- 
eral instances, that we question the students. Especially did 
Prof. Wetsell, the principal, urge this; moreover, the young 
ladies knew better, in every instance, than to feel at all fright- 
ened or disconcerted at the idea. Satisfied on these points, 
we cheerfully allowed ourselves to be persuaded to take part 
in some of the recitations, and we felt sincerely gratified to 
see that in no instance did any confusion arise from our 
doing so. Thus it was that we hardly felt the hours gliding 
yy while a recitation in geometry succeeded one in natural 
history, to be followed by one in geometry, alternating, in 
turn, with one in chemistry, Latin, conic sections, natural phi- 
losophy, or ancient or modern history, ete. 
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Of the musical department we cannot speak critically, but 
can truly say that, at intervals, we overheard some exquisite 
strains. To this we can only add that Cottage Hill Seminary 
has a high reputation for its music. But, above all that im- 
pressed us agreeably, we must not forget the art department, 
which is under the supervision of Mrs. Wetsell, the accom- 
plished wife of the principal, who is an artist herself, of 
no ordinary merit. The latter fact is, indeed, abundantly 
proved by the truly admirable sketches of the beautiful, pict- 
uresque, and grand, in American scenery, from her graphic 
and graceful pencil, which adorn the parlors as well as the 
studios of the Seminary. 

Now, if it be borne in mind that we had all these pleasant 
scenes fresh in our memory when we went down to Albany, 
and that we also remembered Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
Locust Hill Seminary, Maplewood Institute, Bordentown 
Female College, St. Mary’s Hall, the best ladies’ school in 
the modern Athens (Gannett Institute), the best in New 
York (Mlle. Rostan’s), and the best in Philadelphia (the Che- 
garay Institute);* we think we can hardly be blamed if— 
in spite of the high respect which it is natural we should have 





* At this time we had not seen the Hudson Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
But on our way from Albany we concluded to spend a day at Hudson. 
Inquiring at the hotel and book-stores, we were informed that that just 
mentioned is ‘‘ by far the best institution this side of Poughkeepsie.” 
‘“*Tf,” says a medical gentleman, ‘‘ you wish a really good, unpretend- 
ing school for your daughter or ward, visit Miss Peake’s Seminary—it 
is only a step from this—and judge for yourself.” Finding that the 
school was in the immediate vicinity of the hotel, we did not hesitate 
to take the doctor’s advice. We rang somewhat reluctantly, not wish- 
ing to cause interruption, and were immediately ushered into the neat 
sitting-room, where, in a minute or two, we were joined by Miss 
Elizabeth Peake, the principal of the Seminary. A tall, delicate lady, 
bearing on her face the traces of thought rather than of time, she 
seemed almost as fragile as the vine tendril, but as bright and radiant 
as its flower. A few minutes having been passed in agreeable conversa - 
tion about young ladies’ schools, some remarks ensued, incidentally, 
which rendered it proper for us to say whence we came. It really 
pained us not a little to think that the lady might be frightened to learn 
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for the high dignitaries of the Church of our fathers, and in 
spite of what we trust we may call our unobtrusive piety— 
what was recalled to our memory most vividly on seeing the 
performances of the principal crowded classes at St. Agnes’ 
School, together with some printed eulogies on the same, 
made by pious politicians seeking Episcopal votes, was the 
celebrated French panegyrie on Geese, which runs thus: 


‘* Des chansonniers damoiseaux 
J’ abandonne les voies; 
Quittant bosquets et réseaux, 
Je chante au lieu des oiseaux— 
Les oies ! 


‘* Strasbourg tire vanité 
De ses patés de foie ; 
Cette superbe cité 
Ne doit sa prospérité, 


” 


Qu aux oies ! 

As most of what we have said of the instruction at Cot- 
tage Hill applies with equal force to that at Poughkeepsie 
Military Institute, the difference being little more than that 


that her interlocutor was no other than the editor of ‘‘the savage 
Quarterly;” but, to our very agreeable surprise, Miss Peake rose 
instantly from her chair, and, with a hearty laugh, grasped us by the 
hand. ‘*Why,” said she, ‘*I am really delighted to see the author of 
those articles that amused and gratified me so much.” She then pro- 
cecded to mention certain criticisms which pleased her most, and re- 
lated some amusing facts and occurrences illustrative of their justness 
and truth. Several times she proposed that we would see her classes, we 
as often expressing our fear that we might cause interruption. But 
Miss Peake kindly insisted on our going, and we pledge our word to 
those who know us that we have not spent a more pleasant hour or two 
in the whole course of our educational researches than those during 
which we witnessed the various exercises, both intellectual and physical, 
of the IIudson Young Ladies’ Seminary. Not only did we hear ex- 
cellent recitations in grammar, history, French, geography, etc.; we 
were also honored with some very good music, both instrumental and 
vocal; but, really, what pleased us best of all was the dancing. 

Miss Peake’s school is not large, but very select. She takes as 
affectionate an interest in every thing her pupils do as if they were her 
own children. In addition to lier sister, who fully sympathizes with 
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rendered necessary or appropriate by the difference of sex, 
we need not oecupy our readers long with the latter institu- 
tion. We were present at recitations in all departments 
—at physical as well as intellectual exercises—and it is 
but simple justice to the several instructors to say, that 
there was not one of those recitations or exercises which 
did not strike us as highly creditable. Prof. Jewett, the prin- 
cipal, is comparatively young in years, but that he is an expe- 
rienced educator, and one from whom much is to be expected, 
will be readily assented to, when we mention that he taught 
successfully for two years at one of the best seminaries in 
Massachusetts, was principal of a prominent academy in Con- 
necticut for four years, and was four years more vice-prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate Institute at Poughkeepsie, when that 
institution was a very different affair from what it is now, for 
we are sorry to say that it has sadly degenerated since it 
passed out of the hands of its founder, with whom Prof. Jew- 
ett was assistant in the palmiest days of the school. 

This record would have great force even in Prussia. If it 
would not be sufficient to secure him the facultas docendi, 
it would, at least, satisfy the board of examiners that it is 
needless to propose many questions to such a candidate. A 
principal who is a good educator himself, will, naturally, select 
competent assistants, and the fact is well illustrated in the 
present instance. 

We would not say that the head of Poughkeepsie Military 
Institute is in all respects equal to the head of Riverview 
Academy, Poughkeepsie; but we do not hesitate to predict 
that, when the former is so much a veteran as the latter, he 








her in her attention and solicitude, she has several other accomplished 
assistants, including a native French teacher, who resides at the Semi- 
inary. 

Such being our experience of the Hudson Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
we were not at all surprised when we learned, on our return to the 
hotel, that Miss Peake is an author as well as a teacher—the two inter- 
esting and instructive books, published not long since by the Messrs. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., entitled respectively, ‘‘ Pen Pictures of Europe,” 
and ‘*The German Emperors,” being from her pen. 
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will be equally distinguished for the most essential qualities of 
an educator. Nay, more, we believe that he will have proved 
himself equally successful in building up, both literally and 
metaphorically, a first-class institution; and those who know 
what Prof. Bisbee has accomplished, will understand the force 
of this. 

The military element is turned to most judicious, excellent 
account, at the Institute, as well as at the Academy. At either, 
it is not allowed to interfere in the least with the essential in- 
tellectual work of the school; its object in each being to pre- 
sent an agreeable inducement to healthful physical exercise, 
and to render the student at once manly and graceful in his 
bearing, and orderly and punctual in his habits. Some will 
pretend to regard us as self-contradictory in speaking in these 
terms of the influence of military drill in schools, but the only 
evidence they can adduce in support of the charge is, that we 
have ridiculed certain burlesque “military institutes,” “ mili- 
tary academies,” etc., which were still more burlesques con- 
sidered as ordinary schools. In reply, it is sufficient for us to 
say that, years before we unmasked the concerns alluded to, 
we had spoken in these pages, in the following terms, of Prof. 
Bisbee’s school : 

‘* TIis system of education—combining, as it does, the study of the 
classic and modern languages with that of the sciences, music, and mili- 
tary art—has often reminded us of those ancient schools which produced 
such pupils as Pericles, Sophocles, Xenophon, Julius Cesar, and Scipio 
Africanus.” 

We meant that all these illustrious men had been in- 
structed at school in the military art, but were not the less 
distinguished as thinkers and men of culture on this account. 

Referring to the martial element, reminds us that the Al- 
exander Institute at White Plains, N. Y., seems entitled by 
common consent to rank with some of the best schools whose 
merits we have taken pleasure in indicating. We have not 
yet seen it at its work; but we know that Dr. Willis, its 
principal, is a gentleman of liberal culture and high attain- 
ments, and that he has had abundant experience as an in- 
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structor. We have remarked more than once that educators 
of this character, far from objecting to our seeing their classes, 
generally do us the honor of inviting us. As we have been 
so honored by Dr. Willis, we hope soon to be able to give 
our impressions of the Alexander Institute. In the mean time 
we have good fvith in the principal, and have no doubt that 
in both an intellectual and physical sense he treats his pupils 
well. 

There are several institutions, good, bad, and indifferent, 
never yet mentioned in these pages, with whose respective sys- 
tems we have made ourselves more or less familiar, but to 
which we cannot now even allude. However, our readers 
may rest assured that neither class will be forgotten. We 
have full notes of each, and shall carefully preserve them. 
We never calculate on using all our notes in one article ; but 
we promise to give our readers some “ Reminiscences” from 
time to time, embodying odds and ends we have seen at 
various institutions, some of which, like the postscript of a 
lady’s letter, reveal more than the more extensive perform- 
ances. 


But by this we do not mean that we intend to keep the poor 
frogs in hot water by continuing our educational excursions 
quarter after quarter. Were we even cruel enough to do so we 
could not afford the time, not to mention the expense. Nor had 
we ever thought differently. We have gone on these excur- 
sions, visiting the bad and indifferent universities, colleges, 
academies, etc., just in the same spirit which prompted us to 
visit, in turn, the lunatic asylums, and the state and city pris- 
ons, in all parts of the United States. The most malicious 
could hardly accuse us of expecting much profit from visiting 
asylums and prisons, and criticising their management. This 
did not prevent us, however, from denouncing all connected 
with those institutions whose conduct seemed to us cruel, ty- 
rannical, fraudulent, or otherwise reprehensible ; nor did it pre- 
vent us, upon the other hand, from awarding their full meed 
of approbation to those superintendents, wardens, or governors, 
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who managed those institutions humanely and intelligently, 
in accordance with the enlightened spirit of the age. Among 
the former class we necessarily created enemies: among the 
latter, friends; but for obvious reasons there were ten enemies 
for every one friend ! 

We have found the ratio just about the same among the 
heads of our educational institutions of the various grades. 
This is quite in accordance with the fact that the things which 
surprised us most in our recent excursions were the ignorance 
und false pretensions of so large a number of those claiming 
to be great educators. No doubt the remainder of this nu- 
merous class will be delighted to learn that they need not fear 
to receive any visit from us at least for some time to come; 
lut we have collected facts enough to afford us materials for 
more articles than we can write on their peculiar style of im- 
posture for at least a year to come. 

As for the opposite class of institutions, these we have 
been in the habit of visiting, at intervals, for a quarter of a 
century, on the invitation of their heads ; and we shall regard 
it as a privilege to do the same in the future, as often as we 
can. It only remains for us in this discursive, desultory 
paper to tender our sincere thanks to those true educators 
who, by their courtesy and kindness, have contributed to ren- 
der our excursions as agreeable and pleasant as possible to 
ourselves. Nor do we cherish any worse feeling toward those 
whose most faithful prototypes are Wackford Squeers and 
Dr. Blimber, than to wish that they betake themselves to some 
business for which they are better calculated, both by nature 
and education, than for teaching. 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Benjamin Franklin. Written by himself. Now first edited 
Srom original manuscripts, and from his Printed Correspondence and 
other Writings. By Joun BiacELow. 3 vols.,12 mo. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. London: Scribner & Co, 1875. 


Most cordially do we welcome this autobiography of one whose 
name, as a man, a statesman, and a philosopher, has ever been a just 
source of pride to the American people. Biographies of Franklin have 
been issued without number; but we have here a veritable revelation of 
the great man himself, in his every-day life, as he appeared to his family, 
his friends, and his contemporaries—told with a simplicity and nacveté 
characteristic of the writer—not, altogether, devoid of vanity, as he 
frankly admits, saying, good-humoredly : 





“Most people dislike vanity in others, whatever share they may have of it 
themselves ; but I give it fair quarter wherever I meet with it, being persuaded 


his sphere of action ; and therefore, in many cases, it would not be altogether ab- 
surd if a man were to thank God for his vanity, among the other comforts of life.”— 
vol. i., p. 82. 

The autobiography proper—that is te say, the portion expressly 
written by Dr. Franklin for the purpose of serving as memoirs of his 
life—is limited to two small manuscripts, both of which are contained in 
the opening volume of this work. Of these the first appears to have 
been written in England in 1771, and is addressed to the writer’s son, 
William Franklin, at that time Governor of New Jersey. This portion, 
not having been intended for the public eye, possesses, in a higher de- 
gree than the rest, the charm of naturalness, and brings before us the 
early life of the writer with a fidelity almost photographic. We have 
here the evidence of what a man may become under the most adverse 
circumstances with no other resources than an untiring intellect and an 
indomitable will. 

Born of humble parents, Benjamin Franklin had, at the outset, no 
further advantages of education than one year passed at such a grammar 
school as Boston was able to furnish in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and another passed at a still smaller educational institution. 
Of even these advantages he was deprived at ten years of age, and set 
to work at his father’s business of tallow-chandler and soap-boiler. 
There are few laborers at the present day who have not the opportunities 
of a better education afforded them under our common-school sys- 
tem. But this brief period of education had developed in the mind 
of young Franklin an insatiable thirst forknowledge. Of the means by 
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which he contrived to gratify this desire, he has left us the following 
interesting account: 

‘From a child I was fond of reading, and all the little money that came into my 
hands was ever laid out in books. Pleased with the Pilgrim’s Progress, my first 
collection was of John Bunyan’s works in separate little volumes ; I afterwards sold 
them to enable me to buy R. Burton’s Historical Collections ; they were small chup- 
men’s books, and cheap, forty or fifty in all.”—vol.i., p. 108. 

This absorbing passion for books having induced young Franklin’s 
father to apprentice him to his brother asa printer, he was enabled to 
extend his stock of knowledge by borrowing books from the book- 
seller’s apprentices, which he would sometimes sit up all night for the 
purpose of reading. But he had before him a higher object than mere 
entertainment. He taught himself arithmetic, which he had not prop- 
erly mastered at school, and commenced the study of rhetoric and 
logic. Dr. Franklin has left us a curious statement of the literary condi- 
tion of America, not only in his youth, but at the period when this first 
part of his autobiography was written. 

*“My brother had in 1720 or 1721 begun to print a newspaper. It was the 
second that appeared in America, and was called the New England Courant. The 
only one before it was the Boston News Letter. I remember his being dissuaded 
by some of his friends from the undertaking, as not likely to succeed, one news- 
paper being, in their judgment, enough for America. At this time (1771) there 
are nol less than jive and twenty !”—vol. i., p. 115. 

Events, in themselves trifling, are often the turning-points in our 
lives. A quarrel with his brother, who in revenge denounced him to 
the other printers, induced Franklin to seek for employment in some 
other city, and failing to find an opening in New York, he proceeded 
to Philadelphia, with which city his name is inseparably connected. 
Here his superiority to the Philadelphia printers soon enabled him to 
procure employment, and in course of time placed him at the head of 
the business in that city. 

The second portion of the Memoirs, commenced at Passy in 1774, 
and ‘inished at Philadelphia in 1778, except a brief postscript added in 
the last year of Dr. Franklin’s life, was avowedly written for publica- 
tion, and is, of course, less celloquial and confidential than the earlier 
manuscript. It is impossible to read this portion of the work without 
feeling impressed with the extent to which Philadelphia is indebted to 
Dr. Franklin even at the present day. While still an obscure citizen in 
a town wiliich at that period did not contain a single bookseller’s 
shop,* he originated, by his own exertions, the Philadelphia Public 
Library, an institution still existing, and now numbering upwards of 


* “In New York and Philadelphia the printers were indeed stationers ; they 
sold only paper, etc., almanacs, ballads, and a few common school-books. Those 


who loved reading were obliged to send for their books from England.”—vol. i., 
pe 220. 
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70,000 volumes. He organized the first Fire Company—the Union— 
and induced the citizens to form themselves into volunteer fire com- 
panies. He effected the lighting and paving of the streets of Philadel- 
phia, and laid the foundation of the first public school. Much of this 
was effected by the aid of the Junta, a literary society which Franklin 
had organized among the youth of the city, and which eventually 
became an engine of no small political influence in the province of 
Pennsylvania. 

While thus exerting himself for the improvement of the city of his 
adoption, Franklin did not relax his efforts for self-improvement. By 
private study he mastered the French, Italian, and Spanish languages, 
and acquired considerable knowledge of the Latin and Greek. But his 
most remarkable project was a scheme he devised for arriving at 
inoral perfection, and which he reduced to writing and carefully 
put in practice. This scheme, from its very vastness, necessarily failed 
in its object—but results were accomplished by its practice which are 
manifest through the whole of Franklin’s life. 

The autobiography proper terminates with the arrival of Dr. Frank- 
‘in in England, in 1756, as agent for the colony of Pennsylvania. The 
remainder of his history is furnished from his correspondence, which 
has been carefully collected, and is published in chronological order. 
We have here an account from an eye witness, of the most important 
period in our country’s history—seen from a peculiar point of view— 
for Dr. Franklin was, during and prior to the Revolution, resident in 
England and France alternately, and witnessed the progress of events 
from a stand-point where they were inaccessible to most Americans. 
These letters, besides their value as a contemporaneous history of the 
period, possess a charm peculiarly their own. They are shrewd, racy, 
full of humor and an irony at once delicate and profound, which plays 
with the same grace around the question of a lady’s domestic and social 
engagements, and that of the British government’s ideas of colonial 
policy. It is characteristic of Franklin, that, while so long domesticated 
in the centres of the most artificial civilizations in the world, he never 
appears to have lost his preference for the (at that time real) sim- 
plicity of his own country and her institutions. It is probable that 
at this period many Americans were looking with envy at the state of 
things existing in the British Islands, and comparing their own con- 
dition regretfully with that of their friends in the old country. This 
disposition Dr. Franklin good-humoredly rebukes as follows: 

“Tf they should ever envy the trade of these countries, I can put them in a way 
to obtain a share of it. Let them, with three-fourths of the people of Ireland, 
live the year round on potatoes and buttermilk, without shirts, then may their 
merchants export beef, butter, and linen. Let them, with the generality of the 
common people of Scotland, go barefoot, then may they make large exports in shoes 


and stockings, and, if they will be content to wear rags, iko the spmmers and 
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weavers of England, they may make cloths and stuffs for all parts of the world. 
Had I never been inthe American Colonies, but were to form my judgment of civil 
society by what I have lately seen, I should never advise a nation of savages to ad- 
mit of civilization, for I assure you that, in the possession and enjoyment of the 
various comforts of life, compared to these people, every Indian is a gentleman, 
and the effect of this kind of civil society seems to be the depressing multitudes 
below the savage state, that a few may be raised above it.”— vol. ii., p. 99. 

In one respect these letters disappoint us. While presenting a com- 
plete portrait of Franklin as a man, a statesman, and a philosopher, we 
find in them little or nothing respecting him as a man of science. 
temembering what has been accomplished by Franklin in the world of 
science, we might have hoped for some account of his researches in the 
walks of science. But of this, with the exception of two brief references 
to the lightning-rod in his letters, we find nothing. 

We are, nevertheless, deeply indebted to Mr. Bigelow for the judi- 
cious, convenient, and agreeable form into which he has condensed 
a life of Franklin from his written memoirs and printed correspond- 
ence. Few men have bequeathed to posterity a record so instructive. 
That he was self-taught constitutes only a part, and by no means the 
chief part, of his greatness. Far from holding the limited ideas com- 
monly entertained by so-called self-taught geniuses, who measure their 
attainments rather by comparison with their advantages than by their 
actual value, he regarded no education as sufficient, while more re- 


mained to be acquired. Although in science he attained a degree of 
eminence rarely equalled, he did not consider the time lost that was de- 
voted to the study of languages, as his acquirements in the ancient and 
modern tongues clearly show. In fact, if there be one characteristic of 
Franklin’s understanding more remarkable than its acuteness, it is its 


perfect balance; care, study, and finish evidenced in every department ; 
haste and indifference in none. In these days, when men with a small 
smattering of crude dicta, hastily gathered from the pages of some en- 
cyclopeedia, appear before the world in the character of ‘‘scientists,”’ 
it is refreshing to turn to the study of an intellect where all is symmet- 
rical, thorough, and genuine. That the life and letters of Franklin 
are less familiar than is to be desired among the present generation, is 
due mainly to the voluminous, clumsy character of most of the editions 
in which they have hitherto been presented to the world. In the pres- 
ent collection, Mr. Bigelow has very judiciously supplied a want which 
has long been felt; and it is to be hoped that the event may prove him 
to have conferred a permanent benefit on his countrymen by familiar- 
izing their minds with the career and principles of one whom he justly 
styles ‘‘the most eminent journalist, philosopher, diplomatist, and. 
statesman of his time.” 
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Assyrian Discoveries. An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on the 
Site of Nineveh, during 1873 and 1874. By Grorece Smirn, of the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, Author of 
History of Assurbanipal, ete., with Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 461. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1875. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since attention was first directed 
to the mounds which occupy the sites of the ruined cities of Assyria and 
Babylonia, and a process of excavation commenced which resulted in 
the unearthing of a mine of treasure for the antiquaries. Museums 
have been enriched from the discoveries of Botta and Layard, and 
vestiges of buildings laid bare which afforded fair indication of the 
character of ancient architecture. These discoveries, however valuable 
to the archeologist, were for a long time of little advantage to the 
student of history. Tablets, it is true, had been found covered with 
cuneiform inscriptions, which, it was conjectured, contained records of 
the events of the periods at which they were erected; but, the key to 
these characters being unknown, the riddle remained unsolved. 

When Sir Henry Rawlinson succeeded in deciphering the cuneiform 
characters, and thus translating for the world the ancient Assyrian 
records, an important element of value was added to these researches 
in the light now shed by them on ancient history. The records thus 
translated were necessarily fragmentary; and this fact, creating a want 
which necessitated further researches, occasioned the continuance of the 


former excavations by the author of the present work, who appears 


already to have supplied several gaps in the historical records which 
had been previously obtained. 

These records, relating chiefly to the time when the Assyrian Em- 
pire was in its glory, are, of course, contemporaneous with the Jewish 
dominion in Palestine, and have therefore a special value in the indirect 
testimony which they bear to the historical accuracy of the Scriptures. 
The coincidences are in many instances worthy of note, and the first 
inscription, deciphered by our author from a tablet in the British 
Museum, is a remarkable corroboration of the Second Book of Kings: 

“T lighted on a curious inscription of Shalmaneser IL, which formed my first 
discovery in Assyrian. On a remarkable obelisk of black stone, discovered by 
Layard in the cenire of the Mound of Nimrod, there are five lines of 8 salpture, 
representing the tribute received by the Assyrian monarchs from different coun- 
tries ; and attached to the second one is an inscription which was deciphered inde- 
pendently by Sir Henry Rawlinson and the late Dr. Hincks, and which reads, 
‘Tribute of Jehu, son of Omri’ (here follows the nature of the articles) I received. 
It was recognized that this was the Jehu of the Bible, but the date of the trans- 
action could not be determined from the inscription. The new text which I had 
found gave a longer and more perfect account of the war against Hazael, King of 
Syria, and related that it was in the eighteenth year of Shalmaneser when he re- 
ceived the tribute from Jehu.”—p. 10. 

The coincidences with Scripture found in these tablets are not, how- 
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ever, confined to contemporaneous history. They relate to early and 
traditional periods, and show that facts recorded in early Scripture had 
been handed down by tradition among these heathen nations. Of the 
Deluge a full account is given in these tablets, part of which appears 
in this work for the first time. We are struck with the minute coinci- 
dences between the following history of the Deluge, as preserved by 
Assyrian tradition, with the account given by Moses at a time when he 
could have had no communication with the Chaldeans. 

“Make a shipafter this * * I destroy the sinner and life * * Cause to goin 
the seed of life, all of it to the midst of the ship. The ship which thou shalt make, 
600 cubits shall be the measure of its length and 60 cubits the amount of its 
breadth and height. Into the deep launch it.”—p. 185. 

‘** A flood Shamas made, and he spake, saying in the night, ‘* I will cause it to 
rain heavily. Enter to the midst of the ship and shut thy door.”—p. 188. 

“The bright earth to a waste was turned. The surface of the earth like * * 
it swept. It destroyed all life from the face of the earth * * the strong deluge 
over the people reached to heaven.”—p. 189. 

* T sent forth a dove and it left. The dove went and turned and a resting-place 
it did not find and it returned. I sent forth a raven and it left. The raven went 
and the corpses on the water it saw, and it did eat; it swam and wandered away 
and did not return.”—p. 191. 

The tablets also speak of the ancient cities of Erech and Calah, 
mentioned in the Book of Genesis. Erech appears to have been a great 
city, although it must have been extinguished at a very early period, as 
it is nowhere mentioned in profane history. The tablets of the period 


of Tiglath-Pileser—mentioned IT. Kings, xv., xvi.—although very frag- 


mentary, make distinct mention of various sovereigns spoken of in the 
Bible, and of events commemorated therein. Azariah, King of Judah, 
Menahem, Pekah, and Hoshea, kings of Israel, Rezin, King of Syria, 
and Hiram, King of Tyre (no doubt a descendant of Solomon’s ally), 
ure all named inthem. The defeat of Rezin, mentioned II. Kings, xvi., 
is commemorated in one of these tablets; also the conquest of the Philis- 
tines. The following fragments present a striking correspondence 
with Seripture. The extract is from a list of cities conquered by Tig- 
lath-Pileser. 

“The cities * * nite,Galhi. abil * * which is the boundary of the land of 
Beth Omri.”—p, 284. ; 

Are not these Galilee and Abel-beth-maachah mentioned I. Kings, 
xv., 20, among the conquests of Tiglath-Pileser, King of Assyria? The 
land of Beth Omri, of course, refers to Israel, of whose kings Ahab, the 
son of Omri, was the best known. 

“The land of Beth Omri * * the gcods of its people and their furniture to 
Assyria I sent. Pekah their King * * And Hoshea to the kingdom over tiem 
Iappointed * * their tribute of them I received.”—p. 285. 

The tablets of Sargon commemorate the conquest of Ashdod, men- 
tioned in Isaiah, xx. The people of Philistia, Judah, Edom, and Moab 
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are mentioned as having sought the alliance of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
against the king of Assyria. The tablets of Sennacherib speak of the 
expedition against Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah. With charac- 
teristic vanity and insincerity, they claim the victory for Sennacherib, 
but are careful not to mention particulars, 

Notwithstanding the interesting information contained in these As- 
syrian tablets, many of which are now translated for the first time, we 
must confess that the book, as a whole, disappoints us. Too much 
space is occupied with rather uninteresting matter, such as the author’s 
account of his travels through regions having no connection with the 
subject of the work. Even when we come to the really important mat- 
ter, the translations from the cuneiform inscriptions on the tablets, 
there is too indiscriminate a mixture in which all the matter of the tab- 
lets is jumbled together whether it possess interest or not. For a mere 
archeological student it will be of advantage to perfect his knowledge 
by the aid of all the translations ; but in a work intended for the gen- 
eral reader it would have been far better to have confined the extracts 
to matters of real interest, without inflicting upon him such for instance 
as this: 

‘*May thy heart rejoice. May thy liver be satisfied; O lord, great Anu, may 
thy heart rejoice; O lord, great mountain Bel, may thy liver be satisfied. O god- 
dess, lady of heaven, may thy heart rejoice ; O mistress, lady of heaven, may thy 
liver be satisfied.”—p. 392. 

And so on for a page or more. Of still less use, if possible, are those 
purely fragmentary translations of which only a word or two in each 
line are preserved, and with which it is impossible to associate any idea— 
such, for instance, as the Legend of the Seven Wicked Spirits (pp. 398- 
402). 

One of tiie most interesting features in this book consists, in its illus- 
trations, which reproduce many of the curious sculptures and bas-reliefs 
of Assyria. The question who the Assyrians were, they do not, how- 
ever, elucidate very clearly. They exhibit a race short and fleshy—the 
females especially—with low foreheads, full cheeks, long eyes, and a 
tendency to flat noses and thick lips, though not at all approaching the 
physiognomy of the negro, Yet, in contradistinction to these features, 
which suggest a combination of African and Mongol, their warriors are 
represented with long beards, a distinguishing peculiarity of the Cau- 
casian race. The biblical chronology represents Asshur as a descend- 
ant of Cush, the son of Ham, from whom the Ethiopians are also 
descended ; but it is well ascertained that what is commonly called the 
Negro element characterized only a portion of the descendants of Ham; 
and it clearly did not characterize the inhabitants of Assyria. To 
which of the great families of the earth these people, once eminent alike 
for their cultivation, their wealth, and their rapacity, may be said to 
have belonged, is a question which future discoveries in the mounds of 
Konyunjik may possibly elucidate. 
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Ismailia: A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. Organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. 
3y Sir Samuen. W. Baker, Pasha, M.A., F. R.S., F. R. G. 8. 
8vo, pp. 542. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 


THe expeditions in search of the sources of the Nile, which have oc- 
cupied the attention of Englishmen for the last fifteen years, have proved 
the means of calling the attention of Europe to the real secret of the 
horrors of the slave trade, namely, the practice which has for centuries 
been established among the tribes of Central Africa of carrying on in- 
cessant mutual warfare for the express purpose of procuring slaves to 
sell to foreign powers, and the establishment of regularly organized 
companies of slave-hunters from Egypt and Arabia, in the pay of the 
merchants, and recognized and encouraged by the authorities of this 
barbarous region. 

This was in itself an unconquerable barrier to the elevation of Africa 
in the scale of nations, and was in fact rapidly depopulating the heart 
of the country. This state of things demanded the interposition of 
all civilized nations; and the Khedive, Ismail Pacha, at the instance, 
and with the co-operation of the Prince of Wales, determined to strike 
« blow at the nefarious profession by annexing the hitherto savage ter- 
ritory forming the basin of the Upper Nile, and there establishing a 
government which should prove an efficient protection to the people. 

The difficulties attending this expedition appear to have been such 
that the objects affected can have been attained only by a perseverance 
and energy almost superhuman. In the first place, the navigation of 
the White Nile and the Bahr Giraffe is rendered almost impracticable, 
not only by the constant formation of obstructions from the floating 
masses of vegetation, but by the constant and sudden changes in the 
channel itself, which would appear and disappear in a manner to bafile 
all calculations. 
“The immense number of floating islands which are constantly passing down 
the stream of the White Nile had no exit; thus they were sucked under the orig- 
inal obstruction by the force of the stream, which passed through some mysteri- 
ous channel, until the subterranean passage became choked with a wondrous ac- 
cumulation of vegetable matier. The entire river became a marsh, beneath which 
by the great pressure of the water, the stream oozed through innumerable small 
channels. In tact the White Nile had disappeared.”—>p. 33. 

A less serious, but by no means despicable interference, arose from 
the hippopotami, who appear to have had a weakness for biting boats— 
and, in fact, occasionally sailors—in two. But the most formidable 
opposition of all, arose from the inhabitants, who, finding in the slave- 
trade a source of personal profit, were resolutely averse to all interfer- 
ence with it. Within the dominion of the Khedive, not daring to offer 
active opposition, they contented themselves with delaying all the 
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work which they were called upon to perform, in order to render the 
expedition too late to reach the second cataract in time for the period 
of high water. 

We wish we could proceed to give some details. As it is, we can 
only direct attention to the work itself, which isa most interesting and 
valuable contribution to the history of one of the most mysterious regiong 
on the globe. The pictorial illustrations, including portraits, maps, 


etc., considerably enhance the value of ‘* Ismailia,” which, as a whole, 


may be regarded asa very excellent specimen of ‘‘ expedition narrative.” 


SCIENCE. 


Manual of Political Ethics. Designed chiefly for the use of Colleges and 
Students at Law. By Francis Liesper, LL. D. Second edition, 
revised. Edited by Tnkopore D. Woorsry. 2 vols., 8vo. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

In these days, when political morality is at so fearfully low an ebb, 
when patriotism is in so many cases but a mask for self-interest, and 
when corruption walks abroad unblushingly, or sits boldly in high places 
without disguise, itis gratifying to meet witha work which treats the sub- 
ject of politics from an elevated and disinterested point of view; or which, 
to adopt its own phrase, discusses the ethics of politics—an aspect in which 
that science appears of late to have been overlooked. It is true that this 
is not anew work. The first edition appeared as long ago as 1838; but 
it is doubtful whether at any time since that period its teachings have 
been more needed than at present; and should this second edition have 
the effect of awakening the minds of the rising generation to the con- 
sciousness of the fact that in political life there are such ideas as moral- 
ity, justice, and integrity, which, even as a matter of policy, it were 
well not to ignore—it will not have appeared in vair. The fundamental 
idea intended to be conveyed by the term ‘*‘ political ethics,” is the appli 
cation of the individual conscience to the principles of natural law, and 
political science ; or, in the author’s own words, 

**to ascertain by what moral principles we ougbt to be guided in certain specified 

poiltical cases, and what it is that expericnee points out as the wisest course for a 

conscientious citizen, under the law and in relations established by the two former 

sciences.”—vol. i., p. 72. 

It is characteristic of the German parentage of the work, that it com- 
mences its treatment of the subject from a very early stand-point, devot- 
ing a considerable portion of the first volume—that styled Book I.— 
to the consideration of the human intellect, and especially the moral 
nature, and a discussion of the science of ethics generally, and its appli- 
cation to politics in particular. No less characteristic, perhaps, is the 
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spirit in which these subjects are discussed —a spirit which ignores all 
appeals to the baser passions of our nature, and addresses itself at once 
to its most exalted instincts—those of a nature not yet degraded. 

“Superior intelleet, peculiarly expansive and refinable sympathy, freedom of 
will and rationality (or self-determination of volition), and conscience, constitute 
man’s ethic character—his moral dignity, the acknowledgment of which alone is 
sufficicut to make us at once conscious of the great law, ‘ Thou shalt not debase, 
in thyself or in any fellow-man, man’s moral dignity;’ a fundamental law from 
which we derive, in ethics, the duty of man; in natural law, his rights.”—vol. i., 

. 53. 

The second Book treats of the theory of the state. As a theoretical 
treatise this part is admirable; the views are profound; the ideas, in 
many instances, novel and striking. It is true that among the mass of 
readers these characteristics would in some degree impair the practical 
efficacy of the work. 

As a manual for schools and colleges, of course, this objection does 
not apply to it. Where it is studied thoroughly and acquired by 
easy stages, the establishment of the knowledge of the theories of 
mind and government is invaluable as a foundation for the practical in- 
struction which is to follow. We must, however, differ with the Pro- 


fessor with regard to his claim that the property in a book, commonly 


called copyright, is the natural right of the author like any recognized 
property; or, in his own words, 


‘“* The right of property in a book seems to be clearer and more easily deduced 
from absolute principle than any other.”—vol. i., p. 122. 

It is strange that the Professor does not perceive how effectually he 
hus himself disproved this theory by his subsequent admission: 

‘**Tt seems very clear to me that the shortest term for which copyright ought 
to be secured by law, is the life of the author and his next heirs, if both are not 


less than sixty years, the average time of two generations ; but I strongly incline 


to believe that a century would be a proper term.”—vol. i., p. 123. 

if property in literary productions were a natural right, it would neces 
sarily be inalienable unless by the author’s consent; and would, there- 
fore, continue in him and his heirs, not for sixty years, nor for a century, 
but forever, until aliened by them—a right which Dr. Licber does not 
claim, and which, we believe, is nowhere seriously claimed. The true 
argument in favor of copyright lies in the fact that justice and public 
expediency unite in requiring that an author be secured the means of 
ensuring a proper remuneration for his literary labors. 

The practical and important portion of the work commences with 
Book IL., near the close of the first volume. Here, at the outset, isa 
Suge stion which our people will do well to consider: 

‘** Private virtues may exist without a suflicient attention to public ones.”—vol. 
i., p. 398. 


It is certain that in our country private morality, though sadly de- 
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teriorated from its former standard, continues to occupy a high rank 
in public estimation, and that, in this respect, we compare favorably with 
many other nations. Whence, then, has arisen the frightful decay of 
morality in our public officers, but from the feeling that has become too 
prevalent, that the conservation of the morals of public life forms no 
part of the duty of the private citizen? The virtues, of which the culti- 
vation is most important in the study of political ethics, are succinctly 
set forth as follows: 


**Of all the virtues peculiarly important in politics, the chief place must be 
assigned to justice and fortitude or perseverance ; for honesty and moderation, 
without which no State indeed can last or flourish, may be comprised within the 
first, if we take it in its widest sense ; yet they deserve particular mention. Justice 
and fortitude may well be called the two elementary virtues of every citizen, no 
less than of the statesman in particular.”—vol, i., p. 401. 

Under the head of justice, honesty is very properly included; yet it 
receives particular mention in a subsequent chapter, and with reason; 
for there is no virtue of whose absence we, as a people, and more par- 
ticularly in our metropolitan community, have felt so terribly the baneful 
effects. With what fearful fidelity does the following passage ring out 
the symptoms of a diseased condition, too many of which we recognize 
with pain, as characterizing our municipal government: 

**So soon as dishonesty is a general crime, so soon as public places are con- 
sidered by common consent as fair opportunities to enrich their holders, willing to 
wink at each other’s embezzlements, so soon as parties consider themselves by 
their success entitled to the spoils of the public, so soon there is a deadly cancer in 
the vitals of that society, and hardly any thing but severe changes and revolutions 
can save it. Justice will be sold, bribes become common, public opinion become 
vicious, veracity will be disregarded, patriotism be derided, every memory of great- 
ness or nobleness be disgraced, oppression in every degree become general, and the 
moral tone of society at large, which must always remain the first spring from 
which public prosperity flows, will vanish.”—vol. i., p. 464. 

_The ethical question is followed into all the détails which can, in any 
manner, be brought to bear upon public life, even such subjects as grati- 
tude, continence, religion, and calmness of soul. Nor is this an error. 
All these qualities, if essential to man’s happiness as an individual, are 
no less important in his relations to his fellow-citizens; all are qualities 


of which the presence or absence in the masses will be sensibly felt, and 


be as manifest in its effect on the public weal, as in its influence on the 
life of the individual. 

It is almost superfluous to say that we most cordially recommend 
this work—written by one who, though a stranger by birth, was long a 
resident among us, and understood well our needs—to the perusal of all 
who entertain a sincere desire for their country’s welfare. 
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Ten Years with Spiritual Mediums, an Inquiry Concerning the Etiology of 
Certain Phenomena called Spiritual. By FraNcts GERRY FAIRFIELD, 
l6mo. pp. 182. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 

As nearly as we can comprehend it, the theory of this little work is 
as follows: 1. That the phenomena commonly called spiritual. manifes- 
tations actually exist; 2. That they are not effected by the operations of 
disembodied spirits, but by certain forces called psychic in the medium 

or, in the words of the author, 

** Here are so many persons—one in a thousand, possibly—-who are competent 
to produce certain phenomena. They are not persons of superior organization, 
physical or cerebral. Some of them, indeed. are of very low organization--physi- 
cally and intellectually. The question for scientific inquiry, then, is not whether 
these phenomena involve the presumption of superhuman intervention, but by what 
perversion of nervous functions the medium is enabled to produce them.”—p. 27 

That there are certain persons called mediums, who possess a quasi- 
electric power of operating upon, or disturbing material objects external 
to themselves, and not unfrequently without volition or even conscious- 
ness on their part, isan undoubted fact. It is also certain that these 
mediums are usually persons in a somewhat deranged or abnormal state 
of health. But to these admitted facts the author adds instances 
of manifestations of a more questionable nature—such as phantoms 
appearing to himself and other spectators, messages written on 
paper by visible, bodiless hands, warnings from mysterious voices, etc., 
etc., some of which he cites as occurring within his own experience, 
and others which he claims to have been authenticated by unimpeach- 
able testimony. 


The theory by which he explains all these phenomena, is to the effect 


that we are encompassed by a certain nerve-atmosphere, which acts upon 


us, and on which we re-act; and that persons in the abnormal condition 
which constitutes a medium, can sometimes, in the exercise of their vo- 
lition, sometimes even unconsciously, read the thoughts of others who 
come within the sphere of their nerve-atmosphere, impart utterances to 
them in audible voices, and even 

* Produce a visible phantom and control its movements; or may even visit a per- 
son living at a considerable distance as an apparition, write a message, and float 
away or waste into the invisible.”—p. 172. 

How far this explanation will prove satisfactory to most readers, we 
cannot pretend to say. If the so-called manifestations to which the 
uuthor bears testimony were only established by incontrovertible evi- 
dlence, we would be ready to accept almost any explanation which ac- 
counts for them on physical principles, even where those principles are 
mostly hypothetical, rather than believe that phenomena so utterly irra- 
tional proceed from the spiritual world. But, in the first instance, we 
require proof that the incidents recited have actually occurred—and 
under circumstances which preclude the possibility of deception or de- 
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lusion—before we can seriously enter upon a discussion as to their prob- 
able causes. It is to be regretted that, in place of some of the numerous 
‘‘instances” with which the volume is filled, the author did not fur- 
nish a little of the testimony by which the others are authenticated. 
Let us be once well assured of our facts, and then we will be the more 
ready to attend to the explanations. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Hazel Blossoms. By Joun GREENLEAF WuitTTrer. 18mo., pp. 1838. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 

WHATEVER be the faults of the poets of this generation—and they are 
neither slight nor few—it is certain that they have infused into their 
poetry an element of actuality characteristic of few writers of an earlier 
day. No longer confining themselves to the ideal, they grapple with 
the sternest realities of life. Nor does this preference of the actual 
necessarily diminish the poetical character of their effusions; for in the 
very poems which ring out most clearly the echoes of life, do we find 
most of the graces of the imagination which render them more im- 
pressive. It is this element that renders the poetry of the present day 
the vehicle of some of the greatest truths, and which gives it its 
profoundest pathos. Few can read Whittier’s Maud Muller and Bar- 
bara Fritchie without a sense of the intensity, the deep thought, the 
pathos, evolved from this very element, and which often derives an 
additional grace from the very homeliness of the principal incidents. 

Of these qualities we have one or two striking instances in the me- 
morial poem on Sumner which forms, as it were, the piéce de resistance 
of the present volume. The poem itself, as well as the subject of 
which it treats, is too familiar to require comment; but, when both have 
faded into the dim distance of the past, the truths which these lines 
signalize will be appreciated : 

** One language held his heart and lip, 
Straight onward to his throne he trod, 
And proved the highest statesmanship 
Obedience to the voice of God.”—p. 13. 
** His statecraft was the Golden Rule, 
His right of vote a sacred trust ; 
Clear over threat and ridicule 
All heard his challenge: ‘Is it just? ’ ”—p. 27. 


A truth not dissimilar is conveyed in a poem of a very different 
kind.—‘‘ The Friend’s Burial.” 


** The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls ; 
The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 
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** From scheme and creed the light goes out ; 
The saintly fact survives ; 
The blessed Master none can doubt, 
Revealed in holy lives.”—p. 45. 

Of the poems in this collection one only can be said to possess the 
genuine ring of Whittier’s earlier effusions. We refer to that en- 
titled ‘John Underhill,” which we consider, in some respects, the 
best in the volume. The admirers of the poet will recognize many 
of their old acquaintances as well in the character of the story as in the 
peculiarities and occasional quaintnesses of its style. John Underhill 
is a Puritan Captain who has gained renown both in New England and 
Flanders, but is banished from the Massachusetts Bay Colony for ad- 
hering to the doctrines of Anne Hutchinson. Earnest and pious, he has 
fallen into the common error of believing the possibility of attaining, 
even in this world, a state of grace from which there is no risk of falling: 

‘** The world might bless and the world might ban: 
What did it matter the perfect man, 
To whom the freedom of earth was given, 
Proof against sin, and sure of heaven? ”—>p. 48. 
He repairs to Zilton Point, and is there received by the settlers, to 
whom he recites the story of his religious experience ; 
‘**A sudden sweetness of peace I found, 
A garment of gladness wrapped me round ; 
I felt from the law of works released, 
The strife of the flesh and spirit ceased, 
My faith to a full assurance grew, 
And all I had hoped for myself I knew.”—p. 59. 


rhe settlers gladly receive him, and he is elected Governor of Cocheco. 
Here he distinguishes himself by the excellence and justice of his ad- 
ministrations. But by degrees a personal temptation assails him, of 
which the nature is but hinted ; 
** A whisper of scandal linked his name 
With broken vows, and a life of blarhe.”—p. 52. 

He has succumbed, and his faith in himself, and the faith of the 
people in him, are at an end. After a long period of internal conflict, 
he finally summons the people, acknowledges his sin, and still more 
frankly his mistake in supposing himself beyond the power of falling, 
and resigns his trust. 


The remainder of this collection consists of fugitive pieces, in many 


instances of a personal character, and more remarkable for grace and 


elegance than for the fresh and strong genius which characterizes 
Whittier’s works. They will accordingly be welcomed by the admirers 
of the poet, but will not add to the fame of the author of Sir Launfall. 
An exception should, however, be made in favor of the introductory 
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stanzas, to which alone the title of IHazel-Blossoms is appropriate, and 
which possess a sentiment and beauty characteristic of Whittier: 
“So in the wise Diviner’s hand, 
Be mine the hazel’s grateful part 
To feel, beneath a thirsty land, 
The living waters thrill and start, 
The beating of the rivulet’s heart.”—p. 11. 

The poct has appended to this volume a touching memorial of a 
deceased sister, in the form of a few lyrical pieces written by her. 
These, few in number, and never intended for publication, appear- 
ing now simply as a mourning brother’s tribute, are, of course, no 
subject for the reviewer. We, though strangers, can but reverently 
echo the comment of the brother on one of her poems. ‘In the lines 
on Dr. Kane her friends will see something of her fine individuality-— 
the rare mingling of delicacy and intensity of feeling which made her 


dear to them.”’—p. 8. 


EDUCATION, 


Architecture for General Students. By CaroninE W. Horton. With 
Descriptive Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 275. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1875. 

Tire study of architecture is one to which we are always glad to have 
the public attention directed. It may be remembered that the opening 
pages of our last December number are devoted to an article on the 
subject. Itis something novel, however, to find this topic discussed by a 
lady, in the form of a text-book, designed, as we infer from the dedica- 
tion, principally for young ladies’ schools. We feel, however, that, in 
preparing this little volume for the use of her former pupils of the well- 
known Gannett Institute, Boston, and other readers of the same cul- 
tivated class, the authoress has contributed a valuable and much-needed 
addition to our educational library. If we are ever to have good 
architecture, something must be done to extend the knowledge of the 
wrt; for so long as its principles are comprehended by architects alone, 
just so long will the national architecture remain at a low standard. 
Architects, ike other manufacturers, will not, unless exceptionaily con- 
scientious, furnish better material than the public taste demands; and 
the public taste will be rarely, if ever, cultivated to the point of art 
without at least some gencral knowledge of the principles on which 
that art is founded. 


The object of the work before us is to convey, in simple language, 


“wu general idea of the fundamental principles of architecture, and of 


the styles that have prevailed, and continue to prevail, in the leading 
capitals of the world. With this view, few technical terms have been 
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introduced; and of those which are inevitable, not only are the significa- 
tions carefully explained in the first instance, but they are rendered 
easy of recall, if forgotten, by the aid of a glossary, appended to the 
volume. The essential parts of a building having been succinctly set 
forth in the first chapter, the work proceeds with an account of the 
styles which are best known, commencing with the ancient Assyrian 
structures, as discovered by the researches of Layard and others, and 
continued through the Egyptian, Grecian,. Roman, Medieval, and 
Renaissance styles, to the familiar architecture of the present day. 

The description given of the Assyrian buildings reveals a species of 
architecture entirely dissimilar to that of any naticn of which we have 
any definite knowledge, and presents some singular points of resem- 
blance to the structures of the Toltecs found in Central America. 

“The excavations referred to show that the Assyrian buildings were raised 
upon terraces, and consisted of narrow, corridor-like apartments, irregularly ar- 
ranged around an open court, and, apparently, without any idea of symmetry in 
theircollocation. The different stories arose one above another in terraces, and 
trom the sculptures found, it may be inferred that the flat roofs of the lower ter- 


races often formed sraall pleasure grounds, planted with palms and cedars.”— 


p. 39. 
This peculiarity—the elevation on terraces—is a distinguishing fea- 


ture of the pre-historic American cities. The gigantic monolithic fig 
ures—commonly called idols—which line the interiors, towering far 
above the walls, suggest the idea of supporting an upper terrace or 
story, while the forest trees which grow out of the very floors may not 
impossibly be the development of some such hanging gardens as those 
of Nineveh and Babylon. 

In the chapters devoted to Grecian architecture, we have consider- 
able detail, including the characteristics of the different styles, and 
illustrated by engravings, which not unfrequently convey a better idea 
than the verbal definition. This minuteness is rendered proper from 
the fact that the Grecian forms still an important element in modern 
architecture, both in the so-called classical structures which are still 
occasionally erected, and in the more modern form of the Italian. 

Speaking of Girard College, Philadelphia, Miss Horton very justly 
Snys: 

** As a whole, it fails to excite in the beholder any of that emotion which is 
awakened by the Grecian edifice. Cold and unimpressive, it seems rather like some 
rare exotic, a thin x to be AZ land wondered at more than enjoye d. This is, no 


ubt, attributable, in part, toits position; for, while the Greek temple always 


rowned some lofty height, or some jutting spur, this edifice is built in the middle 


broad, flat plain, without any relief from the blue sky, or jagged mountain- 
Again, the substitution of straight lines for those curves which brought the 
Greek edifice into such wondrous harmony, must detract much from its beauty, 
while the lack of sculpture, to say nothing of polychromatic ornament, will ever 
render sucha building a futile attempt at the reproduction of classic art.”—p. 254. 


Much space has been judiciously devoted to the Renaissance 
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school, which, in its more modern forms, has become the favorite style of 
the present day. We do not altogether agree with Miss Horton in her 
condemnation of the extensive adoption of this style which characterises 
our modern cities; for we can think of none which, for the purposes of 
street architecture—i. e., where a symmetrical effect is to be produced 
by the juxtaposition of several buildings—will be found more suitable. 
We are quite of her opinion, however, that it is to be regretted that our 
architects so constantly select the French Renaissance—not unfrequent- 
ly including the absurdities of Bernini and Borromini—in preference to 
the chaste elegance of the Venctian and Genoese models. We also ap- 
prove our author’s suggestion as to the occasional employment of the 
Gothic style for large public buildings where an independent effect is 
required, as in the Memorial Hall of Harvard College, and the Boston 
Museum of Art, instanced by her. 

The mixtures of styles in which our younger architects are apt to 
indulge—less, however, at present than in the structures of twenty or 
twenty-five years ago—are justly criticised in the following terms: 

‘*There are edifices in New York and Boston, as well as other cities, which re- 
mind one of Da Vinci’s Rotello del Fico. for it seems as if the architecture of every 
nation and every age had been gathered together, that the builder might choose a 
portal here and a window there, an entablature from Greece, a column from Assyria, 
and a turret from the medieval age, and crowd them all together without any re- 
gard to their adaptation one to another.”—p. 261. 

We need hardly add that the book is well written, and calculated to 
impart, in an easy and agreeable manner, the amount of information on 
the subject of architecture which it is desirable intelligent persons should 
possess. It is not necessary that every citizen should qualify for an ar- 
chitect, but it is important that every one should acquire sufficient 
knowledge on the subject to enable him to distinguish the really good 
in architecture from the tawdry shams with which it is so often con- 


founded, and with this knowledge, by forming public taste and opinion, 


secure for the future a style of architecture worthy of a great nation. 
This fact Miss Horton appears to have fully appreciated, and she is 
entitled to the gratitude of the community for her efforts to extend 
among the rising generation the taste which is needed, and the knowl- 
edge without which true taste is impossible. 

We expected much when we learned that the work before us was 
written by one of the instructors of the Gannett Institute; but we cheer- 
fully admit that our expectations have been more than realized. 





The Franklin Globe Manual. An Aid to the Study of Geography and 
Astronomy, with the use of Artificial Globes. 
Troy: H. B. Nims & Co. 

Ir is to be regretted that, while the study of geography has always 

‘been recognized in our schools as an essential branch of even the most 


12mo., pp. 74. 
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elementary course of education, comparatively little attention has been 
given to the study of the globes. The importance of this department 
will appear on very little consideration. In geography, as usually 
studied, the pupil is assisted by an atlas—a collection of maps, or pro- 
jections of different portions of our planet on a flat surface, and con- 
veying but a limited idea of the relative positions of the principal 
sections of the world. 

Not that we would for an instant seem to underrate the importance 
of the atlas in the study of geography. In fact, it is the only mode in 
which the local divisions of particular tracts of country can be studied 
at all. To reduce all the geographical details of the State of New 
York, for instance, or the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, within 
the narrow compass that could be allotted to those regions on the sur- 
face of a globe, would be difficult, if not impossible; therefore, full 
information can be acquired only by means of an atlas which embraces 
all the minute details—such an atlas, for instance, as that of Mitchell, 
published by Butler & Co., Philadelphia. But for the bearings of 
our whole. planet there is nothing to supply the place of the globe. 
ITere the student is shown the oceans, continents, and islands, as nearly 
as possible in the positions which they actually occupy on the surface of 
the earth. 

When we come to the study of astronomy the use of the globes is in- 
dispensable. The altitude and azimuth of a celestial body, the declina- 
tion and right ascension of the sun, the difference between apparent 
and mean time, can, of course, be ascertained by an elaborate process 
of calculation which is, however, to be comprehended only by a student 
of the higher branches of mathematics; but the simple and beautiful 
problems which are worked out by the aid of the globes bring this 
knowledge within the reach of the ordinary school-boy, and fix in his 
mind, ina brief space, the results of the studies which have for ages 
occupied the attention of the learned. In the acquisition of the knowl- 
edge required for the study of nautical astronomy these problems are 
invaluable. 

The Franklin Globes, for which this little volume is principally de- 
signed as a companion, are in many respects a great improvement on 
the old-fashioned globes which are still in use in too many of our 
schools—globes which, to a certain extent, justify the prejudice which 
| geographical 
and astronomical errors that later researches have exploded. 

Those who resolve to procure either the terrestrial or celestial globe, 
or both, should bear in mind that in all parts of the country the market 
is glutted with globes which are called ‘‘cheap,” but would really be 
dear at any price. The way to avoid these is to bear in mind that the 
boundaries, rivers, lakes, mountains, cities, ete., on the terrestrial globe 
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should be carefully examined by a competent person, and their relative 
positions compared to those which the same occupy in a standard atlas. 
The celestial globe should be subjected to a similar test. Then the style 
of manufacture, and the durability of the tout ensemble, should be taken 
into account. 

For our own part, we have seen no better globes anywhere than 
those which very appropriately bear the name of our great philos- 
opher. Accordingly, it is these we use ourselves, and, as our friends 
know, have used for many years; and there are not many of the best 
books in our private library which we prize more highly, or would part 
with more reluctantly, than our high bronze pedestal Franklin with its 
quadrant of altitude, and other accessaries. 


Catalogue of the Selleck School, Norwalk, Conn., 1875. 


Tuts modest brochure recalls to our mind a most agreeable train of 
thought. Some of the peculiar merits of the Norwalk institution are 
known to our readers, but its true character can be realized only by 
those who have witnessed its system of teaching, or whose sons or 
wards afford illustrations of its characteristic results. 

We have repeatedly assured our readers how much more willingly we 
commend a really good school, than we criticise a bad, or indifferent 
one. But that of Mr. Selleck we sincerely admire; and the more schools 


of the first-class we see, the more confident we feel in regarding it as a 
model. 


As it is so much the habit at the present day to attribute all em- 
phatic approbation to selfishness, we hope we shall be excused for in- 
forming the reader that, instead of our wishing to profit by the excel- 
lence of this School, we evinced our appreciation of that excellence by 
respectfully declining to accept any price for a set of the Review or- 
dered by the Principal, although we had never seen the gentleman but 
once—that is, while he was at his work as an educator. And it is in 
the same spirit of esteem and regard for true, unobtrusive merit that we 
make these remarks, on being reminded of the School by its catalogue. 

Mr. Selleck is not one of those educators who, if successful, will 
make no new effort. Ile is always devising improvements, not because 
he wants to make money, for there is no one to whom money presents 
less inducement, except so far as it enables him to develop the noble 
work upon which he has set his heart. His ruling motive is his deter- 
mination to make his School ¢e// to the advantage of his pupils. 

We see that he has been occupied lately in selecting the most com- 
petent heads for the various departments. Thus, for example, the class- 
ical department is now conducted by an experienced, efficient tutor, 
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who devotes his entire energy to the classes in ancient languages. An- 
other instructor, equally competent in his department, has charge of the 
principal modern languages. <A graduate of West Point, eminent for 
his abilities and success as an instructor, is at the head of the higher 
mathematics. The natural sciences are taught by one equally experi- 
enced, skilful, and successful in interrogating nature. Even penman- 
ship is taught by one who is required to do nothing else. In short, no 
educator is more conscientious than Mr. Selleck; certainly no head of a 
preparatory School in America is more thorough. 

We are quite aware that to many we shall seem to make an incredible 
statement wlien we say that there are not a few of our so-called uni- 
versities which are inferior to this School; but such is our sincere, dclib- 
erate opinion. Thus, for instance, we merely present one of the results 
of researches carefully and impartially made, when we assure our readers 
that we should have much more confidence in sending a pupil to the 
Norwalk School than to the University of Pennsylvania, the Lehigh 
University, or the University of Rochester—three institutions that have 
a wonderful family resemblance. 

Mr. Selleck’s School has a ‘‘ Navy Department,” which may be re- 
garded as more than an organized system of recreation.* The students 
are taught to row over regular courses, according to the rules of the best- 
managed boat clubs. In the encamping excursions made in summer the 
‘¢ Navy” boats are used as transports. The School has houses on two 
islands in the Sound, where the students and their teachers occasionally 
pass the night during the warm season. 

We give this meagre outline of the characteristics of the Norwalk 
School by way of replying to many letters of inquiry we have received, 
from all parts of the country, since June last. Neither the principal, 
nor any of his assistants or friends, have ever asked us to do any thing 
of the kind. That we have not done so because Mr. Selleck is an 
Episcopal clergyman is sufficiently proved by our criticism in another 
article in this number, on the peculiar systems of ethics, vulgar frac- 
tions, etc., taught by a distinguished Rt. Rev. Divine of the same 
church. Nor have we taken these pains under the impression that the 
Norwalk institution isin any need of patronage. Sometimes, indeed, 
we meet excellent schools which are not appreciated according to their 
merits; but not in New England, to the honor of its intelligent, shrewd 
people be it said. We cannot, therefore, conclude these hurried obser- 
vations more appropriately than by applying to Mr. Selleck’s School the 
line of Plautus: 


**Sat habet favitorum semper, oui recte facit.” 


* Our readers may remember that several years ago we gave our views of the 
influence of aquatic sports among the ancients, as well as the moderns, under the 
title, Yachting not merely Sport.— Vide N. Q. Rev., No. XLII., Sept., 1870. 
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Address before the Association of School Commissioners and Superintendents, 
at Syracuse, Dec. 29, 1874, upon Uniform Examinations for Teachers. 
By Dr Josern E. Kine, of Fort Edward Institute. 


WE have seldom read any publication, of equal length, on the teach- 
ing and teachers of this country which contains so many valuable sugges- 
tions, or so many startling but undeniable facts as this. It does not at 
all surprise us, however, considering the source whence it comes, for we 
could not but expect much from an educator of the experience, abilities, 
and success of its author. We need not remind our readers what our 
own views are as to the conditions upon which candidates for the posi- 
tions of teachers should be employed, or even allowed to teach, since we 
have maintained for fifteen years, in this journal, that one should no 
more be allowed to announce himself as a teacher of youth without hav- 
ing undergone an examination, than he should be allowed to practise 
law or medicine without having been subjected to a similar test. After 
giving an outline of a system of examination from which none who 
aspire to teach, even in primary schools, should be exempt, Dr. King 
proceeds: 

**Something is out of joint in the times, and in those who are responsible for 
public opinion, when that department of labor which pre-eminently requires skill 
should give almost unchallenged admission to its laboratories, wherein they are to 
be manipulators of immortal minds, to ignoramuses, humbugs, and quacks. What 
other sort of skilled labor admits of this anomaly? The maker of earthen jugs 
and pots must serve an apprenticeship ; the groom for our horses must under- 


stand his work ; but, forsooth, the person to whom is to be committed the education 
of future citizens of the Republic may be anybody out of a job.” 


No one whose opinion is of any value will deny the truth of this. 
Will the ‘‘ignoramuses, humbugs, and quacks” abuse Dr. King as they 
have us? Evidently he cares as little for the indignation or resentment 
of the whole pack of imposters as we do ourselves, and that, as our 
readers will bear us witness, is not much. How many of those we have 
portrayed in these pages, within the past year, will recognize themselves 
in the following morceau : 

** Academies and high schools will do good work if they have a chance—deliver 
good grists, if wheat is brought to their mills and they are allowed to grind it. 
The crucial test of required uniform examinations will unmask the humbugs and 


Srauds, and bring mere ‘ cheek’ to a modest confession of its ignorance.” 


Let those who think we have been unduly severe—if any such there 
be among the intelligent class—ponder on this. Some may think that 
Dr. King only alludes to the teachers in primary schools—that is, to a 
much lower grade of ‘‘ masters” than those whom we have sketched in 


outline. But we have the most convincing evidence that such is not 

the case. We can testify that his descriptions embrace even ministers 

of the Gospel—that is, such as pretend that, because they can preach 

very dull, indifferent sermons, it must follow that they are superior 
VOL. XXX.—NO. LX. 13 
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head-masters. Instance, poor Rev. A. B. Blakesley, ‘‘ East Greenwich 
Academy of Boston University,” in regard to whose miniature, as taken 
in passing, by us, the sturdy and fearless author of the above Address 
writes as follows: 

‘¢T have read your further contribution to educational literature with thorough 
interest. Probably Iam not quite as capable of enjoying a handsome surgical 
operation when the subject is a Methodist, as when he is only some pagan fellow 
or other; yet 1 plead guilty to feeling entertained whenever and wherever «a pre- 
tentious humbug is exposed.” 

Nor was this any ‘‘ confidential” or ‘‘ private ” utterance; otherwise 
we would not make it public in connection with the author’s name. It 
was written and sent because Dr. King is one of those educators who 
have thoughts of their own, and do not hesitate to give expression to 
their thoughts, let who will pout, when they believe they will serve the 
great cause. But we must make room for one extract more. Referring 
to the ‘‘ officers set to keep the House of Knowledge in order,” our 
unflinching educator-critic proceeds: 

** Something has been done. The rubbish in several places has been cleaned 
out by infinite pains ; here and there a tower has risen higher than the common 
level ; here and there a new French reof has appeared, or a dormer window has let 
in a good deal of light. Alas! that this light, so rich and so fruitful of all good, is 
monopolized in a few favored cenires. To this vast labor of levelling up the whole 


superstructure of our educational system, no one man is equal; no ten men are 


equal.” 

The only comment we need add is, that we heartily thank the corres- 
pondent who has sent us this ‘‘ Address,” and earnestly wish that he 
could send us many others like it from as many educators in different 
parts of the United States. 


1. Fiftieth Annual Register of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Troy, 
N. Y. 1874. 

2. The Polytechnic Bulletin ; a Monthly Record of Scientific and Industrial 
Progress. Philadelphia: Polytechnic College. 1874. 

OnE of these brochures was so late in reaching our table that it is 
impossible for us to do more on the present occasion than give a hasty 
glance at each. Fortunately, we are not obliged to depend on either 
for our information, since we have visited both institutions. Moreover, 
the Rensselaer Institute is one of the oldest and best known scientific 
schools in America, It was founded in 1824, and has always maintained 
the highest rank among the similar institutions of our country. 

It is our privilege to have known its Director, Prof. Charles Drowne, 
A.M., C. E., as an educator, for twenty years—by far the greater part, 
if not the whole of this time, in his present position. Neither in pub- 
lic nor private have we ever spoken of that gentleman, as a scientist or 
instructor, but in the language of esteem and approbation. 
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For the first time in fifteen years. we visited the Polytechnic Institute, 
a month ago. To us, it was a very interesting coincidence that, on our 
last, as well as our first visit, we found Prof. Drowne engaged in de- 
livering a lecture to a large class of young gentlemen, on Mechanics. 
Having kindly welcomed us, and invited us to a seat, he proceeded with 
the facility and self-possession of one thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject, in all its ramifications. We do not pretend to know much 
about bridge-making; nevertheless, we can truly say that we have sel- 
dom been more strongly impressed than we were by Prof. Drowne’s 
graphic, vivid descriptions of recent improvements in the construction 
of bridges of wide span. Those aware that the engineers instructed and 
trained at this school occupy the highest positions in practical engineer- 
ing, in all parts of the United States and British America, will be glad 
to know that it was never in a more flourishing condition than it is at 
present; and time deals so gently with the faithful, genial director, that 
we may expect it will continue to improve under his enlightened, judi- 
cious management, for decades to come. 

The Polytechnic College is young, compared to the Polytechnic In- 
stitute, the former having been founded nineteen years later than the 
latter—in 1853. The master-spirit of the Philadelphia institution is Dr. 
Alfred L. Kennedy, President of the Faculty. He has all the enthusi- 
asm, as well as the learning and abilities, of a good educator. 

On a future occasion we mean to give a sketch of the results Dr. 
Kennedy has accomplished. We can do no more now than to remark, 
that the College comprises five technical schools, namely: The School 
of Mines, the School of Practical Chemistry, the School of Civil Engi- 
neering, the School of Mechanical Engineering, and the School of Ar- 
chitecture. 

In short, if the Polytechnic College were not a really good institu- 
tion of its class, we should not speak of it in the same page with the 
Rensselaer Institute, except by way of contrast. This will be the more 
readily understood when we assure our readers that we have visited 
several so-called ‘‘ scientific institutions ” in New York and other States 
as well as Pennsylvania—concerns of the loftiest pretensions—whose 
professors have apparatus and instruments in some of their ‘‘ depart- 
ments” of which they do not know the use. This may well seem in- 
credible, but be it remembered that large donations are sometimes made 
by men who are richer in money than in intelligence or knowledge. 
These well-meaning people send the merest smatterers in ‘‘ science” to 
London, Paris, or Berlin—perhaps to each—in order that they may 
secure a fine variety of instruments. In several instances we have seen 
collections thus procured exhibited to visitors just as the wild animals 
are exhibited at Barnum’s Hippodrome by persons whose knowledge of 
natural history is very limited. It is only those who have seen the 
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working of these ‘‘scientific” shows that can fully appreciate schools 
like the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and the Polytechnic College 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 


MUSIC, 


1. Prince’s New Method for Reed Organs. A Comprehensive and Progressive 
School for the Cabinet Organ and Melodeon. pp. 127. New York: 
8. T. Gordon & Son, 

2. Zundel’s New School for Reed Organ. pp. 127. New York: Same 
publishers. 

WE have found a general similarity in the method of the above 
works, which renders them proper’ subjects for joint notice. Both, 
although especially intended for the melodeon or reed organ, are equally 
adapted for the piano-forte with the Zolian accompaniment, and would 
be very good books of preparatory instruction for the regular church 
organ did they contain any information as to the use of stops. Lack- 
ing this, however, they are only suited for beginners on the less preten- 
tious instrument mentioned in the title-page. 

The rudimentary part in the first of these two works—Prince’s— 
treats the subject rather more fully and in a more agreeable style than 
the other, but it has the not uncommon fault of assuming knowledge 
on the part of a pupil, which the beginner—and for no other class of 
pupils are these works adapted—cannot be expected to possess. For 
instance, the meaning of fone and semitone is not defined, although these 
terms are used in expounding the Diatonic Scale. In like manner the 
pupil is assumed to know the object of the single and double bar—for 
it is nowhere explained in the book. In these respects, Zundel’s work is 
more satisfactory, greater care having been bestowed on the points of 
preliminary instruction, which are essential to an elementary work. 

We likewise prefer Zundel’s arrangement of the scales, giving each 
major its relative minor, and regulating the exercises accordingly. 
Prince has arranged them according to the position of the notes on the 
staff, which is unscientific, and calculated to confuse the learner. 

The instructions for fingering are better in Prince’s method; his rules 
are very good, and stated in a manner to be easily comprehended and 
retained. Both works have adopted a very good system of prefacing 
each exercise with some simple instruction particularly adapted thereto. 
By this system the lesson learned is immediately put in practice, and 
makes a permanent impression. 
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APPENDIX—INSURANCE: GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 
Annual Statements, and other Officiai Documents, of Life, Fire, and Ma- 
rine Insurance Companies. 

No other business, or profession, exhibits such striking contrasts, in 
a moral, or, rather, immoral point of view, as that of Insurance. We 
give the preference to the epithet ‘‘immoral,” because the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance in number, as well as in pretensions, is on this side; 
because, for every one company, whether life or fire, that pursues a 
straightforward, honest, and honorable course, there are at least twenty 
companies that obviously have no higher aim than to obtain as much 
money as possible from the public and return to it as little as possible. 

This, however, is nothing new; but the contrasts become more re- 
markable from year to year; nay, from month to month; and who, that 
has a thought in his head, could expect a different state of things, since 
four-fifths of those who insure their lives give the preference to those 
who evince most adroitness in the art of defrauding the widow and the 
orphan? Our people claim to be the most intelligent in the world, and, 
at the same time, no people on earth are so easily, or so habitually duped. 
Regarding them ornithologically, they are the species of birds which, 
above all others, are most easily caught with chaff. Among no other 
tribe can the vultures, the ravens, and the buzzards fatten with less 
trouble or danger to themselves. 

None have given more illustrations of the different grades of under- 
writers than we; nor has any one taken more pleasure in commending 
the faithful and just. In the present article we pursue the same course, 
but in asomewhat modified form. In criticising certain companies, upon 
the other hand, we disclaim all intention of doing injury to any one, fur- 
ther than to give our opinions of the facts in our possession, for the pub- 
lic good. We investigate as far as possible, and employ competent per- 
sons, in whose integrity we have confidence, to investigate for us; at 
the same time, we cannot pretend to vouch for the strict accuracy, in all 
particulars, of every statement we make; although we make no state- 
ment, or even allusion, which we do not believe to be trueand just. If, 
after observing every precaution that occurs to us as proper or neces- 
sary, we wrong any one, our pages will always be open to those desir- 
ing to vindicate themselves, in a fair and temperate manner. 

The official statements of the various Insurance Companies for 1874 
are now in hand, and we are ready to fulfil, as best we can, our promise of 
examining them, and ascertaining how they compare with the reports 
for 1873. But, before turning to these statistics, we wish to call atten- 
tion to a recent alleged performance of one of the fattest of the 
companies, which, although published in several daily papers, has 
hitherto failed to attract the comment it deserved, 

It may be remembered that in our December number we spoke of 
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the mortgage system as one of the favorite instruments of oppression in 


the hands of some very ** beneficent’ companies; but we were not pre- 
pared for so prompt an illustration of the actual working of that system 
as the one with which we were presented not long afterward. 

If we are correctly informed, the Equitable Life Assurance had loaned 
$35,000 to Alexander H. Stevens on his property in Chambers street. 
This property, we should think, ought to have been sufficient to cover 
the amount loaned, the company being one of those which profess 
never to lend on property not worth thrice the amount of the loan. 
However this may be, the mortgage, it seems, was foreclosed. Mr. Ste- 
vens was dead, and the panic in real estate had made it a very good time 
for making a profit on the transaction. The company managed to 
buy in the property: for the sum of $38,500, which, though consider- 
ably exceeding the amount of the original loan, was insufficient to pay 
the interest, costs, and expenses which had accrued, so that there still 


~~ 
‘. 


remained of the debt an unsatisfied balance of $2,55 


75, for which the 
company was legally entitled to judgment. 

So far, it cannot be said to have done any thing unusual—that 
is, as far as we know—but the cream of the story is ‘in the sequel. 
Although the company had contrived to obtain the property for the 
price of $38,500, only a few days afterward they sold it for $47,500, 
making a clear profit of $9,000 on the transaction! Instances 
have been known of mortgage creditors in such cases refunding to the 
debtor the surplus over their actual dues. This, however, would be 
too much to expect from the Hguitable Assurance Company. But what 
was its course ? Should we not admire the appropriateness of the title ? 
Having quietly pocketed its $9,000 profit, it coolly applies to the court 
for leave to suethe executrix and executor of Mr. Stevens for the $2,- 
557.75 not realized on the original sale under foreclosure. No wonder that 
Chief-Justice Daly, while granting the application as a strict legal right, 
remarked that he did so most unwillingly.* 

If all companies holding mortgages were in the habit of using them 


is instruments of oppression or extortion, there would be little use in 


* Some are ill-natured enough to say that it is in order to divert public atten- 
tion from performances of this kind, that the Equitable Assurance has its fine 
buildings described and praised in one paper (with lists of tenants, accounts of 
great libraries, ete., ete.), and has the same description, with lists, ete., copied into 
as many ether widely-circulated papers as can be induced to foist that sort of 
‘*news ” on their readers, 

Be this as it may, we well remember that the same tactics were used when the 
manager of the Equitable was also the manager of a concern styled the California 
Petroleum Company, which had also enormous “assets,” but whose assets did not 
save it from a premature and rather dishonorable grave. Perhaps the Equitable 
editorial or correspondence column in the pious, disinterested Independent, will 
explain these little matters, and show, ex more, that they are just the things for 
the widow and the orphan! 
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pointing out particular instances of that sort of work. But we know 
that such is not the case; we are in possession of the most satisfactory 
evidence that the Manhattan and the New England Mutual, the Mutual 
Benefit, and the Continental, treat those on whose property they hold 
mortgages as considerately and liberally as they treat their policy- 
holders. 


Since writing the above ‘ve have been reminded of another New 
York company whose conduct in this matter is highly creditable and 
exemplary; namely, the Universat Life. An incident which has re- 
cently come to our knowledge will illustrate this: One, on whose prop- 
erty this company holds a mortgage for $19,000, writes to the secretary 
to request the privilege of paying the amount in instalments of $1,000. 
That gentleman replies promptly and politely that, ‘wishing to be as ac- 
commodating as possible, the company accepts his proposition, and 
will receive the $1,000 in fifteen days from the date of the application. 
When the appointed day arrived the necessary official formalities had 
not been completed; but that the applicant lost nothing by this will 
sufficiently appear from the following letter: 

*“New York, March J2, 1875. 

**Dear Sir: We think it proper to say that, inasmuch as you have been ready 
since the 23d of February last to pay the sum of $1,000 on account of the mortgage 
held by this company on property No. ——, to stop interest from that date on said 
sum. Very respectfully, 

“Jno. H. Bew ey, V. P.” 

Eight days later the company was prepared; the fact was communi- 
cated, and the $1,000 paid. We think that a company which behaves in 
this manner deserves to succeed, and is morally entitled to public 
patronage. 

The annual statement of the Equitable shows that it has done a pretty 
good business in the above line. It claims to own, at present, real estate 
in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure, of the value of 
$3,931,451. This, of course, does not include such trifling items of profit 
as the $47,500 for which it sold foreclosed property that cost it only 
$38,500, or the $2,557.75 for which it proposes to sue Mr. Stevens’s 
estate in addition thereto, These are side-profits—perquisites. We 
observe, moreover, that while the premiums represented as received by 
the company amount to $8,227,299.40, the claims which it returns as 
arising from deaths and matured endowments do not exceed $1,948,- 
362.36, less than one-fourth of its income from premiums. Verily the 
practice of resisting the payment of policies when they fall due, appears 
to have proved profitable. 

This company, however, cannot claim to have attained the perfection 
of ingenuity in defending claims or policies unless it establish its iden- 
tity with a certain insurance company which is reported to have been 
lately sued on a policy issued in Scranton, Pennsylvania. It is stated 
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that the individual insured had received warning, at a spiritual séance, 
that he would die on a certain day. In anticipation of this event, he 
prudently insured his life, and—wmirabile dictu !—died on the day ap- 
pointed. Of course, the spiritual circle did not lose the opportunity of 
proclaiming the testimony thus borne to the truth of their pretensions, 
and the story reaching the ears of the company, it refused payment of 
the policy, on the ground that the insured had committed moral suicide ! 
What the courts thought of this defence we have not yet been informed. 

While on the subject of defences to claims, we cannot refrain 
from noticing one recently set up by the Globe Mutual Life, in 
the suit of Maria Inman and children, in the U. 8. Circuit Court at 
Louisville, Kentucky. The policy was for $10,000, issued July 3, 
1871. The first two annual premiums were paid. For the third, a 
note at 30 days was given, July 3, 1873, and paid August 4, 1873. One 
month later—viz.: September 13, 1873—the insured, Inman, died, and 
it happened that on the same day the money, which had been re- 
ceived a month previously, was remitted by the agent to the company. 
The latter refused payment, on the ground that the policy provided that 
agents should not have authority to receive any thing but money on the 
annual premiums, and on the further ground that the note being dated 
July 3, was due August 2, and that a payment on August 4 was not 
a good payment—although the agent had been furnished by the com- 
pany with blank notes for the very purpose, and the money due on the 
note had been received and pocketed by the company! 

We were glad to see that Judge Ballard charged the jury that, not- 
withstanding the policy, the course of the company was equivalent to 
adopting the act of the agent in receiving the note, and that the note 
itself, being an inland bill of exchange, did not fall due until August 5th. 
But what can we think of a company which would deliberately seek 
to evade payment by a quibble like this? when it had actually ac- 
cepted the money, the payment of which it pretended was irregular. 

The New York Life does not seem to have driven quite so thriving 
a trade as the Equitable in the matter of resisting claims. But it re- 
turns $16,828, 955.14 invested in bonds and mortgages ‘‘ secured by real 
estate valued at more than double the amount loaned.” We all know 
that ‘‘figures cannot lie.” Nevertheless, print occasionally may, and 
does. We should like to ascertain from the company the true history 
of certain long rows of houses in the upper part of the city, on which 
it holds mortgages of $6,000 each, not one of which has realized 
double, or even half as much again as the amount loaned on it, and on 
most of which, second and third mortgagees, who have loaned their 
money on the faith of this company’s professions, have come off badly 
bitten. 

The John Hancock Mutual, whose liabilities came last year within 
$29,268 of its gross assets, as reported, and which, nevertheless, 
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paid out $28,010 in dividends, and in its report made a mistake of 
$80,000 on the wrong side of its asset account (which mistake ran 
on for six years undiscovered) has finally concluded not to give up the 
ghost. It came very near so doing, however, and it is said that a num- 
ber of enterprising New York and Hartford companies hovered round 
the supposed moribund, and employed agents of their own among the 
policy-holders to induce them to transfer policies and assets, or at least 
to re-insure them. It is suggested that even the Chamber of Life Insu- 
rance, which is said to have a most affectionate appetite for companies 
which show symptoms of decline, manifested much more disposition to 
sympathize with the disease than with the patient. But the latter 
has thus far persisted in living, and the crowd of wreckers, vul- 
tures, or heirs expectant—by whichever name they prefer to be called— 
are, for the time, disappointed of their anticipated spoils. They need 
not despair, however. Years ago, and repeatedly since, we predicted 
the untimely end of the concern referred to; and we are sure it cannot 
be far distant now. 

How far the principles of amalgamation and re-insurance are made an 
engine of fraud, let their own voices tell us. We quote from a speech, 
delivered by Mr. Clark at a recent meeting of the John Hancock Life: 

“During the last four years, the policy-holders of 30 life insurance companies, 
authorized to do business in Massachusetts, have been made the victims of amalga- 
mation. There were in number of these policy-holders, nearly 87,000, and there 
was insured upon tieir lives more than £209,000,000. “ . On the $2)9,- 
000,000 of insurance, the computed premium reserve was $17,550,009 which was 
the security which had accumulated from the money of the policy-holders, and 
was held for the payment of their insurances at maturity. > . * 

I speak from my own knowledge and observation, when I say, that of this amount 


not less (han $12,000,000 (7) have been forfeited to the use and emolument of the 


: : . : 
amalgaimators themselves, and their paid officers.” 


Hints are dropped that the wreckers are now about to try their 
hands on a certain Hartford Company. In this, it seems, as well as in the 
John Hancock case, there is something rotten. One thing is certain, 
that, whatever may be the principles of wreckers, they do not set about 
their trade unless they see some distinct indications, or, at least, proba- 
bilities of a wreck. Policy-holders would do well to mark the signs of 
the times. The Chamber of Life Insurance is said, whether justly or 
not, to be mainly responsible for this new gang of wreckers; acting 
for the benefit of certain enterprising companies, are only too ready 
to play the part of prowling assignees for all moribund companies. 

The investigations still proceeding at New Haven into the affairs of 
the American National Life and Trust, promise some curious revelations 
as to the manner in which a certain class of life companies make out 
their reports. For instance, the guarantee capital of $100,000, which 
was sworn to be paid up in cash, was really paid by crediting the sub- 
scribers with $25,000 previous dividends, to which they were not entitled, 
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and taking from them securities for the balance, under an express con- 
tract that the same should be returned to their owners at the expiration 
of three years, in any event ! 

Again, the land and building belonging to the Company were valued 
in their sworn statement at $350,000. The books, unfortunately, 
showed an expenditure of ‘only $258,000. To make up the differ- 
ence, the witnesses on the investigation added, or claimed to add, the 
following items: ‘‘Loss of interest in construction of building, 


$21,618.22; builders’ risk and insurance, paid while we went without, 


und made a charge as we assumed it, $28,800; one ground rent, $2,000; 
balance of architectural drawings and services, $8, 98 


ore 

82.65; expenditures 
which came in after that, $15,000; contractor’s risk, we being our- 
selves contractors, estimated that a contractor would charge on a special outlay 
of $258,733, and that would be $25,000.” 

In addition to these, there were various peculiar figurings as to rent 
paid by the company to itself, and similar items which it claimed 
raised the actual value of the building and land to $485,631.29. But 
the richest feature in the story was the remark of Mr. Noyes, the princi- 
pal witness, and the moving genius of this remarkable company: ‘‘ By 
(i——! if it isn’t true, it is the way life insurance assets and liabilities are 
calenlated. anyhow y” 

[f this be the way that certain life companies calculate their returns, 
their flaming reports are not surprising. 


We now turn, as usual, to the bright side of the picture, only making 
a brief comparison here and there, somewhat after the manner of the 
spectroscope which so often presents the sombre, black lines side by 
side with the pure white. The first of the statements in which we have 
always had confidence, that happens to present itself to us, is that of 
the Manhattan, which shows the following results for the past, as com- 
pared with the previous year: 


J 


PR Ge OD ON Do. 6 nsosas 454s ecoenenawees ee ...-$700,000 
“3 less sscnemenadens Edna: Soo we. acuaeecatecd 10,000 
> i Fs halk Saeed ack ia ke aaa Nae 32 

Total losses een eee Tei e a eee dakcadacegaanddto aie: 





But let us see what is the character of the Manhattan’s assets. 
Three kinds will be sufficient as specimens: 

‘** Bonds aud Mortgages, and interest accrued on same.......$5,458,467 37 
RE O FOO INT: oon cs cczecdicecsncscescenvsess 2,279,736 08 
United States and New York State Stocks................--. 708,356 00.” 

These are characteristic of the Manhattan. Then its total income 

for 1874 amounted to nearly two and a half millions ($2,405, 698.73). 
This brings its assets up to ten millions, affording it an undivided sur- 
plus of nearly two millions ($1,837,677.17). It is not the number or ex- 
tent of the figures that we regard as a criterion, however, but the good 
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faith of those who give them. Had the Manhattan been fond of law- 
suits, and fond of using the multiplication table in its statements, 
like some of its neighbors, it might long since have counted its assets 
by tens of millions. But would it have been any thing the better as a 
life company for this? Would it not have been the reverse, just in 
proportion to its law-suits and its multiplication ? 

The same remarks apply, in their best sense, with equal force, to the 
New England Mutual. It is now a dozen years ago since we spoke of it as 
acredit to New England. More than once we have expressed the opinion 
not only that it was worth all the other life companies of Massachu- 
setts, but that it would one day be the only Massachusetts company 
in which the public could repose implicit faith. May we not say this 
to-day more emphatically than ever? Nay, should we not be fully jus- 
tified, from all appearances, at this moment, in saying that the New 
England is becoming, not rapidly, but surely, the great company of New 
England? If any deny this, let them indulge in some researches into 
the condition and general modus operandi of those Hartford companics 
which make most display oftheir ‘‘ assets.” 

But it is not for the figures it shows in ‘its statements or elsewhere 
that the New England is entitled to public confidence, but for the 
substantial work it has done and is doing for its policy-holders. Yet 
its money pile is very large, except when compared with the piles of 
those who have as strong an aptitude for multiplication as they have for 
law-suits. In illustration of this, we present the company’s net assets 
at the close of the past year, as duly attested, viz.: $13,114,416.98. 
During the past year its excess of receipts over payments amounted to 
nearly a million and a half ($1,414,415.89). But perhaps the most sig- 
nificant results of all are the following: 


* Accumulation sin <1, as ole cer cis oes at his “ain eatin sts ree $12,549,099 
Distribution of Surplus in 3k years...........0...ceececesces 6,000,000 
Losses and Endowment Claims paid in 31 years............. 9,000,600.” 


The value of these figures is that they embrace no mythical elements. 
Our sincere estimate of them is, that they are as reliable as the figures 
used in balancing the bank-book of any of our first-class banking in- 
stitutions—that of the National Park Bank, for instance. A book- 
keeper in the latter may possibly make a mistake once in a long time; 
but, if so, some other book-keeper is sure to discover the mistake, so that 
the depositor has nothing to fear. Thus the depositor is safe, in any 
event; and just as safe is the policy-holder of a company like the New 
England Mutual, the Maahattan Life, etc. 

We are here reminded of the old Knickerbocker Life, which is now, 
nominally, managed by its third president. Mr. Nichols, like Mr. Ly- 
man, is an accomplished and skilful underwriter, but the former is, as 
the latter was, oppressed by directors, who are neither accomplished nor 
skilful, but greedy, ignorant, and somewhat deficient in moral princi- 
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ple. We are not surprised, therefore, that some of the ‘‘ assets” in the 
last annual statement of the company seem rather hypothetical. Per- 
haps it is our lack of perception that is at fault, but let the following 
items tell for themselves: 

* Unpaid and Deferred semi-annual and quately premiums. . $646,814 37 


en SS oC os eulhoevaaeeu + +0 geenenenene 202,825 96 
Due From Agents... ......0- 00s cccereces- cecccncccevesrececees 3,915 56 
Profit on investments. ....cc.ccccceeccccoces ere 


Furniture, and all other Assets in possession. ‘ . 25, '833 79.” 

All these may be worth the amounts set t opposite t to them, but we 
think there are not many, even of the most credulous, who would be 
willing to take any of the items at one-tenth its valuation by the di- 
rectors. The ‘‘ furniture and all other assets,” may be worth the figure 
placed opposite to them, but we fear that, when the auctioneer comes to 
examine them, he will have to extract the square root of that sum, or 
perform some kindred operation! Be this as it may, no one can pretend 
that the Knickerbocker is fond of appearing before the courts if it can 
at all avoid doing so consistently with the theory of clinging to the last 
to whatever it has in its crook. A corporation, like an individual, if 
placed once or twice on trial for its life, and has had but a narrow 
escape each time from being forced to the regions of Pluto, is apt to be 
more or less disgusted with trials. The directors ought to be thankful 
to Mr. Nichols for having saved them at least once. But now, that 
they begin to treat him as they did Mr. Lyman, and stuff their annual 
statement--pretty much as Bridget stuffs her chignon, cramming tow 
and chaff instead of hair into all save the external covering—we fear 
the fatal termination is not far distant, except Mr. Nichols is allowed 
to manage the company in his own intelligent, skilful way. 

Death, in the usual course of nature, deprived the N. Y. Continental 
Life of an excellent president. It would have been in vain that his suc- 
cessor has proved his equal in the best qualities of an underwriter, had 
Mr. Frost the same sort of directors to deal with that Mr. Nichols has. 
But, fortunately for the former, and for the policy-holders of his com- 
pany, he has to deal with a different class of men. Accordingly, there 
is no suspicious stuffing or wadding in the annual statement of the Con- 
tinental Life. The story it has to tell is straightforward, and based 
upon substantial facts. Thus we find that its income for the past year 
was nearly three millions ($2,820,313.97). Its assets amount now to 
over six millions. What the character of its assets is, a few items will 
show: 

PE NE NS ino) cc ck cn cenewherbnendenesuwnspen ne 85,884 37 

ee ee NS: Crees chavaineewexsnnebes penance 1,352,925 00.” 

The Continental, while it might be the daughter of the Knicker- 
bocker, so far as years are concerned, is not obliged to set any value on 
its furniture to swell its assets. Still less has it to use tow or chaff and 
call it some fancy name. Yet its statement closes thus: 

PED ca cceneqein 





For so young a company—a company which, although it has one of 
the best printers in New York, or elsewhere, among its officers,* has no 
undue fondness for typographical display—-it must be admitted that 
this is a good record. 

The United States Life is suffering severely from some malady said 
to be brouglit on by the hard times. Its case seems not unlike that of 





*M. B. Wyuibeep, Vice Presid bt. 
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the Knickerbocker Life, which some call ‘‘ palsy of the entrails,” super- 
induced by ‘‘ directorial” over-stuffing. Be this as it may, there isa 
strong family resemblance between the ‘‘assets” of the two companies. 
Thus, for example, if those which the United States Life calls, ‘‘ cash in 
bank and in trust company,” *‘ premiums in course of collection, 7 
Jerred semi-annual and quarterly premiums, etc.,”’ were deducted from 
the total there would not be much left. To make something out of 
nothing, is a difficult operation, but everybody knows that Mr. ‘De Witt 
is very smart, and particularly ‘‘ quick at figures.” The remedy we 
would suggest is, swallow up some other company, or be swallowed up 
by some one whose stomach is strong enough for the operation. Try 
the New Jersey Mutual, which must also swallow, or be swallowed very 
soon. 

No company has more substantial assets than the American Life, of 
Philadelphia; thus, for example, there is nothing ghost-like in the fol- 
lowing: 

‘*Value of real estate and ground rents owned by the Com- 


pany (less the amount of encumbrances thereon)..... $238,899 99 
Loans on bond and mortgage (duly recorded and being 


GE ccs casccsesicrces  Swercuncaewecceeenes ..- 2,250,699 59.” 


The total assets of that judiciously-managed company is over four 
and a half millions, which affords a surplus for policy-holders and stock- 
holders combined of over a million. 

Per contra, the Penn Mutual Life depends largely for its ‘‘ assets” on 
‘* scrip dividends,” ‘‘ furniture at home office and in agencies,” ‘‘ deferred 
payments, etc.” The manager of the Provident Trust and Life, of the 
same city, is just now, and has been for some time, making professional 
researches in Europe. There is no fear of this company, as long as Mr. 
Shipley is at its head. Apart from the skill, tact, and foresight of its 
president, the Provident has the advantage of peculiar features which 
ave made its Quaker namesake of England a veritable power in the 
land. 

We should still have faith in the Charter Oak if its entire man- 
agement were left in the hands of its president. We have pointed 
out more than once what would be the consequences of interfering with 
the intelligent, judicious,.and honorable management of this gentie- 
man. We have shown that while he was untrammelled the company 
was strong, prosperous, and popular; we have also shown that in pro- 
portion as another person was allowed to interfere, all this was reversed. 
But far from exulting, now that our predictions have been fully verified, 
we sincerely regret it; although we have still confidence in the vivify- 
ing and conservative abilities of Mr. Walkley. 

For many years the tna Life was one of the most judiciously-man- 
aged companies in America. In other words, Mr. Enders was capital 
as secretary of the Aitna ; but as president of the A.tna he seems to 
have cast aside all the energy, enterprise, and generally progressive 
spirit which had rendered him almost a prodigy. We do not, however, 
agree with those who represent his company (we call it his, for it was 
he who built it) as in a declining condition. We still have faith in the 
pristine virtues of Mr. Enders as a life underwriter. 

If we speak last in our notes on life companies of the Mutual Bene- 
fit, of Newark, it is not for any lack either of confidence or esteem. 
We believe now, as we have for many years, that no company is safer 
or more faithful to its trust. There is no underwriter whose signature to 
2 policy would inspire us with more confidence than that of the veteran 
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president of the Mutual Benefit. As to its prosperity, suffice it to say 
that its assets are now over thirty million dollars—after having paid 
claims by death in 1874 to the amount of nearly two millions ($1,921,- 
839,051). That its assets are of the substantial, not of the ghostly style, 
may be inferred from a specimen or two: 


‘¢Real Estate........ races; ariorte weieiielolael RT ee ee $170,401 98 
United States Securities... ... PPT SEs RY tees 1,405,500 00 
State, City and County Bonds...... . wece- +--+ -8,097,.312 58 
Bonds and Mortgages........ ...cc.eceee sos coset! we 


The company has been worthily represented in this city for many 
years—as worthily as the New England Mutual, and higher praise than 
this can not be bestowed on the agent of any company whatever. 

The returns of the Fire Companies for 1874 do not, as a rule, show 
quite such a disproportion of receipts to expenditures as appeared in 
their returns for 1873, but there is enough still to invite comment. Thus, 
for example, it appears that the expenditures of the Arctic exceeded its 
income by the moderate sum of $15,863.76—not quite such a vast excess 
as that of last year. So, of course, it declared the usual semi-annual 
dividend! It may occur to some people who are not up to the present 
advanced lights in insurance, that had the Arctic refrained from paying 
out $20,314, in dividends, and had it reduced its outlay in the way of 
salaries to something less than its present figure of $16,950.04, its re- 
ceipts might possibly have exceeded its expenditures. The Commerce 
Fire, in like manner, by paying out dividends to the amount of $20,000, 
and salaries and other fees to employees to the amount of $13,975— 
mark the discreet vagueness of the term—ran its expenditures up to 
$94,909.11, while its income did not exceed $93,126.56. The Knicker- 
bocker Fire, during the same period, paid out $56,000 in dividends, and 
$20,150.76 in salaries, etc. No wonder that, although its payments for 
losses did not exceed $12,225.61, its entire expenditures swelled up to 
$115,133.44 or $23,007.88 over and above its income for the same year! 

We might multiply these instances ad infinitum, but it is time to 
pass to another more important feature in the present year’s reports; 
namely, the peculiar way in which assets are manufactured with refer- 
ence to the surplus, which is returned above the liabilities and paid-up 
capital. For instance, the tna, which, by the way, is the successor, 
and has for its president the receiver, of the defunct tna, whose liabil- 
ities have swelled from $631,551.77 to $638,280.57, while its assets 
have diminished from $31,501.53 to $26,166.92—the investment in 
Washington Fire stock included—this new tna returns a surplus of 
$52,348.31. Not an enormous surplus in the first instance, but how is 
it obtained? Why, the tna professes to have $32,750 loaned on stock 
collaterals, $23,996.96 ‘* premiums in course of collection,” and $19,523.78 
‘cash in bank” and ‘‘ cash in principal office;” three items which may 
or may not be correctly stated, and for which we have to take the com- 
pany’s word—and one of which is not pretended to be any more than 
an uncollected debt—and which, taken together, amount to $76,270.74, 
or nearly twenty-five thousand dollars more than the surplus. Of 
course, were this deducted from the gross assets, we should have, not a 
surplus, but a deficiency! 

The item of ‘‘cash in bank” forms an important element in many 
of the Fire as well as Life Insurance returns; so uniformly, indeed, that 
we cannot refrain from thinking how convenient it must be for direc- 
tors whose company does not show a sufficiently encouraging surplus, 
to deposit a round sum in bank in the name of the company, and quietly 
withdraw it when the report has once gone in! This conjecture may 
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seem uncharitable, but it is one which it is hard to resist when we re- 
mark the high proportion items of this nature bear in many returns to 
the amount of the surplus. The Commercial Fire has $21,000 ‘cash 
in bank,” $16,860 in ‘‘loan on stock collaterals,’ mostly insurance, 
and $39,993.99 in ‘*‘ premiums in course of collection.” 

The fact to which we wish to call the attention of our readers is that 
all these items—these loans on stock collaterals of whose value we know 
nothing beyond the estimation set upon them by the company; the 
interest and these premiums which it: is not pretended have been 
collected, and, for aught we know, never will be collected, those 
large sums alleged to be in the company’s office and the company’s 
banks, and which may be withdrawn and distributed the moment the 
report has been verifie 1 and filed—are all included in the estimate of 
assets, and go to make up the gross amount from which the liabilities are 
to be deducted to obtain the surplus. Is it not plain in too many cases, 
that but for the insertion of these items the surplus would be materially 
reduced or even converted into a deficiency?) And for what purpose is 
there always so much ‘‘cash in bank” or ‘‘cash in principal office” at 
the time of making up the annual reports? It is not pretended that the 
business of the companies requires them to have such large amounts 
continually on hand. It would be a most remarkable co-incidence if 
every company invariably had investments realizing about that time so 
as to fill their banks with unemployed cash. If the companies will 
furnish us their explanation of these curious returns, we shall be 
happy to receive it. Perhaps, however, they will prefer to answer in 
the words of the distinguished witness in the case of the American 
National Life and Trust Company above cited: ‘* By G—! if it isn’t 
true, it is the way life (and fire ?) insurance assets and liabilities are cal- 
culated, anyhow.” 

Much remains to be said on the present condition of fire and marine 
companies. There is a deplorable amount of rottenness; but we shrink 
from the unpleasantness of extending our illustrations at this time. 
We prefer hoping that there will be an improvement as business revives. 
There are several companies that used to be honest, straightforward, 
and solid in the past. We trust they are so still, but lately we have 
made no researches in their cases. Thus, for example, when we last 
devoted attention to the Hanover Fire, it was prosperous and well- 
doing; nor do we know any one whom it has wronged. Similar re- 
marks apply with cqual force to the Citizens, the Farragut, the Com- 
mercial, the Continental, the Germania, etc. How these stand now we 
will not undertake to say, further than to remark that from our present 
data we have no reason to question the solvency or integrity of any of 
them. 

Our readers know that, whatever our faults may be, national preju- 
dice is not one of them. At no time have we been affected, in Europe 
or America, with what is vulgarly called ‘‘ Anglophobia.” Whatever 
opinions we may have had at different times, of the policy of the Brit- 
ish Government, in its treatment of India, Ireland, etc., we have ever 
been in the habit of regarding English institutions as, in general, stable, 
solid, and reliable. We are well aware that several English insurance 
companies, fire and marine, as well as life, have proved as much ‘‘a de- 
lusion, a mockery, and a snare,” as the similar corporations of any other 
country. But it would be absurd, as well as unfair, to judge all Eng- 
dish companies by these. Everybody who has devoted any attention to 
the subject, is aware, that there are English companies in which the 
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French, the German, and the Italians have more faith, than they have 
in those of their own countries, respectively. It is well known, more- 
over, that, in general, they have good reason for their faith. 

Foremost among the English companies, which are thus popular on 
the Continent, as w vell as in their island home, are the L iverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Co. (Fire and Life), and the Queen Fire 
Insurance Co. of Liverpool and London; and may we not add that the 
same companies are popular in this country among the class who are Ca- 
pable of appreciating the tree, not from the soil in which it grows, but 
from the perennial fruit which it brings forth. The intelligent portion 
of our people do not allow their patriotism to prevent them from pur- 
chasing English carpets, English silks, or English broadcloths, English 
cutlery, ete., in preference to the similar American commodities, when 
they think the foreign articles will wear better, and are consequently 
cheaper in the end, than the home made. On precisely the same princi- 
ple they purchase their policies of insurance, especially their fire poli- 
cies; and who will say that they are wrong ? 

We have the best assurances, that neither of the two English com- 
panies mentioned was ever in a more prosperous or solid condition 
than it is now. Speaking of one, a London paper now before us says: 
‘¢The statements of the Liverpool and London and Globe Company, 
for 1874, are calculated to give satisfaction to the most carping critic,” 
The assets of the company at the first of the present month (March) 
were over twenty-six and a half millions of our money ($26,740, 105.76, ) 
-——the assets of the New York branch alone amounting to nearly four 
millions ($3,771,532.84). How substantial the latter are may be seen 
from two or three of these items: 

‘ Real Estate .... .... $442,000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. ‘ anne . 1,237,400 00 
United States 5-20 Bonds ........... errr = | 
United States 10-40 Bonds _ 212,056 25 
United States Funded Debt err 113,750 00.” 

These tell their own story —a story which needs no verification from 
England, or any place more distant than this ¢ ity. 

We have not the full statement of the Queen Fire before us, but we 
have its essence. The rest is vouched for by some of our leading mer- 
chants. The company has a capital of two millions sterling. Its 
American assets exceed a million ($1,145,729). Of this amount, 
$1,032,775 is deposited with the insurance department, and in the hands 
of trustees, each of the latter being the president of a prominent New 
York bank. 

We wish we could say as much of certain New York, Hartford, and 
Philadelphia Fire companies, each of which proclaims far and wide 
its immense superiority to all rivals. But the Hon. Mr. Chapman, th- 
present head of our Insurance Department, seems very tender, for some 
reason best known to himself, of those in the habit of making a 
loud noise about their ‘‘ assets.” This we intend to show in our 
next number. We cannot do so now, because it appears that one of the 
conditions of getting a copy of that functionary’s Report in time, is to 
praise the ‘‘ learned,” ‘‘impartial,” and ‘‘ disinterested ” author thereof. 
We have not the stomach to do this, and must, therefore, borrow, or 
wait until his serene highness condescends to favor us with an erem- 
plaire of his great annual performance. 
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Address before Association of School Com- ' 


missioners and Superintendents at Syra- 
cuse noticed, 399-40. 
Aisthetics of Home, article on, 155-167. 
Appendix. Insurance, 196 et seq., 403 et seq. 
Architecture of great cities, article on, 1-32 
—its influences, 1—indicative of civiliza- 
tion, 2—ite origin and development, 3— 
Mycene and Tiryns, 4—Egypt, 5—Central 


America, 7—Saracenic, 9—Chinese, 12— , 


Grecian, 13-16—Etruscan, 16-18—Roman, 
18-20—Basilica, 20—Byzantine, 21—Gothic, 
22—Italian, 23—Florentine, 24— Venetian, 
25—French, 26-28—Norman-English, 28— 
English Gothic, 29—Elizabethan, ib.—Lon- 
don before the great fire, 30—Modern Eng- 
lish, 31—American, 32. 

Architecture for general students reviewed, 
393-395. 

Assyrian discoveries reviewed, 383-385. 

Bancroft, his History of the United States, 
article on, 80-92—his discursiveness, 81— 
toadyism, ib.—account of Germany, §2— 
comparison with Sallust, 83—requisites of 
a history, 84—absent, ib.—inaccuracy, 
85—examples, 85-87—turgidity of style, 87 
—examples, 88-89—infidelity to subject, 
90-92. 

Cell Theory and its Relations, article on, 303- 
332—non-nucleated and nucleated cells, 
304—cellular tissue, how evolved, ib.— 
diseases but perverted cell activities, 
305-307 —tuberculosis, i).—pneumonia, 


ib. — suppuration, ib.—cancer, 306 — 
cirrhosis, ib.—results of excessive ap- 
propriation of pabulum, ib.—fatty de- 
generation, 307—contagia, ib.—hay-fever, 
ib.—definition of a cell, 308—nuclei, 309— 
system of reproduction, ib.—cell-wall, ib. 
—fully developed cell, 310—Spencer’s 
definition of life, ib.—development of 
many-celled organisms from unicellular 
organism, i/.—formation of alimentary 
canal, 311—nerve-cells, ‘b.—nervous sys- 
tem, 312—special senses, ib.—Herbert 
Spencer’s definition of life, ib.—origin and 
progress of cell theory, 312-327—Swam- 
merdam, Malpighii, Hooke, and Haller, 
313—Haller’s fibre theory, ib.—C. F. 
Wolf, 314—his views,i).—globular theory of 
Leenwenholk, ib.—adopted by physiolo- 
gists,316—Bauer,Trevironi, Hensinger, and 
Milne-Edwards, ib.—Brown, ib.—Raspail, 
ib.— discoveries in nucleation, ib.—Valen- 
tine, 318—Schultz, Wagner, and Henle, ib. 
—de Quatrefages and Dumortier, ib.— 
Schwarm, i/.—Schlieden, ib.—Schwarm’s 
theory, 320—Henle, 321—Barry, 322— 
Huxley, 323—Surcode, 324—discoveries of 
Siebold and others, ib.—investigations by 
Unger and others, 325—Beale, 325-327— 
protoplasm, 327—phenomena of neurility, 
328—mind and matter, ib.—definitions of 
life, 329— modern histology, 330—life a 
form of force, 331—the best definition of 
life, 332. 
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Confucius and his influence, article on, 333- | 


351—the Chinese, 333—ancestry of Confu- 
cius, 334—the chief of Wei, ib.—dukedom 
of Sung, ib.—origin of the family name of 
K‘ung, 335—birth of Confucius, *+.—his 
early life, ib.—marriage and offspring, ib. 
—political condition of China in his time, 
356—his first occupations, ib.- commences 
his instructions, 337—classes of his disci- 
ples, ib., nole--Analects, 338--tumulus over 
his mother’s grave, ib.—new disciples, 339 
—visit to Court, ib.—Laou-tsze, ib.—the 
Ta‘ou religion, 340—the three families, ib. 
—expulsion of the Duke Chi‘ou from Loo, 
348—removal of Confucius to T’se, ib.— 
Confucius and Duke King, ‘/.—returns to 
Loo, :).—disorders in the three families 
342—Confucius’ writings, i).—the U-king, 
or Five Canons, ib.—the Yih-king, or Can- 
on of Changes, ib.—yin and gang, 343— 
Feng-Shui, i).—diagrams in the Yih-king 
344—evil effects of Feng-Shui, 345—Con- 
fucius partly responsible for them, ib.-— 
the Shoo-king, or Canon of History, 346— 
the She-king, or Canon of Poetry, i.—the 
Le-ke, or Record of Rites, 347—the Chiun- 
T'sieu, or Spring and Autumn, 
Heaou-king, or Filial Piety, 348—Syan- 
hyo, or Science for Children, i/.—some- 
times called the Sixth Canon, ib.-—signifi- 
cation of the term King, ).—the Sse-Shoo, 
or Four Books, ‘/.—the Lung-ya, or Ana- 
lects, ib.—the Golden Rule, ib.—Confu- 
cius on Righteousness, 349—the Ta-hio, 
or Great Learning, i+.—extract from it, 
ib.—the Ching-Yung, or Immutable Medi- 
um, 350—compiler’s opinion of it, ‘b.—its 


ib— 


character, ib.—-extravagant eulogy of Con- 
fucius, ib.—humility of Confucius, 351— 
Mencius, ib.—Chinese opinion of Confu- 
cius, ib., note. 

Cossacks, (the), article on, 233-259—conjec- 
tures as t> their origin, 234—sometimes 
supposed to be Circassians, ib.—the Ko- 


zares, 235—the Sclavonians, 236—their early | 


settlement of Russia, ‘b.—their conquest 
by the Scandinavians, 237—disorders in 
Southern Russia, 258—invasion of the Ta-- 
tars, 239—first mention of the Cossacks in 
history, ib.—driven from the Dnieper, 240 
—the Zaporogues, 241—the Cossacks of 
Ukraine, ib.—Ccssacks of the Don, 242— 
Tscherkask, ib.—league of the Ukrainean 
Cossacks with Poland, 243—transfer of 
their allegiance to Russia, ib.—The Don 


Cossacks subjects of Russia, ib.—Yermak | 


conquers Siberia, ib.—revolt of the Don 
Cossacks under Radzkin, 244—insurrection 
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of the Ukrainean Cossacks under ,Mazep- 
pa, ib.—reduction of the Don Cossacks un- 
der Catherine II., 245—Platoff, 246—ser- 
vices of the Don Cossacks against Napoleon, 
ib.—their manners and customs, ib.—relig- 
ious observances, 247—their country, ib.— 
Rubru- 
quis, ib.—columns of Alexander the Great, 
ib.—annual overflow of the Don at Tscher- 
kask, 250—characteristics of the Ukrainean 
Cossacks, ib—their poetry, 251-257—its 
sadness, 251—the Duma, 252—specimens 
of, 253-255—ballads, 256—samples of, 256- 
257—contrast between Zaporogues and Don 
Cossacks, 257—branches of the Cossack 
race, 258. 
Curtius’ History of Greece reviewed, 171-173. 
Drift of Medical Philosophy noticed, 189-181. 
Education, notes critical and geographical on 
351-377—criticism and pufiery, 352—rea- 
sons for criticising, 354—educational re- 
formers in old times, ib.—Gregory of Tours, 
355—Abbé de la Salle, b.—educational in- 


tumuli, 248—mentioned by W. de 


+titutionsin France, ib.—destroyed in revo- 
lution, 355—Martyrs to learning, ib.—La- 
voisier, 356-—-German Universities, ib.— 
Cousin’s Rapport, *) —Arnold’s Higher 
Schools of Germany, ib.—inferiority of 
English system. 357—and of American, ib. 
—foundation of Prussian system, 358— 
Thomasius, ib.—Prussian law as to teach- 
ers, ib.—criticism encouraged, 360— 
American educators, ib.—Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 361—Dr. Haven, 362—his Rhetoric, 
ib.—other professors, *b.—Rochester Uni- 
versity, ‘b.—lectures at Rochester and at 
Syracuse, 363—Colleges in Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 365—Boston University and its 
College of Music, 366—Princeton and La- 
fayette Colleges compared, ib., note—Edu- 
cational institutions on the Hudson, ib.— 
St. Agnes school, at Albany, 367—Albany 
Female Academy, 368—Hellmuth Colleges 
370, note—Poughkeepsie, Institutions, 371 
—Cottage Hill Female Seminary, 372— 
Hudson Ladies’ Seminary, 373, 
note—Poughkeepsie Military Institute, 376 
—Alexander Institute, 376—Jnstitutions not 
yet mentioned, 377. 
Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius reviewed, 
185-187. 
Elementary 
183-185. 
Encyclopedia of Practical Receipts and Pro- 
cesses noticed, 195. 
Etiology of the Atmosphere, article on, 55-80 
—nourisbment derived from, 56—atmos- 
phere on ocean, 57—man a creature of air 


Young 


Hebrew Grammar _ reviewed, 
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and sunshine, 58--man the principal 
source of atmospheric impurity, ib.—com- 
bustion and decomposition, 59—other ele- 
ments of impurity, ib.—oxidation, 60—dis- 
solution of the animal kingdom, 7t).— 
watery vapor, 61—exhalations of the sick, 
62—Germ and Graft Theories, ib.—analysis 
of hospital wards, 63—organic debris, 64— 
animal sporules, ib.—insects in the air, 65 
—air in different localities, 66—Sigerson’s 
experiments, 1b.—experiments of Pasteur 
and others, 67—foreign elements in all air, 
68—mortality greatest in crowded quar- 
ters, 69—pestilence likewise, ib.—infec- 
tious and contagicus diseases the products 
of foul air, 70—lunge affected by poisons in 
the air, 7i—scorbutic affections, 72—mor- 
bific effects of fcul air on the mind, 73— 
earbonic acid gas, ib.—requisites of venti- 





lation, 74—cleanliness, 75—supply of fresh | 


air, 77—ventilation a modern idea, 79. 
Fantaisie une, du Docteur Or reviewed, 192-195. 
Franklin, Benjamin, life of, reviewed, 379- 

382. 

Franklin Globe Manual noticed, 395-3597. 

French Revolution, the, and First Empire re- 
viewed, 175-173. 

German Universities reviewed and criticised, 
190-192. 

Grammar of the Hebrew Language reviewed, 
183-185. 

Hamilton, Sir William, article on, 33-55— 
Veitch, memoir by, 33—his example, ib.— 
modern tendencies, 34—his family, 35— 
his researches in phrenology, 36—defects 
in his system, 37—bis association with 
Reid, 39—preface to Reid’s works, 41—an- 
ecdotes of his youth, 42—his affections, 43- 
44—De Quincey’s account of him, 46—de- 
feated by Wi son, 47—appointment to pro- 
fessorchip, ib.—article ‘* On the Philosophy 


of the Unconditioned,’’ 48—other articles, | 


ib.—elected professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics, 50—his lectures,ib.—special course 
discontinued, 52—end of his career, 53. 

Hazel Blossoms reviewed, 391-393. 

Hints and Outlines for Parents and Guardians, 
134-155—Dr. Holbrook’s Military Academy, 
Sing Sing, 136—Charlier Institute, 137-142 
—its catalogues, 140--Maplewood Institute, 
142—St. Mary’s Hail, 143—New Jersey 
Institutions, 145—Pennington Institute, 
ib,—Nazareth Hall, 146—Moravian Semi- 
nary, 148—its catalogue, 150—Chegaray 
Institute, 151—Miss Haines’ School, 152, 
note—D’Aert’s Institute, 1+.—Locust Hill 
Seminary, Yonkers, 153. 

Tsmailia reviewed, 386-387. 
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Jefferson, Thomas, article on, 278-303—one 


of the founders of the Republic, 278—au- 
thor of Declaration of Independence, ib.— 
leader of Republican party, ib.—bis po- 
sition among American Statesmen, 279— 
character, 280—public life, 281—his early 
life, ib.--elected to the Continental Con- 
gress, 282—drafts petition to the King, 
ib.—prepares report on Lord North’s 
resolution, 283—detate on resolution of 
Independence, 283—Jefferson drafts the 
Declaration of Independence, 284—Dec- 
laration carried July 4, 1776, 285—Jef- 
ferson’s claims to the authorship of the 
Declaration of Independence, 286—the 
Declaration of Independence, 287-289— 
portions eliminated by Congress, 288— 
power of the King and Parliament, 288-291 
—Jefferson sent abroad to negotiate the 
treaty of peace, 291—appointed Minister 
to France, ib.—tribute to Franklin, ib.—a 
favorite in France, ‘6 —his notes on Vir- 
ginia, ib.—French Dec’aration of Rights, 
ib.—Conference of French patriots at Jef- 
ferson’s table, 292—Marie Antoinette, 293 
—Jefferson’s return to America, ib.—his 
interest in the french Revolution, ib.—his 
improper conduct toward his political ad- 
versaries, 294—toward Washington, i).— 
Burr, ib.—trial of, 295—Jefforson’s re- 
forms in Virginia, i) —his efforts against 
slavery, 296—opposed to Missouri compro- 
mise, i).—views on slavery, ib.—religious 
views, 297—qualities of his administration, 
ib.—change of views on the tariff, 298—his 
embargo, 299—acquis'tion of Louisiana, 
ib.—Jefferson opposed to internal im- 
provements, 300—sustained by Madison, 
ib.—draws the Virginia Resolutions of 
1793,ib.—the Kentucky Resolutions, ib.— 
his views as to Centralization, 301—heret- 
ical political opinions, 302—his character 
as a reformer, 302. 


Latin Hymns with English notes reviewed, 


185-187. 


Miiller’s History of Germany reviewed, 


173-175. 


New Wall Map of Connecticut, noticed, 195- 


196. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy reviewed, 


181-183. 


Outlines of the World’s History criticised, 


187-189. 


Pencil Sketches of some Colleges and Univer- 


sities, 92-115—Pennsylvania Colleges, 94— 
education essential to a nation’s greatness, 
97—France and Germany, ib.—Spain, ib.— 
De Tocqueville, ib.—Lafayette College, 
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100-104—Pardee Hall, 102—classical de- 
partment, 103—Lehigh University, 104-106 
—Mublenberg College, 106-107—Dickin- 
son College, 107-110—Wesleyan University 
110-112—Rutgers College, 113-115. 

Planet Venus, article on, 115-134—known to 
the Egyptians, 117—its period of revolu- 
tion as estimated by Hindus, Greek, and 
modern astronomers, ‘b.—Kepler’s Third 
law, 118—variation in orbit of Planet, ib.— 
inclination to ecliptic, 119—distance trom 
earth, ib.—its brilliancy, 120—absolute 
magnitude, ib.—density, 121—supposed 
satellite, ib.—crescent phases discovered 
by Galileo, 123—rotation, 124—surface, 125 


INDEX. 









—atmosphere, 126—day observations of, 
ib.—how parallax might be ascertaired, 
129—transits, 130-133—question of habita- 
bility, 134. 

Political Ethics, manual of, reviewed, 387-389, 

Polytechnic College, Philadelphia, its Bulletin 

noticed, 400-4()2. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, and Con- 
quest of Mexico reviewed, 168-171. 

Reed Organ, new methods for, noticed, 402. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic 
nual report noticed, 400-402. 

Selleck School, catalogue of, noticed, 397-398. 

Scientists, New York, article on, 259-278— 


abuse of the name, 259—Charlatanism, 260 
—Chemists in restaurants, 26l—in drugs, } 


ib.—in lotions, ‘b.—oxygen, 262—Professor 
Chandler and the American Institute, 263— 
School of Mines, 264 —Board of Health, 265 
—Health of New York under Professor 
Chandler, ib. - Chandler and Bosworth, ib. 
—Analysis of Milk, 266—test of, ib.— 
267—Metropolitan Gas Light 
Co., 268—Metaline Correspondence, 271- 
274—American Chemist, 275--Meat Ex- 
tract, 276. 
Scholastic System of Philosophy, article on, 


Kerosene. 


Institute, fiftieth an- | 
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201-233—most obvious philosophy of his- 
tory overlooked, 201—reasons for, ib.—dis- 
tinction between truth and science, ib.— 
illustrated by philosophy of the solar sys- 
tem, 208—progress of social philosophy, 
208-209—Scholastic System, its three sects, 
210—represent the three contemporary 
civilizing races, 21l—the Realists, ib.— 
Nominalists, ‘b.—Conceptualists, 213— 
three human groups correspond to these 
three principles, 214—Realism of the Ro- 
mans, ib.—Nominalism of the early here- 
tics, 215—Conceptualism of the Christians, 
ib.—John Scotus Erigena, ib.—influence of 
the Celtic race in this system, ib.—distinc- 
tion of the three systems, 216—Roman 
writers, Realists, io.—Aquinas and St. An- 
selm, ib.—Teutons, Nomiualists, 217— 
Locke and Hobbes, ib.—tlorne Tooke’s 
definition of truth, i.—Locke a Nominal- 
ist, 218--Conceptualism of the Celts, ib.—- 
Berengarius of Tours and the real pres- 
ence, 7b.—Koscellinus a Concepiualist in 
disguise, 219—William de Champeaux like- 
wise, 220—Abelard, also, ib.—Duns Scotus, 
221—Descartes, 222—his formula, and An- 
selm’s domonstration, ‘b.—Kant’s refuta- 
tion of Anselm, ‘b,—Scotus’ statement, 
223—a simple refutation of Anselm, ib.— 
Haureau’s tribute to Erigena, 224—His 
criticism on Erigena, 225—accuses him of 
Realism, 226—Quinque Voces, 227—Erigena 
not averse to method, ib.—specimens from 
his works, ib.—Haureau mistaken in sup- 
posing Erigena a despiser of logic, 228— 
Nicole’s commentary, 229—Conceptualism 
originated in Paris, ib.—Haureau overlooks 
Conceptualism, 230-—Simon’s recognition 
of it, ib.—real progeny of Scotus, 232. 


Scottish Philosophy reviewed, 178-180. 
Spiritual Mediums, ten years with, reviewed, 


390-391. 





—— 
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syracuse University. 


This institution is pleasantly situated in the central city 





of the State of New York, whose name it bears. The city, 
in its corporate capacity, contributed largely to its foundation. 
The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Chief Justice of the Court 
of Appeals, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State, 
ure ex-officio members of its Board of Trustees. 

While it is particularly under the charge of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, it is, by its constitution and in its manage- 
ment, liberal and impartial, and combines the advantages of 
State and Church Institutions. It has at present three Col- 


leges fully organized, each with its own Faculty, as follows: 

The College of Liberal Arts, 
The College of Fine Arts, 

THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


The College of Liberal Arts has four courses of study, each 
covering four years; and in that and all the Colleges, appro- 
priate degrees are conferred upon those who complete the 
prescribed courses of study. 

For particulars send to Prof. J. P. Grirrin, Registrar, for 
an Annual, or to Prof. Grorezr W. Comrorr, A.M., with 
reference to the College of Fine Arts; or for general informa- 


tion to 


E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., 


Chancellor. 
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‘The course of study presented at this school is embraced mainly under two 
departments, viz.: Collegiate and Commercial; the former offering facilities for 
the prosecution of all the studies necessary to a complete preparation for col- 
lege; the latter intended to answer the requirements of those who may desire a 
thorough knowledge of the subjects best calculated to meet the demands of busi- 


ness life. 


In addition to the two departments as above, there is also a general course 
of study, This is designed to subserve the interests of those who are too young 
or not sufficiently qualified to enter either of the regular departments; also of 
those whose parents, disinclined to mark out in advance any specific line of 
study, prefer that the course ultimately to be pursued should depend upon taste 
or talent developed by time and culture ; or of those who wish to enter neither of 
the regular divisions of the school, but desire to pursue only general branches 


of study. 


The discipline of the School is mild, yet efficient. An appeal to the pupil’s 
honor and sense of right is always made; proper inducements offered; 
sympathy between tutor and pupil fostered; confidence encouraged. The 
Principal’s efforts in this direction have generally been successful. Youth in- 
sensible to these influences—if, indeed, such can be found—the school, probably, 
would fail to benefit. 


The School is situated in Norwalk, Connecticut. This place, bordering on 
Long Island Sound, is on the line of the New York and New Haven Railroad, 
about forty-four miles from New York, with which city there is frequent com- 
munication, 


For Catalogues, address 
Rev. C. M. SELLECK, A. M., Principal, 


Norwalk, Conn. 





_... 
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(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, ) 





NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advantages to 
further the moral, intellectual, and physical development of students. The sit- 
uation of the College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution inthecountry. It occupies an elevated position 


on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from the City Hall. 





TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months.--.---.-..--...- $300 
Bintramee Wee. ...-cccccccccccccccs cccccccccecccccccccccercsosccoeccescosoose 10 
Graduation Fee... 1... ccccccccse-cocccccccccsccccccccccccs c0eee oc coccece 10 
Vacation at College pid ttiedtelWenseeraceensesastaemebenesaaseamennll 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School Books at current 
prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. No 


deductions made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money of the 
student is deposited with the Treasurer. 





Payment of half-session of five months in advance, 





The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about the 
3d of July. 


A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and 


gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class hours 
of term time. 


t@” FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE, 


PHYSICEAN’S FEE,- - - + + + «+ §10, 
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1874 EIGHTH ANNUAL ANNOUNGEMENT 1974 
; OF THE \ 

Pardee Scientific fepartment, 
= a  ” 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 





The new building for the use of this Department was formally opened and dedi- 
cated October 21, 1873, in the presence of His Excellency the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and other State officials, the Synod of Philadelphia, and a great assembly of 
the Alumni and other friends of the College and friends of education. This build- 
ing, with its scientific equipment, cost more than a QUARTER OF A MILLION OF 
DOLLARS, and is the munitficent gift of A. Parprr, Esq., the founder of the Scien- 
tific Department of the College. In determining what rooms were needed and the 
best arrangement of them, similar buildings in Europe as well as this country were 
carefully studied, and liberal provision has been made in all the departments of in- 
struction for every aid which has been devised for the most thorough and attrac- 
tive teaching, and also for the prosecution of criginal researches. 


The Pardee Scientific Department in Lafayette College was organized in 
1866, and embraces the following Courses : 


1.A GENERAL SCIENTIFIC COURSE parallel with the Classical 
Course of the College, except that the Philological Study of the English and other 
Modern Languages takes the place of Latin and Greek. G2 Graduates in this 
Course receive the degree of BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


2. ENGINEERING COURSE, designed to give professional preparation 
for the location, construction, and superintendence of Railways, Canals, and other 
Public Works. sa Graduates in this Course receive the degree of CIVIL ENGI- 
NEER. 


3. MINING AND METALLURGY. This course offers the means of 
cen preparation for exploring undeveloped mineral resources, and for taking 
charge of mining and metallurgical works. s@> Graduates in this Course receive 
the degree of MINING ENGINEER, 

4. CHEMISTRY. This course includes text-book study, lectures, and lab- 
oratory practice, every facility for which is found in the extensive laboratories of 
ParpeE Hau. Particular attention is given to the Chemistry of Agriculture, Med- 
icine, Metallurgy, and the Manufacturing Processes. s@-> Graduates in this Course 
receive the degree of ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 

5. POST-GRADUATE COURSES, designed for Graduates of Colleges 
or Scientific Schools, and others having suitable preparation. Such persons may 
pursue advanced studies in any Department, under the direction a instruction 
of the Professors in that Department, and may have the use of the laboratories, 
apparatus, collections, and libraries of the College while prosecuting their re- 
searches. sa Those who complete a three-years’ Course in these post-graduate 
studies receive the degree of DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The COLLEGE CATALOGUE, containing the full courses of study. both m 
the SCIENTIFIC and CLASSICAL Departments, with the conditions for admis- 
sion in each, the tuition fees, general expenses and other information, may be had 


on application to 
Prof. ROBERT B. YOUNGMAN, A. M., 
CLERK OF THE Facu ry, 


TRAILL GREEN, M. D., LL.D., 


DEAN -OF THE PARDEE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


Or to 
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In beauty and healthfulness of location, in thoroughness of scholar- 


ship, and in the power of moral influences, this Institution presents 
unusual advantages. 


The Mopern LANGUAGES, EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, special in- 
struction in Exocutron, and a wide range of scientific studies, form a 
part of the regular college course. 


A well appointed Lasoratory offers unusual facilities for the study 
of Chemistry. All the students have opportunity to make experiments 
and to engage in practical works. 


The physical and astronomical apparatus is ample, including a 
twelve-inch refracting telescope made by Alvan Clark, Esq., a spectro- 
scope of high dispersive power, etc., etc. The Museum is arranged 
with reference to the wants of students, and is open to all. Special 
students in natural history are allowed the use of specimens. 


The Zoo.oaicaL, GEOLOGICAL, MINERALOGICAL, and BoTANIcAL 
collections are large and valuable. 


The Liprary contains 25,000 volumes, and is steadily increas- 
ing from the income of $27,600. About 100 leading American and 
foreign periodicals are furnished in the reading-room. The Gymnasium 


is furnished with complete apparatus, heavy and light. 


Expenses are very low, and no student of ordinary ability, tact, and 


energy, need fail to obtain a college education. 


More than $8,000 are annually given away in free tuition. 
For further information address the President, 


REV. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, LL.D., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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A BOARDING-SCTIOOL FOR BOYS. 





Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


H. S. JEWETT, A. M., - Principal and Proprietor. 


9 


This Institution is situated in the suburbs of the ‘‘ City of Schools,’’ 
half way from New York to Albany, and accessible by all the Hudson 
River trains and boats. The location is remarkably healthful. The 
grounds are ample (five acres), and attractive. The rooms are pleasant, 
well warmed, and ventilated; every boy has a room by himself. The 
best of Teachers in all departments. Instruction thorough. Military 
Drill, with small Springfield Muskets, forty-five minutes daily. Boys 
are fitted for business, for our best Colleges, West Point, and the Naval 
School. 


The Uniform of the School is of dark-blue broadcloth, cut similar 
to that of West Point. 


Especial care is given to the small boys by Mrs. Jewett, making the 
School a pleasant home. 


For Catalogue, with references, &c., address, 


H. S. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 

















COLLEGE 


OF THE 








ST. LOUIS, MO., 1872. 





Oro 


This Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy 
location, easy of access, being situated on a rising ground a little to the south-west of the 
Pacific Railroad terminus in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851 by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and 
empowered to'confer degrees and academical honors. However favorable the auspices 
under which it commenced its literary career, its progress since has surpassed all anticipa 
tion. Growing equally in public confidence and in the uumber of students, it has gone on 
extending its reputation. Repeated additions have been made to the original buildings. 
The number of students received within the last year amounted to more than 600, and 
many applicants were refused admission for want of room. 

Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness 
of its inmates—ventilation. cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recreation 
halls for cold or damp weather, etc., etc. 

The various arts and sciences usually taught in colleges find here an appropriate place 
in a system of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved plan, 
and with a devotedness commensurate with the greatness of the work engaged in. ly 
reason of the great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities and acquire- 
ments has been attained, and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulation, 
the soul of advancement, making labor a pleasure and success a certainty. 

The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments : 
the primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, besides, an exclusively com- 
mercial course, offering rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business 
their profession. It is divided into three classes, in which the chief place is given to 
instruction in Book-keeping. Arithmetic, Geography and History, Business Forms and 
Correspondence, Epistolary Composition, Penmanship, etc., with Lectures on Commercial 
Law, Political Economy, etc. Diplomas can be obtained in the Commercial Department 
by such as merit that distinction. 

The session commences on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 3d of July, 
with an annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the conferring of 
degrees and academical honors. 

On the completion of the course the degree of A. B. is conferred upon such students as, 
on examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A. M. can be ob- 
tained by graduates of the first degree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary 
pursuit, their moral character remaining unexceptionable. 

The government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy and kindness, a blending 
of paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy; the results of which are contentment, 
good order, and happiness. The morals and general deportment of the students are con- 
stantly watched over: Brothers preside at their recreations, and their comfort and per- 
sonal habits receive every attention. 


7s er 


TERMS. 


TI nis oncnendercdatndentnwsonnesed theeindensecnmneee uae as $8 00 
Os DU, OT CUMIN so. 00 ic ciccind cn cédstocscvesenes cncectsese 250 00 
WR nnn cesvesecccseuanseccccetanet peceseceensensaseeee «© > s0000e000 20 00 
PRIS FOO. ccc ce coun es c0scsed: ssnccvseeseseescessves vesecceees --- 800 
For Half Boarders... ..... (seeetseeddeesststbebasseeswenssabeeoe eevee 100 00 
For Day Scholars............ ie hihi Tae in aap hecihede ep laa a ateaaornmiaaiiaiae 60 00 
BG NRE CORED. cece cccccccsctesececcevescsscccances Ste dcoccenenee 40 00 
WRORe B5 GO TIE ccc ccc cecccccccsccscccvessocceces coccccce 4000 


Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy form extra charges. 


N.B.—Payments semi-annually and invariably in advance, 
No deduction for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal. 
*,* No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages 


















































RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON RIVER 


—AT— 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N: Ye 





The attention of intelligent persons is called to the advantages furnished at 
Riverview Acapemy for the education of Boys. 


The training in this Academy is claimed to be superior for awakening the 
enthusiasm and dormant energies of such pupils as have failed to find much 
interest in study or school exercises generaliy, while to the studious and 
diligent it furnishes such recreation in its well-organized military exercises 
as is calculated to insure continuance of bodily health without interfering 
with study. 


While there is no design to magnify the military part unduly, nor to train 
boys to become soldiers, it is, nevertheless, found that as an instrument, as 
it were, of discipline it is invaluable. Its products are attention, erectness 
of form, graceful carriage, confidence without arrogance—in short, a large 
part of the sum of those graces that make men acceptable in society, and 
useful in the world. 


It is claimed that, in morals and behavior, boys are as well off as they are 
in good homes, and far better than in many. Many parents are not in cir- 
cumstances to give proper and needed attention to their boys. To such this 
Academy offers its careful supervision and training. 


For circulars and other information address the Proprietoy and Principal, 


OTIS BISBEE, 
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MARYLAND, 


Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 


This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a Commer- 
cial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the Col- 
lege, our own Janguage receives special attention. The daily exercises 
of the students in Grammar, Composition, and Rhetoric are publicly 
discussed and corrected in the class-room. The English classics are 
read with all the attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek author; words, 
idioms, striking expressions and historical allusions are dwelt upon in 
the spirit of sound criticism and philology. 





For particulars, see Catalogue. 





TERMS: 


Board, Wasink, ane TUMOR i. «occ ccicccsenceveced $260 00 
I Bis nie tiaedak candsnenGoanduebcaskewe 10 00 
 ariitvdedkadderchehkeseegsuaenenewbes 6 00 
CE Pkt catncmidececdwsecenerewsueiseekes 5 00 
WG BE RE og niin rknccus sxe deteewsese een 40 00 
Piano, $60; Guitar, Violin and Flute, each.......... 40 00 
PUNE Ade dnckeesansiseehiesssibisoraseupeceses 30 00 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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Norwich 


MILITARY COLLEGE, ESTABLISHED IN 1834, 


Tniversity 


ONG 


















REV. MALCOLM DOUGLASS, D.D., President. 





NORWICH UNIVERSITY is situated about ten miles south of Montpelier, 
in the quiet and attractive village of Northfield, Vermont, where comparatively 
few temptations invite to idleness and dissipation. The position is pleasant, 
easy of access by means of the Central Vermont Railroad, and is very healthy. 

Tue University, by her works for nearly rorty years past, and more lately 
by her extraordinary contribution of educated Officers during the War, has 
earned a title to the generous confidence of the public. 

The course of instruction embraces the usual studies of a liberal education, 
while her Charter makes Civil Engineering and Military Science a distinguishing 
feature. 

To all those who desire for their sons a right training of the head and 
heart, and desire also to unite with it the Physical and Moral benefits of a THoR- 
oucH Minirary Epvcation, Discrpurne, and Dritt, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and with surroundings of the most wholesome influence, Norwicu 
University presents her claims. 

Candidates for the Freshman Class must be able to stand a satisfactory 
Examination in Common Arithmetic, English Grammar, Reading, Writing, and 
Spelling ; in Algebra through Equations of the Second Degree, and in the His- 
tory of the United States. 

The usual Collegiate requirements for admission to the Freshman class will 
be expected in the Classical Department, Provision is made in the Preparatory 
Department for Elementary instruction in Latin and Greek, with a view to en- 
tering the Freshman year, 


TERMS AND VACATIONS: 


Summer Term, 1874, begins Thursday, April 9, and closes June 25, followed 
by the Summer vacation of ten weeks. Fall ‘Term of 1874-5 begins September 
3, and closes November 26, followed by five weeks vacation. Winter term 
begins December 31, and closes March 26. Vacation of two weeks. Summer 
‘Term begins April 9, and closes July 1. 


EXPENSES. 

The charge, in gross, for Tuition, Board, Fuel, Lights, and Room Rent, and 
the use of Arms and Equipments, $300.00 per school year. For further i:for- 
mation, address 

Prof. CHARLES DOLE, 


NORTHFIELD, Vermont. 
NorrurieLp, Vt., September 1, 1874. 
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ALEXANDER INSTITUTE, 
A Military Boarding School, 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of White Plains, 
Westchester County, New York, 23 miles from the City by Harlem Rail- 
roud. Express trains reach White Plains from Grand Central Depot in 55 
minutes, 

The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated upon high ground, 
and is free from chills and fever, and all kindred diseases. 

Boys »re prepared for business or fitted for college. 

The buiidiags are commodious, and were constructed for the purposes 
of a school. 

The School and Class-rooms are liberally supplied with Maps, Charts, 
Globes, Black-boards, and Phi!osophical Apparatus. 

The sleeping-rooms are comfortably furnished for two occupants each, 
with single beds. 

Exrenses—For Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, for a year, 
p*yable half yearly in advance, $500. German, Music, and Drawing, 
extra. 

Tae Scnoot YEAR commences on the third Wednesday in September. 
Closes ov ihe last Wednesday in June. 

N. B. —Pupils are received at any time during the year, when we have 
vaciue cs aud charged accordingly. 

For particulars, apply to the 

Principal, OLIVER R. WILLIS, Ph. D. 


REY, D, A, HOLBROOK'S 
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SING SING, N. Y. 














This Institution, located about one niile 
from the Village of Sing Sing, 
aims to prepare boys for 


College or for business. 


for fuller information please send for Circular. 
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FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





G.0.WEISELL, - - - - 


pwu. 
>? 


Proprietor and Principal. 





This School offers to pupils superior advantages in the Common and 
Higher English Branches, Ancient and Modern Languages, and in Music 
and the Fine Arts. 


No teachers are employed except those who have had successful ex- 
perience in teaching, and who are thoroughly competent. 

The course of instruction is comprehensive, including all the branches 
usually taught in first-class Ladies’ Seminaries. 

Music and the Fine Arts are made a sPEcIALTY, and are taught by 
true Artists, of acknowledged ability. 

Only native teachers give instruction in the Modern Languages. 

For further information address the Principal. 


>> 


SESSIONS, RECESSES, AND VACATIONS, 


The School year commences the third Wednesday in September, and 
closes the third Wednesday in June. 


Sessions commence the third Wednesday in September, and the first 
Wednesday in February. 


Quarters commence the last Wednesday in November, and the third 
Wednesday in April. 


There will be two short intermissions during the year, at the holidays 
and in the spring. 


REFERENCES: 


Rev. J. H. Raymond, LLD., President Vassar College, 

Prof. C. 8. Farrer, A.M., Vassar College. 

Prof. T. J, Backus, A.M., Vassar College. 

Rev. A. P. Van Gieson, D.D., Poughkee sie, N. Y. 

Rev. J. Elmendorf, D.D., Pouzhkeepsie, N. Y. 

Rev. C. D. Rice. A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Kev. Laurens Hickok, D.D., ex-President of Union College, Amherst, Mass. 
Rev. Henry Darling, D.D., 771 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. E. Wentworth, D.D., Editor Ladies’ Repository, Cincinnati, O. 
Rev. Ransom B. Welch, D.D., LL.D., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Rev. Anson J. Upson, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. Francis B. Wheeler, D.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Rev. P. R. Hauxhurst, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 

Rev. J. N. Croker, Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 

Hon. H. G, Eastman, LL D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

J. B. Andrews, M.D., Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y. 

Charles B. Warring, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

L. J. Mulford, ksq , No. 1 Bond Street, N. Y. 

J.S. Van Cleef, Esq., Attorney-at-Law. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Tristram Coffin, Esq., Attorney-at-Law, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A. O. Kellogg, M.D., Hudson River State Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A. B. Smith, Esq., P. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


| 
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BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 





COURSE OF STUDY. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


The branches embraced in this department are the following : Arithmetic 
(written and intellectual), Modern Geography, English Grammar, Penmanship, 
Spelling, Definitions, Reading, Composition, and the Histories of the United 
States and England. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


Two courses of study are embraced in this department, the scientific and 
the classical. The former requires three years for its completion, the latter 
four years. 


SELECT COURSE. 


Those young ladies who have completed the Preparatory Course, and who 
do not wish to complete either of the regular courses of study, may take a 
select course, and recite in such of the College classes as their qualification 
will permit. 


Thoroughness is aimed at in every department, and careful attention is 
given to the common as well as to the more advanced branches of a complete 
education. Each department is under the care of a thoroughly competent 
and experienced teacher. No effort on our part will be wanting to conduce to 
the health and comfort of the pupils, and to their intellectual and mural 
advancement. 

This Institution is pleasantly located, easy of access, extremely healthy, 
and is most carefully conducted, furnishing the very best educational advan- 
tages in connection with a pleasant home. 


For Catalogues, or further information, address 


Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. M., Ph. D., 


President, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
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FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. 
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leasant and Cultivated Home, 
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For Catalogue and Circuiar, apply to 


Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, 


PRINCIPAL, 


69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE 


FEMALE ACADEMY, 


Rev. D. G. Wricut, A. M., Recror. 





This School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway between Albany 
and New York, on the banks and amid the enchanting scenery of the Hudson. 
For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat ; for healthfulness of climate, both 
in summer and winter ; for literary and refined society, and numerous educa- 
tional, moral and religious institutions, the location is not surpassed in this 
country. 


The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of the University of 
New York. Its teachers, in the several departments, are accomplished and ex - 
perienced ; and the facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education 
are second to none in the land; while every effort is made to have this a 


Refined, Christian, and Happy Home for the 
Young Ladtes. 


Honors and Prizes are awarded; also, a DipLoma given to each pupil who 
completes the course of study, by authority of the Regents. 
For Circulars, please address the Rector, 


Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, A M., 
Or, H. D. VARICK, 


Secretary of Trustees, 
Povenkeepsiz, N. Y. 
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REV. CHAS. V. SPEAR, Principal. 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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PENNINGTON SEMINARY 
And Female Collegiate Institute 


OF THE 


NEW JERSEY ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 





The course of study embraces all the branches of a liberal education, whether solid or 
ornamental, that are taught in seminaries of the highest grade. Special instructions are 
given in Book-keeping. We are giving particular attention to those preparing for College, 
and to young men designing to enter the Minis.ry. By virtue of an act of the Legislature 
of New Jersey, the authorities of the Institution are empowered to confer degrees in the 
Female Department. We would call the especial attention of young ladies desiring a 
THOROUGH EDUCATION to this fact. Students who pursue the course of study given above, 
and sustain a satisfactory examination, are entitled to a diploma from the Faculty and 
Trustees of the Institution. Under-Graduates, who are obliged to leave before completing 
the course, will, on application, receive an honorable discharge and a certificate of standing 
in the branches pursued. 


Students applying for admission in advance, either to the ladies’ graduating course or to 
the classical or scientific course, will be examined in the studies previously pursued by the 
classes into which they propose to enter, and, if sufficiently near the requisite standard, may 
be conditioned on the remaining studies or parts of studies, which conditions must be made 
up within the year, and satisfactory examinations passed thereon. 


No student shall be permitted to take less than three or more than four studies—reading, 
spelling, and writing, not being counted. 


No student shall be retained in a class if his recitations are continuously deficient, nor 
shall any one be advanced in any study whose average grade at the close of the term is below 
eighty-five. 

We prepare students for any of the colleges in this country, but especially for Dickinson, 
Wesleyan University, Princeton, and Yale. When the student desiree it, we prepare him for 
the Sophomore Class in any of these colleges. When the student does not purpose to enter 
college, we heartily recommend to him our scientific course, which bears a favorable com- 
parison with the scientific courses pursued at colleges. This course was especially designed 
to meet the wants of that numerous class of young men who have only time and means for 
a thorough English education and for the modern languages. We take great pains in the 
education of young ladies, and have the best of facilities for this noble and responsible 
work. Our graduating course for young ladies embraces, as will be seen, a thorough and 
extended English education in connection with the ancient and modern languages. In 
music, painting, drawing, and all the ornamentals in wax, fruit and flowers, and hair-work, 
we are prepared to give a most finished trairing. 


For Catalogues, or further information, address 
JOSEPH A. DILKS, A. M., 
Principal, 


Pennington, N. J. 
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FORT EDWARD 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding Seminary for Both Sexes, 


Situated on the Hudson, and accessible by Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad. 


Superb Brick Buildings. 


FIFTEEN PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 


Furvishing the Ablest Instruction in the Higher Branches, as well as Teaching 
Thoroughly, but at no Extra Cost to the Pupil, 


All the Commen Branches. 
ACCOMMODATIONS ADEQUATE AND REALLY COMFORTABLE, 


Provided at Honest, Living Rates, so as not to exclude such as having brain, 
are yet obliged to economize in order to cultivate them. 


Adult students permitted to select any three studies, or they may pursue a 
Ur A murs ; 
GRADUATE’S COURSE, 
Classical, Scientific, College-Preparatory, Commercial, or Eclectic. 


Hundreds have graduated in these Courses. 


GOOD SPEAKING AND WRITING MADE PROMINENT. 


PRIZES EACH TERM. 


FOUR LITERARY SOCIETIES, 


‘The Institute is thoroughly Christian but non-sectarian. 


Spring Term, March 27. Fall Term, September 2, 1875. 


Address for Catalogues, 
JOS. E. KINC, D. D., 


Fort Edward, N. Y. 
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Locust Hill Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


This institution is pleasantly situated on Locust Hill Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., 
fifteen miles from New York City, on the Hudson River Railroad, and easy of 
access by numerous local and express trains. For beauty of location and scenery 
it will be sufficient to say the school is situated in the pleasantest part of one of the 
finest cities on the Hudson. 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. 
An education of body, intellect, and soul, and no one cultivated to the neglect of 
the others ; and while the best facilities for ornamental and esthetical culture will 
be furnished, the solid studies will be made as prominent, and pursued as thor- 
oughly, as in any school. 


The number of boarders is limited, thus preventing the school from being un- 
wieldy, and giving ample opportunity to the Principal and Teachers for knowing 
the pupils individually, and giving them personal attention. 

Young ladies will provide themselves with a regular gymnastic dress for 
exercise in the class. Full particulars in regard to dress will be forwarded to any 
who are to become pupils in the Seminary. 


A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, 
dress, study, gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the Principal to develop 
those intrusted to her care into healthy, intelligent, refined women. 


The School Year commences the Third Wednesday in September, and the last 
half year the Second Wednesday in February. There will be but one vacation 
during the holidays, when pupils can remain at the Seminary without extra charge. 

No pupil will be received, except by special arrangement, for less than a half- 
year, nor any deductions made on account of temporary absence, except in eases of 
protracted illness. 


EXPENSES. 


Boarding pupils will be charged $600 per year. This includes Board, Furnished 
Room, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in English, French and Latin. Without Lan- 
guages, $500 per year. 


Each young lady will furnish for her own use, one pair of woolen blankets, 
sheets and cases, table and toilet napkins, fork, and two teaspoons, all plainly and 
durably marked. 


For further information, address, 


EMILY A. RICE, 


Principal, 
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Chegaray Institute, 
Boarding & Day School for Young: Ladies & Misses. 


(ESTABLISHED BY MADAME CHEGARAY, IN NEW YORK, 1814.) 


1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 


WILL RE-OPEN 


On Monday, September 21. 
MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 


> — _— 

The Institute is admirably located in the upper part of the city. 
The buildings, to which a large garden is attached, are spacious and 
elegant. No pains or expense have been spared to make of the Institute 
a comfortable and attractive home. 

The Course of Instruction is comprehensive and thorough, embracing 
the Latin, English and French Languages and Literatures, and all the 
branches which constitute a finished English and French education. 


Each department is under the charge of experienced teachers and pro- 
fessors. 


French is the language of the family, and is constantly spoken in the 
Institute. 


Care is not only taken to improve the moral and intellectual faculties 
of the pupils, but also to secure a healthful development of the physical 
system by a regular course of daily exercises. 

The young ladies are strictly educated in the religion of their 
parents, and attend their own church, accompanied by one of the resi- 
dent teachers. 


The great extravagance in dress of the present time being #n- evil 
which Madame D’Hervilly is anxious to remedy, parents are respectfully 


requested to provide their daughters with wardrobes suitable for school 
girls. 


Particular attention is paid to dignity of manner and graceful bear- 
ing, and the general training of the young ladies is such as is calculated 
to render them not only useful members of society, but the ornament of 
any sphere of life they may be called upon to fill. 
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WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


It is the object of this Institution to furnish young ladies the best 
means of acquiring a liberal education under Christian influences. 


The Classes are arranged at the opening of the Fall Session, September 
10th, and it is desirable for pupils to enter at that time. Those who 
fail to come punctually labor under disadvantages, and give additional 
trouble in starting them properly with their classes. Hence, no abate- 
ment will be made in the case of former pupils who fail to be present 
at the opening of the Session. 


Pupils will not be received for less than a Session. Those entering 
during the year will be charged for a Session from the time of entrance. 
For Catalogues, address 


Rev. JOHN WILSON, A. M., 


President, 
Wilmington, Del. 


EXTRACTS PROM LEADING JOURNALS. 


From the Boston Globe. 

‘* Two articles have given us great amusement, that on ‘The Puffing Element in 
American Literature,’ and that on ‘ Pope Alexander VI.’ * * * 
We have read the article with roars of—we trust—innocent laughter. There is 
something in American Roman Catholics which strangely distinguishes them from 
their Italian brethren who profess the same faith. They can swallow anything ; 
the Italian variety of the species is more critical. Still, we patriotically stand by 
our countrymen, and shall hereafter inscribe Pope Alexander on the list of our 
saints. There are ugly charges against him, such as licentiousness, incest, and 
murder, but we concede that the writer in the National Quarterly has shown that 
they are ill-founded. It is to be said that the editor of the Review, Dr. Sears, while 
consenting to print the article, emphatically repudiates its conclusions. He, asa 
thinker and scholar, is inclined to the common opinion of civilized mankind, that 
Alexander was a scamp rather than a saint.” 





From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 


3road, liberal and Jearned in its tone and contents, it also fulfills the func tions 
of a high order of journalism by piquant criticism and reviews of current events.’ 


“ce 


‘The Quarterly gives evidence of continued vitality and enterprise, and occupies a 
position almost exclusively its own.’’—Boston Transcript. 


«The National Quarterly Review has achieved a reputation second to no similar peri- 
odical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability, and indefatigable labor of Dr. 
SEaRs, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we indebted for a public ation in all 
respects honorable to American literature. Subjects discussed in its pages are treated with 
comprehensive knowledge and impartial criticism, and whether the judgment of the editor 
accords with that of the reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presentation.’’— 
Boston Post. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


TO 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


{@-~ The following list includes only those whose contributions have 
attracted particular attention : 


Contributors, Titles of Articles. 
ADLER, G. J., A. M.,* New York......... William Von Humbolt as a Comparative Philologist. 
BLIND, KARL., London, England.......... European Nationalities and Races; German View 
of German Unity. 
el te Ter Gis OE Ree, PRR che ssdcdcincsccdecsenoesusce Yellow Fever, etc. 
CHEEVER, HENRY BR... Boston, Baas. 0.00. cccccccccccccccscccce Modern Italian Literature 
DANA, ALEX H., New York..........++-sseeee Philosophy of Population ; Popular Illusion. 
DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland............. The Works of Charles Dickens. 
DOYLE, Hox. Dr. LAWRENCE, New York....... The Canadas: their Position and Destiny. 
GALBRAITH, Rev. H. LE PCER, Dublin, Ireland....................Mexican Antiquities. 
GILES, HENRY, Boston, Mass.. ..........-.-. Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future State. 
GREENE, CHARLES G., Jr., Boston, Mass.......... The Turco-Greek Question; the Irish 
Church; the French Crisis. 
GORTON, D. A., M. D............. Responsibility of Government for Public Health: Infide 
Aspects of Physical Science. 
HENZEL, Pror. CARL B., Philadelphia.... ...... ...20..02 oe see Wills and Will-Making 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass.......... .-.- s++se0- William Pitt and his ‘Times. 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine................+. Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
KINGSLEY, V. WRIGHT, New York........ The American Bar : Willlam Pinkney, John C. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay. 
LIEBER, Pror. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky........... New Theories, etc., in Natural History. 
LLOYD, Pror. MAX G., Boston........++. seeeees The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
MACKENZIE, Dr. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia......... Lord Palmerston ; the Ruling Class 


in England; The Man with the Iron Mask; Irish Law and Lawyers; Sydney Smith and 
his Associates ; Illustrated Satirical Literature. 


MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL. D., London, England. ..... The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
McLENAHAN, JOHN, New York............+44 A Glance at the Turkish Empire; Hungary, 


Past and Present; Herkeley, his Life and Writings; the Union not a League, etc. 
ee, Oe, En, DI ccs cccenctedebens svecesmncsunsene Count de Cavour. 
MORSE, JOHN T., Jr., Boston.......... The Conspiracy of Catiline; Graham of Claverhouse 

and the Covenanters; Wallenstein. 

MUNSEN, Rev. WILLIAM T., Portland, Maine. .....Education, etc., of Christian Ministry . 
NILAN, Rev. Dr., Port Jervis, N. Y........+. pakeunwee weened Present Aspect of Christianity. 

















* The academic degrees are given only to those whom the editor happens to know to possess 
such honors. 
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PERHAULT, Pror. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia....... inna dabei Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL. D., London, England......... Italy, Past and Present. 
PHELPS, ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md., England under the Stuarts; Popular Botany. 


REED, JOS. J., Philadelphia............... The Parsees ; Successive Conquests and Races of 
Ancient Mexico; Celtic Music; King Arthur and the Round-Table Knights. 


RYAN, Pror. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Kentucky......... Sir Thomas More and his Times 
Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. 

SEARS, E. I., LL. D........... Dante; Torquato Tasso; Camoens and his Translators; Jame 
Fenimore Cooper; The Nineteenth Century; ‘The Modern French Drama; Persian 
Poetry; Modern Criticism ; Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos; French Romances and 
American Morals; The Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes; The Men and Women ot 
Homer; Influence of Music—The Opera; The Poetical Literature of Spain Vindica- 
tion of the Celts; Christopher Martin Wieland; Bombastic Literature; Female Educa- 
cation, Good, Bad and Indifferent; The Chinese Language and Literature; The 
Comedies of Moliere; The Works and Influence of Goethe; The Laws and Ethics of 
War; Lucretius on the Nature of Things; The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians; The Quackery of Insurance Companies; Arabic Language and Literature ; 
Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology; The Insane and their Treatment, Past, 
and Present; La Place and his Discoveries; ‘Ihe Mexicans and their Revolutions; The 
Brazilian Empire; Klopstock asa Lyric and Epic Poet; our Quack Doctors and their 
Performances; Kepler and his Discoveries; Chemistry—Its History, Progress and 
Utility; Do the Lower Animals Reason ? Spinoza and his Philosophy ; Commencements 
of Colleges, etc.; Pythagoras and his Philosophy; Leibnitz as a Philosopher and Dis- 
coverer; Our Presidents and Governors compared to Kings and Petty Princes; Italian 
Poetry—Ariosto ; Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government; ‘Ihe Celtic Druids; 
Galileo and hi Discoveries; Socrates and his Philosophy; Authenticity fo Ossian’s 
Poems; Heine and his Works; Napoleon III.’s Julius Caesar; Newton and his Dis- 
coveries; Alfieri; Robert Boyle and his Influence; The Ancient Pheenicians: Virgil 
and his New Translator; The Jews and their Persecutions; Dante aud his New Trans- 
lator; Greek Comedy—Menander; Martin Luther and the Old Church; Epicurus and 
his Philosophy ; The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten; Nicholas Copernicus ; 
Infernal Divinities, Ancient and Modern; Orangeism in Ireland; Diogenes the Cynic. 
Vindication of Euripides; Erasmus and his Influence; Vassar College and its Degrees 
Sophocles and his Tragedies; The Central Park under Ringleader Rule; Specimen of a 
Modern Educator for Young Ladies; ‘The “‘ Spiteful’’ National Quarterly and Innocent 
Ringleader Rule; Our Quack Doctors and How they Thrive; Mr. Bryant’s Transla- 
tion of Homer; Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw Material; Why the 
Jesuits are Expelled; The Puffing Element in American Literature; The University of 


Pennsylvania and its New Windows; etc., etc. 


Cs Bis Fes Ts Th. Drinnda cise cncsaccsenscccsesavksceass The Decline of Poetry. 

STUART, Pror. J. C., Aberdeen, Scotland...... The Sciences among Ancients and Moderns. 

TROWBRIDGE, DAVID, Waterbury, N. Y........-00008 Comets and their Orbits; Nebular 
Astronomy; Eclipses and their Phenomena. 

WOSRURG J. Bevesccces soccsccseciesvs The Sorrows of Burns; The ‘Troubadours and their 
Influence ; Rabelais and his ‘Times. 

WOODRUIT, Pasr. 1. B., Matitlla, Tees. .cccceccavevccsssccsces The Civilizing Forces. 


WENTWORTH, Rev. E. L., Toronto, Canada....... .....++. - The Works of Miss Evans. 
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Polytechni , 
Be ensssleet Polptechale Ineyi,, 
TROY, NEW YORK. et 


THE OLDEST SCHEMTIPIG SCHOOL IN THIS COUNTRY. 


GENERAL INFORMATION: 


Course oF Insrrucrion—Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
Duration or CourseE—Four Years. 
Decree Conrerrep—Civil Engineer. 
Cuaracrer or Instauction—Very thorough and practical. 
TuIrion FEES PER YEAR—T wo hundred dollars. 
Scuotastico YEAR BEGINS—Middle of September. 
Scuotastic YEAR ENDsS—Middle of June. 

For the Annual Register, or further infor- 
mation, address, 

Prof. CHARLES DROWNE, 


Director. 


POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Market St., West of 17th, PHILADELPHIA. 


The College comprises 


E SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
Designed for Students who may not prefer a professional course in one of the industrial 
arts, and who yet wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and 


disvipline, and 
FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
For professional Students, 

THE SCHOOL OF MINES : designed to impart a thoroughly Scientific and practical 
education in Mine Bae Hh and in the bist methods of determining the value of 
Mineral Lands, and of analyzing and manufacturing Mine products. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: for Class Instruction and for special 
Laboratory Instruction, and designed to afford facilities for acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of Chemistry, which shall equal in appointments, cheapness, and thoroughness, those 
of European L aboratories. 

THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: in which students. pursue Mathematics as 
applied to Engineering, and are taught the most approved principles and methods involved 
in the construction of Roads, Bridges, Buildings, and Public Works. 

THE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: in which the class are conducted 
through a full course on Mechanical Philosophy, and the principles of Machines; on the 
location and construction of Engines, Furnaces, Foundries, etc. 

THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: affording, by means of Lectures on the history of 
Architecture and the principles of Construction, of studies of the Orders and Styles, and 
of practical lessons in Modeliling in clay and plaster, rare facilities for ecquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the profession. 

Geologival and Mineralogical Excursions, and practice in the Smelting and Analysis of 
Ores; in Mechanical, Topographical, and Architectural Drawing; in the Modelling of 
arches, Stairways, etc., in Plaster, and in the use of the Engineering Instruments in the 
tield, alternate with and complete the scientific instruction. 

The annual announcement of the College, containing full informations as to courses of 
nstruction, Terms, Boarding, etc., may be obtained on application to 


ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M. D., 


President of Faculty, Polytechnic % ollege, Philadelphia. 








